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From the Editor’s Desk 


ITH this first issue of 1956, a new editorial staff appears on the mast- 
head of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, though in fact its content was 
selected and edited by our predecessor and his assistants. Thus a kind of fiction 
has preserved a tidiness and obscured the minor complications of the transfer. 
We view the job before us with ambivalence compounded of satisfaction 
in the trust placed in us and its counterpart, a fear that it was ill-founded; 
of dread for a very large task and its counterpart, anticipation of accomplish- 
ment. In view of the size of the job and its formidability, we are tempted to 
paraphrase (with appropriate apologies to the late Bernard DeVoto) a column 
in a journal of somewhat wider circulation and call our commentary “The 
Hot Seat.” 

Your retired editor, when he took charge of the Anthropologist, announced 
his own ambitious hopes and policies in a four-year program for enlarging the 
size and scope of the Journal. He accomplished his desires in three, having 
increased the size of this organ to 1320 pages in the volume just past, com- 
pared with an average of 620 pages during the four years preceding his editor- 
ship. A prodigious amount of energy must have been consumed in the doing, 
for Mr. Tax had at the same time to seek finances, to increase the flow of manu- 
scripts, and—let us be candid in this column—to persuade your Executive 
Board of the feasibility and wisdom of his program. The fruits of his labor 
are our heritage. His success offers a challenge to those who follow: it mag- 
nifies the job in one sense, yet in many ways it eases the burden. The enlarged 
Anthropologist is now a fait accompli. The Executive Board has budgeted a 
sum adequate for 1152 pages per annum, with a policy of subsidized publica- 
tion making possible still larger volumes, as in the past. The practice of sub- 
sidization has come to be recognized by foundations and other sources of re- 
search money. Manuscripts arrive at a rate sufficient to fill these pages and 
more. Believing with the Board that the present size is adequate to meet cur- 
rent need, the editor and his associates are freed to devote their time to the 
more strictly editorial functions. 

We too wish to announce our aims and ambitions, more modest and yet 
more presumptuous: to improve the quality of the material placed before the 
readers of the newly enlarged journal. Fortunately, perhaps, this desire is not 
amenable to measurement. Nor is it confined to any preconceived limits 
we cast no aspersions when we seek to improve. 

The academic man has, we believe, devoted insufficient attention to the 
reportage of his research findings. In the field of anthropology, which lies so 
close to the humanities and where a mathematical precision is generally want- 
ing, the need for sharp delineations of meaning is probably greater than in 
most of the sciences. This is no call for the peccadillos of punctuation or for 
Rich, Beautiful Prose. It is rather a desire for more attention to the processes 
and problems inherent in the very nature of the communication of ideas by 
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the medium of written language—a recalcitrant medinm at best. The English 
language is an unusually rich heritage which requires (perhaps just because 
of its wealth and variety) an extra measure of devotion to bring out the full 
meaning of our thoughts. If our cumulative understanding of social and cul- 
tural processes and the nature of man is to progress, it will require the grow- 
ing refinement of our verbal expressions. 

An editor has but a small kit of tools at his command, yet they are not 
inconsequential. As we presently see them, they are three. First, the selection 
of materials generally relevant to the interests of the anthropological frater- 
nity. It is inherent in our task that we eliminate certain materials because they 
fail to advance anthropological knowledge and understanding, either because 
they are not new, not pertinent, or not clear. In this area, we confess to a pre- 
dilection for materials that advance theory through the reportage of specific 
new data or the reassembly of old data, and against articles which merely 
record a set of facts and essays that are excursions in pure theory. Second, we 
intend to devote all possible exicigy to the editorial task in the strict sense— 
the reading of manuscripts for their coherence, logic, and clarity. The fresh 
view that editors, as outside readers, bring to a manuscript tends to disclose 
the flaws that seem to creep of their own accord into the best of writing. (The 
folklore of the publishing trade is functionally related to its activities, for er- 
ror is the very stuff of authorship.) We intend to edit with a sharp eye and, 
we hope, a soft voice; to give a detailed basis for such critique as we must be 
called upon to render. Third, in this column, and in our more private dis- 
course, we hope to increase the general awareness of the problems inherent in 
the communication process and thereby provide a steady reminder to you 
who produce the content for our mutual enterprise. 

Indeed, the preservation of this column signifies that we are more com- 
mitted to writing than to editing. But all of us spend more time reading than 
writing, editing, or doing research. As we are devotedly lazy, and assume this 
to be a common virtue, we feel that it is worthwhile to spend a great deal of 
energy to protect ourselves from unnecessary difficulties in the process of 
reading. 

Ultimately, the Anthropologist is the vehicle of communication for the 
membership of the Association and the fraternity of anthropologists. The 
editor is inevitably an impersonal arbiter in the most costly, if not the most 
important function the Association undertakes; as such he is at best merely 
an agent and catalyst, at worst an irritant and impediment. This expression 
of credo is an effort to utilize what our sociological cousins call “secondary in- 
stitutions” to enable the editor to assume a more direct role in communicating 
the tasks inherent in his position, and in yours as producers of anthropological 
documentation. 

W. G. 
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On the Interpretation of Archeological Evidence in 
Historical and Sociological Terms? 


EOIN MacWHITE 
Seminario de Historia Primitiva del Hombre, Madrid 


I. INTRODUCTION 


AWKES (1948:5) has rightly remarked that archeology belongs to 

“History not only in operational practice, but in philosophical theory 
likewise.’ In practice, however, history is based on documentary evidence 
and is highly personalized in the sense that we can usually see the individual 
person playing his part. On the other hand, archeological evidence is limited 
to the portions of material culture which time and circumstance have permit- 
ted to survive until at least the moment of discovery, and because of its 
medium archeology tends to be impersonal since the individual, as a person, 
can but very rarely be discerned. Professional historians, forgetting that 
philosophically, as Devoto (1946:9-10) reminds us, history is coterminous 
with mankind, tend to limit themselves to the study of literate societies. From 
the various sources of documentary evidence, of which some like inscriptions, 
papyri, etc., are also archeological in the manner of their discovery, we can 
learn about the nonmaterial aspects of that society’s culture, such as language, 
social organization, religion, historical events, and even the personal reactions 
of its members to the problems of life as expressed in myth, chronicle, tale, 
prayer, poetry, or drama. The archeology of these societies is, to use Hawkes’ 
(1954: 156-57) term, ‘“‘text-aided’’: in German it is sometimes called archdolo- 
gie, as distinct from Vor- and Ur-geschichte, which is ‘‘text-free.’”” Hawkes’ 
(1951:3ff.; 1954:159ff.) cognitional system of nomenclature for prehistory 
serves as an excellent instrument whereby we can measure the validity of ap- 
plying inferences based on documentary evidence, in practice mainly philologi- 
cal, to predocumentary periods. Such inferences can sometimes be extended 
back through protohistoric to parahistoric times but with decreasing validity. 
But in these periods we are mostly, and in the purely text-free zones of human 
history we are completely, dependent on archeological evidence and archeolog- 
ical reasoning for our knowledge of human activity and achievements. 

During the past century archeology has developed a rather impressive form 
of reasoning, usually garbed in a specialist jargon, in which most of the terms 
are borrowed from other sciences ranging from geology to ethnology, but often 
with altered meanings. Most archeologists tend to take their modes of inter- 
pretation for granted but the recent studies of Willey (1953), Phillips and 
Willey (1953), and Hawkes (1954) undertake a critical re-examination of ar- 
cheological methods and theory, which is a healthy symptom of scientific matu- 
rity. In this study I propose to examine further some of the problems raised 
by Willey, Phillips, and Hawkes in regard to the archeology of predocumen- 
tary periods, reviewing both European and American methods of interpreta- 
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tion. The hope is that we shall eventually find exact research tools of universal 
application, which the pressure of specialization tends to obscure, and point to 
certain methodological weak points and potential sources of error in archeolog- 
ical theory which must be corrected before archeology can claim to be founded 
on an unimpeachably solid scientific base. 


II. LEVELS OF ARCHEOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 


To illustrate the processes of archeological reasoning I have constructed 
Table I showing the more frequent archeological problems treated in the 
published work of the last century in a graded series of levels indicating the 
plane of interpretation involved. In constructing this table I have followed 
Hawkes (1954:161-62) in taking the complexity of the logical processes in- 
volved as the basic criterion, and I have incorporated his illustrative sequence. 
I have also been influenced by the scheme put forward by Willey (1953: 363). 
The distinction between ITA, “‘Chronological,”’ and IIIB, etc., “Historical,” 
is essentially the distinction between “chronicle” and “historiography” em- 
phasized by Taylor (1948).* As in Taylor’s work the general concept of culture 
used is Sorokin’s, and the distinction between the terms “sociological” and 
“historical” in levels III to VI is roughly parallel to his differentiation between 
structural and dynamic sociology (Sorokin 1947:16). 

For the most part Table I is self-explanatory, and only a few words of 
supplementary explanation are required here. Level I includes under “specific 
forms or types” not only types of museum articles such as flints, pots, bronzes, 
etc., but also tomb types, forms of habitation sites, ritual monuments, or any 
surviving structure or other human impingement on nature which can be de- 
scribed, surveyed, or excavated. The field or nonmuseum form of archeological 
evidence is usually more complex and frequently of greater importance than 
museum objects, but in many areas it cannot be used to full advantage be- 
cause of the relative scarcity of such evidence as compared to museum articles 
(even if many of these in turn came from habitation sites or other excavations). 

In some cases the differentiation among levels, as, for instance, levels I, 
IV(3) and VII, is only a matter of degree. Thus the deduction that site X 
is a ritual monument, probably a temple, is level I; the inference that X was a 
sanctuary of a fertility cult and as such served as center for a wide area would 
be IV(3), and the further inference that X was also the scene of the inaugura- 
tion of local chieftains together with an attempt to integrate the role of the 
fertility cult into the totality of the religious beliefs of the people who built X 
brings us up to level VII. Or the conclusion that Y is a burial monument of an 
important person, perhaps a chief, is likely to be an easy deduction and is 
level I; a comparative study of tombs of the same region and period, which 
show similarities to Y, might lead to the conclusion that Y is the tomb of a 
warrior chief who ruled over a stratified society of warriors, priests, smiths, 
peasants, and slaves, which would be level IV(3). A deeper analysis with 
ethnological comparisons leading to the conclusion that the society over which 
the chief buried at Y ruled was divided into moieties, practiced exogamy, and 
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TABLE I 


LEVELS OF ARCHEOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION FOR PREDOCUMENTARY PERIODS 


ITA. 


IIB. 


IITA. 


IIIB. 


IV. 


VIA. 


VIB. 


VII. 


Taxonomic and Me- 
chanical 
Chronological 


Ecological 


Economic 


Historical (Simple) 


Sociological Stage I 


Historical (Complex) 
Stage I 


Sociological Stage II 


Historical (Complex) 
Stage II 


Psychological 


Identification of specific forms or types, use interpreta- 


tion, 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


technique of production 

Establishing contemporaneity of groups of types 
through stratigraphy, association, typology etc. 
Determination of local period sequences 
Determination of absolute chronology by methods 
of natural science or through historical links to 
documentarily dated cultures 


Establishing physical environment and other natural 
determinants affecting individual sites, series of related 
sites or local periods 


(1) 
(2) 


(1) 


(1) 
(2a) 
(2b) 


(3a) 


(3b) 
(1) 
(2) 


(1) 
(2) 


Functional study of material equipment in relation 
to IIB 

Determination of subsistence and trade economics 
applied to individual sites, series of related sites or 
local periods 

Tracing development and diffusion of types and 
their interrelations in time and space 

Tracing developments in ITIA(2) in time and space 
Identification of meaningful group patterns within 
local periods 

Establishing graded series of group patterns cover- 
ing different degrees of cultural differentiation 
Simple inferences from material to behavioral and 
ideological culture: e.g., determination of social 
and political institutions, simple inferences regard- 
ing religious beliefs within group patterns 

Tracing origins, development, and spread of group 
patterns in time and space 

Tracing cultural continuity and change within 
group patterns 

Tracing interrelations of group patterns and influ- 
ences of one upon another 

Tracing origin and diffusion of elements of be- 
havioral and ideological culture as identified in 
IV(3) 

Reorientation of IIIB caused by viewing group 
pattern as logical unit 

Determining significance of IV(1) and (2) in soci- 
ological terms 

Determining sociological conditions in which the 
events outlined in V(1)-(3) took place 
Interpretation of V(1)-(3) in historical terms 
Linking VIA and VIB(1) to documentary or other 
linguistic evidence which can be projected back to 
proto- or parahistoric times 


Complex inferences from material culture to the be- 
havioral and ideological culture of a social group or of 
an individual person 


I. 
| 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
|_| 
~ 
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notwithstanding this and the importance of the warrior class had a strong 
tendency toward matriarchy raises us again to the ethereal heights of level VII. 

In practice the efficacy of archeological interpretation is governed by fac- 
tors of cognition which are more frequently accidental than incidental to the 
problems under study. In extreme cases these facters can reverse part of our 
gradation of interpretative levels and make a problem of even level VII sim- 
pler than one of IV or V when the range of the pertinent material vehicles 
used to express and socialize the immaterial aspects of culture is exceptionally 
rich, well preserved, and well studied. In analyzing what we might call the 
epistemology of archeological theory we must therefore bear in mind the vary- 
ing patterns of cognitional factors involved in addition to the levels of inter- 
pretation. These patterns vary according to period,‘ geographical and climatic 
conditions, and modern circumstances of discovery, as well as according to 
factors inherent in the culture under examination, such as presence or absence 
of writing, coinage, or a realistic art which may throw light on the daily life of 
the people. 

Our table distinguishes seven levels, and it must be observed that in the 
lower three levels the reasoning used is mainly of a deductive nature and the 
results obtained are probably as secure and certain as any post factum recon- 
struction can be. Here the margin of error is due more to the incompleteness 
of the physical evidence than to errors of interpretation. On the higher levels 
the modes of reasoning become more reductive, to use the terminology of 
modern logicians (Bochefski 1954: 103-4), and less deductive, and also become 
increasingly hypothetical as we ascend the scale. On the highest or psycholog- 
ical plane it must be admitted that intuition (in the popular sense of the 
word) often replaces the more logical processes of deduction and reduction, 
which includes induction. 


Ill. THE PROBLEM OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL CULTURE CONCEPT 


The shift from deductive to reductive thinking is not the only significant 
difference between levels I-III and IV-VII, which are partly parallel to the 
“lower” and “higher criticism” of biblical scholars. The infusion of what are 
described in Table I as “group patterns” changes the whole fabric of archeo- 
logical interpretation. These group patterns are generally described by archeol- 
ogists as “cultures,” but in our table we have purposely avoided the term 
because it not only takes too much for granted but it also may cover a number 
of quite distinct sociocultural entities. But despite the imperfections of the 
present concept, which has become an almost unquestioned postulate of 
archeological thinking, the application of this fundamentally ethnological 
concept to the historical study of predocumentary periods represents the most 
important heuristic advance in modern archeology. 

Although the idea of an archeological culture was already inherent in some 
of the theories of turn-of-the-century scholars such as Sophus Miiller and Lord 
Abercomby and in practice its roots go back to De Mortillet’s classifications, 
the current European application of the concept is largely the result of the 
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personal teachings and publications of Kossinna. This scholar’s exposition of 
his method (Kossinna 1911) bears the misleading title of Siedlungsarchdologie 
despite the fact that most of the distinctions made by him were based on 
burials rather than on habitations. Since 1911 his equation Kultur=Volk 
has won wide, if not general, acceptance in archeological teaching and practice. 

It is almost fashionable to be derogatory about Kossinna’s theories, but 
his methods were perhaps not as bad as the way in which he himself misused 
them. It is remarkable how few archeologists have ever expressly committed 
themselves on the basic problems of method behind the culture concept and 
how extremely rare are those who have tried to define the concept. This can 
readily be seen from Kroeber and Kluckhohn’s (1952) survey, which, however, 
is rather incomplete on European definitions (MacWhite 1954). Of course, 
the archeological culture is a specialized concept dealing with only fragments 
of the totality of culture, a point which is sometimes forgotten. Of the few who 
have expressed their ideas on this subject we may perhaps take the opinions 
of Childe as representing a consensus of opinion which (less some of the 
Marxist overtones in his application of the concept) is generally accepted. 
Childe’s view of culture (for representative examples see Childe 1930:41-45; 
1951:15-16) has not changed greatly since his first definition (1929: v—vi) ex- 
cept for a certain shift away from the rigidity of the Kossinna equation. 
Childe’s general approach, which is very different from that of Kossinna, lays 
heavy emphasis on culture as a social adaptation to physical environment, 
an emphasis which impresses itself on the archeologist more readily than on 
students of nonmaterial aspects of culture. For Childe (1950:2) an archeolog- 
ical culture is, 


an assemblage of artifacts that recur repeatedly associated together in dwellings of the 
same kind and with burials by the same rite. The arbitrary peculiarities of the imple- 
ments, weapons, ornaments, houses, burial rites and ritual objects are assumed to be 
the concrete expressions of the common social traditions that bind together a people. 


In the heading of the chapter in which Childe gives this definition, he uses the 
word “society” instead of “people.”’ Childe (1935:3) has emphasized that such 
a culture, 


is not an @ priori category elaborated in the studies of philosophers and then imposed 
from the outside upon working archaeologists. Cultures are observed facts. . . . The 
interpretation of the observed phenomenon is supplied by ethnology. The traits of a 
culture are thus presented together to the archaeologist because they are the creations 
of a single people, adjustments to its environment, approved by its collective experi- 
ence; they thus express the individuality of a human group united by common social 
traditions. 


As an example of an extreme point of view we may cite the recent theories 
of Pittioni (1950, 1952) who, in elaborating the Kossinna theory, has pushed it 
well beyond its logical conclusions. He presents us with a complicated scheme 
wrapped up is somewhat unorthodox terminology, which we have summarized 
in Table IT. I regret that it is not possible without a long explanation to trans- 
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TABLE II 
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SOCIOLOGICAL AND LINGUISTIC CORRELATIONS OF ARCHEOLOGICAL CULTURE 
Groups ACcorRDING TO PITTIONI 


I. Sociological Correlations 


Archeological 


Lithikum Keramikum Metallikum 
Group 

Welt Allgemeinheit des Kul- _Einheit des Kultur- Volk 

turwillens willens 
Kultur Einheit des Kultur- Stammbhafte Einheit Stamm 

willens 
Gruppe Sippenverbandsgruppe Sippenverbandsgruppe Sippenverbandsgruppe 
Typus Gebundener Sippen- Gebundener Sippen- Gebundener  Sippen- 

verband verband verband 
Lokalfacies Sippe Sippe Sippe 
Unknown Family Family Family 

II. Linguistic Correlations 
Archeological Lithikem Keramikum Metallikum 
Group 

Welt Linguistic stock of the Linguistic stock of the _ Linguistic family: 

first type second type sometimes _ linguistic 

stock as a survival 
Kultur Linguistic family Linguistic family Individual language 
Gruppe Individual language Individual language A" gated modification of 
individual language 

Typus Possibly special modi- Beginning of a dialec* - Dialectical specializa- 

fication of a single lan- tally orientated modifi- tions 

guage cation of a single lan- 

guage 


Lokalfacies — 


late most of the terms from German into English, but the general meaning will 
be grasped easily enough. Pittioni begins with a reclassification of the Three 
Period System into Lithikum (Paleo- and Mesolithic), Keramikum® (Neolithic 
and Aeneolithic) and Metallikum (Bronze and Iron Ages). We are then given 
an ascending graded sequence of archeological groupings from Lokalfacies 
through Typus, Gruppe, and Kultur to Welt which represents a series of related 
Kulturen. It will be observed that the sociological and linguistic connotations 
of some of these groupings differ in each of Pittioni’s three periods. 

The approach of American archeologists to the concept of culture in their 
own field owes more to the ideas of Wissler and Kroeber than to Kossinna or 
Graebner. This independent line of research has been intensified in a number 
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of American universities during the last two decades, yielding important con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the archeological aspects of culture. Many of 
the differences between the results of American and European research are 
naturally due to differing raw material, but much is due also to the different 
approaches. While, owing to the scarcity of certain forms of evidence, a good 
deal of American work on problems of level ITA has in most regions yielded 
results of limited value compared to the detailed results obtained by intensive 
research on European chronology, some of the American approaches to cul- 
tural analysis on level IV are, if not always spectacular, far more firmly based 
and more mature in conception than European thinking on the problem. The 
time is now ripe for a conjoined attack on the problems of archeological culture 
and its significance in terms of social and intellectual culture. Here we shall 
discuss briefly two important streams of American thought which have been 
crystallizing over the last twenty years, one associated with the Human Rela- 
tions Area Files (HRAF) and the other with the Midwestern Taxonomic Sys- 
tem (MWTS). 

As an example of the HRAF school, which grew out of the Yale Cross-Cul- 
tural Survey, we may cite the scheme of correlations put forward by Murdock 
(1953:478) and reproduced in Table III. The series of equations of archeo- 
logical groups with sociological groups reminds us of Pittioni’s theories, but 
biological classifications have been substituted for linguistic correlations. 

The MWTS, which is allied in conception to the University of California 
Culture Element Distribution Survey, does not use any abstraction of culture 
or of culture elements but archeological habitation sites. It can, indeed, be 
truly described as a Siedlungsarchiologie. In the MWTS as originally con- 
structed by McKern (1939) the term ‘“‘component” ‘s applied to the evidence 
from individual sites and habitation units and the term “focus” to the forms 
of culture presented by a series of related components. The foci are, in turn, 
grouped into an ascending series of larger units, ‘‘aspects,”’ “phases,” and 
“patterns.” 

Phillips and Willey (1953:620) have recently put forward some modifica- 
tions of the MWTS in which they substitute for the McKern term “focus” 


the word “phase,” which they define as “‘a space time unit possessing traits 


rABLE II] 


SOCIOLOGICAL CORRELATIONS OF CULTURE (AFTER MURDOCK) 


Culture-bearing Corresponding Cultural Analogous Biological 
Social Unit Unit Unit 
Community Local culture variant Subvariety 
Subtribe Subculture Variety 
Tribe Culture Species 
Nation Culture cluster Genus 


Region Culture area Family 
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sufficiently characteristic to distinguish it from all other units similarly con- 
ceived, whether of the same or other cultural traditions, geographically limited 
to a locality or region and chronologically limited to a relatively brief span of 
time.” It can, they hold (1953:621), be anything from ‘‘a thin level in a site 
reflecting no more than a brief encampment to a protracted occupation rep. 
resented in a large number of sites over a region of very elastic propor- 
tions. ... ”’ The sociological equivalent of the component is the community, 
as defined by Murdock (1949:79)—“the maximal group of persons who nor- 
mally reside together in a face to face association.” In practice they consider 
that component and phase are sometimes identical since ‘‘on the lower levels 
of cultural development society likewise frequently consists of one commu- 
nity.” Phillips and Willey (1953:622) adopt a flexible attitude toward equating 
their phase with society; they consider the present chances to be against 
phase’s having a definite sociological connotation but are not prepared to deny 
that in the future phase may be analyzed in sociological terms. 

The Kossinna theory, which Zambotti (1946: 158) described as a dangerous 
pelilio principii, has not passed without raising solid opposition. Tallgren 
(1937:156) warned against the tendency to see a uniform population group 
behind forms of material culture and gave ethnographic examples demonstrat- 
ing the weakness of this hypothesis; so did Wahle (1941)® who used a strict 
historical approach, with special reference to the old problem of identify- 
ing Germans, Illyrians, and Celts in northern and central Europe. The often 
overlooked but obvious fact that behind what archeologists call ‘Hallstatt’ 
lie not only Celts but also Illyrians shows clearly that ethnic groups with dis- 
tinct, even if related, linguistic affinities may possess the same culture. To 
attach a definite ethnic signification to archeological cultures as delineated by 
Kossinna and his imitators without reference to documentary sources is 
therefore imprudent, and Wahle like Tallgren pleads for a reorientation of 
archeological aims and methods to avoid the errors and narrowness of approach 
which Kossinna’s methods inevitably force upon us. In considering the slant 
which Kossinna gave to the application of his concept of culture we must re- 
member, as Wahle’s study clearly shows, that Kossinna’s ideas were influ- 
enced more by modern concepts of European nationalities than by ethnological 
views of modern cultures. 

Turning to Childe’s definition of an archeological culture, Phillips and 
Willey (1953:617) express views similar to those of Tallgren and Wahle. 
They consider that, 


an archaeological culture is an arbitrary division of the space-time continuum defined 
by reference to its imperishable content. . . . / An archaeological culture conceived of as 
a sliced out section of the space-time continuum corresponds to the observed facts of 
cultural continuity but, as with the empirical “designed” artifact types it may or may 
not parallel the reality of the past social unit as this might have been conceived by the 
peoples who composed it. [Italics mine.] 


However, Phillips and Willey hold out the hope that eventually archeological- 
sociological correlations may be possible. 
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As implied in Childe’s definition, an archeological culture is based on 
types—types of pots, weapons, tools, ornaments, houses, and tombs. While 
modern methods of inferring sociological and economic data from archeological 
evidence play some part, and undoubtedly will play a still greater part in the 
future, in defining cultural patterns, the archeological culture, like MWTS 
foci and phases, is fundamentally based on the typological method, which, from 
De Mortillet (1881)? to Montelius (1903), was primarily a time-measuring 
instrument but in recent times, as indicated by the increased use of the dis- 
tribution map, is now equally important on the spatial plane. Typological 
theory is founded on two basic assumptions: (1) that types exist and are signifi- 
cant,® and (2) that the changes which they undergo on the time scale and on 
the spatial plane indicate cultural change. 

Phillips and Willey (1953:617) point out that there are two ways of look- 
ing at the problem, one envisaging ‘‘culture change as a continuous stream to 
be segmented into types as this best suits the archaeologist’s purpose,’’ the 
other tending “‘to conceive of types as once existent realities.”’ In the first case 
the definition of types is ‘“‘a purely arbitrary procedure, entirely imposed on 
the prehistoric phenomena by the classifier,” while in the second view the task 
of typology is the recognition of something which once existed. Phillips and 
Willey do not regard these two opinions as mutually exclusive. From the point 
of view of a generalizing law of human behavior the two views would appear 
to be mutually antagonistic, but it must be agreed that both concepts are 
needed to face the situations presented to us by archeological evidence. 

Most lithic types are probably functional types, but the greater number of 
the subclassifications of the functional types such as Acheulian hand-axes, 
Levallois flakes, Upper Paleolithic and Mesolithic blade forms, to mention a 
few flint forms, may represent a developing series where each object differs 
but slightly from the next, the classifications based on the differences between 
them being founded on dividing lines drawn by modern observers. Thus 
Movius (1953:37) acutely pointed out in connection with Irish Mesolithic 
material that, 
as Jong as it can be understood that such groupings of the fieldworker . . . are not rigid, 
but rather consist of a series of completely subjective categories for which no very 
precise definition can be given, and which are intended to help clarify and interpret the 
present data, progress can and will be made. 

The same can be said of the style sequences presented by most art-forms in 
archeological material on which so many regional and chronological distinc- 
tions have been elaborated. On the other hand, we can cite Nordic flint dag- 
gers, Cypriote bronze daggers, Hallstatt swords, or Irish bronze trumpets in 
which we find consistent repetitions of forms and even of subforms, which must 
represent deliberate and conscious efforts to satisfy the social and traditional 
requirements, stronger often than mere fashion, of their users. Between these 
two extremes many archeological classifications are probably a mixture of 
observer-imposed and real types; in this mixed category we can place some of 
the more elaborate typologies of both European and American prehistoric 
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pottery, and, in Europe, megalithic tombs and Bronze and Early Iron Age 
fibulae have been the subjects of complicated typologies in which it is difficult 
to distinguish between differentiations which are observer-imposed and those 
which are real or inherent in the material itself. 

In the last analysis, the definition of types, beyond functional distinctions, 
is essentially the same as the definition of certain categories in linguistics, 
both ultimately being bound up in the Gestalt framework of the human brain. 
The problem of real and observer-imposed distinctions exists also in linguistics, 
especially in phonetics, and in the realm of material culture reaches its highest 
refinement in the study of fine-art products. The resemblances to archeological 
reasoning are patent in the researches of a Strygowski (1923), but the tech- 
niques of a Berenson (1947) or of a Venturi (1951-52) in identifying the works 
of Renaissance painters are not essentially different but only more delicately, 
and perhaps more intuitively, applied. 

As Kroeber (1948:543) shows, the type concept is applicable also to institu- 
tions and aspects of behavioral or social culture. Whether we are dealing with 
material or nonmaterial culture we can discern a significant patterning in the 
arrangement of types; sometimes this patterning is clear and simple but in 
other cases the rules we describe as governing the patterns are perhaps mne- 
monic rather than truly analytical. In either case it is not so much the actual 
data, whether an Acheulian hand-ax, a La Téne fibula, a Picasso painting, a 
word or a grammatical form, which really forms the basis of cultural delinea- 
tions but the “patterns of significance” (Rouse 1939:16) which they show.® 
It must, however, be emphasized that we cannot begin to interpret the pat- 
terns of significance presented by archeological material in either historical or 
sociological terms unless we first distinguish carefully among patterns, es- 
pecially group patterns such as archeological cultures, which are based on 
observer-imposed, real, or mixed types. In the last case we must decide, when- 
ever possible, whether the mixed types are weighted more heavily in the direc- 
tion of real types or of observer-imposed types. 

The contention of Phillips and Willey that an archeological culture could 
not “‘be said to have existed as an entity until the archeologist named and 
defined it” is probably an overstatement, even if valid in some cases. But 
their warning that these units may not have been felt as in-groups is of 
more general validity.’° Some of the entities which archeologists call cultures 
very probably were discrete units. But in Europe, especially, the much abused 
word “culture,” leaving aside semantic confusions (Bursch 1950), frequently 
covers a number of quite different group patterns representing very different 
sociological situations. Indeed, we can ask how many assemblages so named 
in any recent textbook of European archeology or in contemporary mono- 
graphic studies can live up to the twenty-two simple words of Childe’s de- 
finition quoted above. A large number are based on a small sector of the 
“imperishable content” of culture." In many cases the interrelations of these 
distinctions based on quite different sectors of material culture are far from 
clear. For instance, in a number of areas and periods in Europe, like the Early 
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Bronze Age in Ireland or the Late Bronze Age in the Iberian Peninsula, the 
link between the burial material and the habitation material is very weak. In 
a number of groupings at present labeled “cultures,” it is quite difficult to 
integrate the sequence of metallic types with ceramic forms, a difficulty which 
is frequently a reflection of the problem of linking burials with habitations. 

Due possibly to the influence of Kroeber’s (1927) skepticism on the cul- 
tural significance of burial rites and funerary customs, the MWTS and its 
cognates are inclined to play down the importance of burials. In European 
archeology our knowledge of habitation material frequently lags behind our 
knowledge of burial monuments and their contents. Although in some cases 
the burial material may reflect a reasonably accurate picture of daily life, it 
often consists of cult objects including its own pottery forms which have rela- 
tively few parallels in habitation material. Even when burial material gives a 
fairly clear picture of daily life, as, for instance, in the Iberic Iron Age, we 
may, as Prof. Julian San Valero pointed out to me, have a certain archaistic 
tendency which can upset our preconceived synchronisms. This may be due 
partly to the conservative tendencies of cult practices, the presence of heir- 
looms, or the fact that a person is buried with objects of personal significance 
which were manufactured during his youth but quite out of fashion at the 
time of his death. 

The European tendency to concentrate on burial material is in part due to 
cognitional factors such as the fact that burial monuments are often more easy 
to recognize on the surface than are habitation sites, and, unless the ritual is 
architecturally complicated, they are easier to excavate. More than a century 
of collecting, both private and institutional, has resulted in the accumulation 
of a large mass of material consisting of single finds, now mainly preserved in 
museums, and these single objects, when we are fortunate enough to know the 
find-place, together with sporadic associated material, such as hoards, form a 
body of evidence almost equal in importance, when the quantity permits, to 
strictly excavation material, whether habitation or burial. We are thus faced 
with a more uneven pattern of discovery than that which underlies the MWTS. 
It is always necessary to ask if the basic material is a valid sampling of the 
“imperishable content” of culture or a distortion caused by accidental fea- 
tures of discovery, e.g., preservation of some types of monuments in non- 
agricultural areas, the ease of conservation of some types of habitations such 
as cave sites as distinct from “open” habitations, or peculiar factors of pres- 
ervation arising from something inherent in the past culture, e.g., the use of 
an easily decomposable material for much of the material equipment, like 
bamboo in the Far East, or settlement habits such as in the case of nomads who 
dwelt in temporary tents but buried in more permanent structures versus a 
settled village folk who practiced water burial or tree exposure etc. Many of 
the cognitional factors which distort our present picture of predocumentary 
archeological groupings will eventually disappear with future research and 
improved techniques of excavation or be recognized as a distortion due to some 
peculiarity of the culture under study. When our knowledge of habitations in 
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Europe catches up to our knowledge of the burial record, we may be presented 
with a very different picture on levels V and VI from that presented in con- 
temporary interpretations, even if the broad outlines of present thinking on 
level IV remain. 

Pittioni’s complex scheme contains more wishful thinking than scientific 
analysis and has had a skeptical reception in archeological circles (Childe 
1953; Kirchner 1954). However, it does contain some features which merit 
serious consideration. The sequence of Lithikum, Keramikum, and Metallikum 
is a useful didactic reminder that in these periods cultural distinctions are 
generally based on stone, pottery, and metal types, respectively, although it 
should be remembered that in the last period in Europe a large number of 
cultures are distinguished on the basis of pottery rather than metal types. 
Like the series of Murdock and McKern, Pittioni’s sequence from Lokalfacies 
to Welt is at least an attempt to come to grips with the too often ignored prob- 
lem of differentiating between varying degrees of cultural groups. While 
Daniel (1943:31) suggested a fourfold sequence of site, industry, culture, and 
civilization, it is perhaps significant that McKern, Murdock, and Pittioni 
have independently arrived at a fivefold sequence, although the center of 
gravity of each of the series is quite distinct. 

Pittioni’s insistence that the sociological equivalents of the archeological 
group classifications were often different in each of his three periods is fun- 
damentally sound even if his equations are not. Patterson (1945:3) has acutely 
observed that, 


the further back in time the fewer are the cultural elements found, and so the fewer the 
implied logical complexes, therefore the less justification for the use of the word “cul- 
ture” in the anthropological sense. It is exceedingly doubtful if the word can be applied 
to any archaeological group of complexes prior to historical times. To these earlier 
groups of complexes the word “industries” has been given, in order, presumably, to get 
over this difficulty, though it does not seem that the real crux of the matter has been 
appreciated since, generally, it is to the Palaeolithic groups that the word is usually 
applied, and “culture”’ is used for every assemblage of Post-Pleistocene age. 


But the relative scarcity of culture elements is not the only feature which dif- 
ferentiates the cultural patterns of groups in the Pleistocene and postglacial 
periods; the most striking feature, which can be noted to a lesser degree in 
later periods, is in the tempo of culture change. 

While Sorokin (1947 :690ff.) decries the theory of the “‘law of acceleration” 
in sociocultural processes, as put forward by Novicov (1896), Hart (1931), 
Ogburn (1922), Ogburn and Nimkoff (1947:524ff.), etc., it cannot be denied 
that, when we apply the perspective afforded to us by archeology, there has 
been a definite and consistent increase in the rate of change of material culture 
forms from the Paleolithic to the present day. Viewed comprehensively we 
have a rising graph, although when we examine various periods more closely we 
can discern some ups and downs, which, however, do not change the general 
pattern of the upward trend. The time-span of the shortest recognizable cul- 
tural space-time unit can serve as a rough index of the tempo of culture change. 
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Thus Abbevillian and Clactonian I appear to have had a span of ca. 114,000 
years on Zeuner’s (1946) figures based on the Milankovié chronology, and the 
three first phases of Acheulian cover ca. 200,000 years. Even if current calcula- 
tions for the Upper Paleolithic are reduced, we cannot think in smaller time 
units than of 10,000 to 5,000 years. Our time measurement units shrink fur- 
ther during the postglacial Mesolithic, and by the parahistoric Neolithic we 
can begin to think in units of 500 years and less. The time unit can in certain 
restricted spheres of culture, like art, come down to a generation in the Iron 
Age. Indeed it is noteworthy that in Attic figured vases of the middle of the 
sixth century B.c. the individual can be recognized by stylistic methods even 
when he does not sign his work, as has been shown by Beazley (1942) and other 
classical archeologists. This is probably the earliest point in Europe where we 
can apprehend individual personal expression through material culture.” 

Sorokin is, however, probably right in denying the existence of a law of 
acceleration. To explain the increasing tempo of culture change we must have 
recourse to a number of factors, of which progressive accumulation is only one. 
While it is outside the scope of this study to examine the causes of the increas- 
ing tempo of culture change, two factors, generally ignored, may be mentioned. 
The first is physical and the second psychological. These are the means of 
communication which condition the speed, frequency, and duration of cul- 
ture contacts through which change may be effected and the resistance/re- 
ceptivity factor, which may be religious, social, or economic, that results in a 
new culture element’s being adopted or rejected. 

But whatever the factors underlying the tempo of change in material cul- 
ture, it is reasonable to suppose that both culture change and the resultant 
new configurations will have quite different social significations to the individ- 
uals concerned, according to the varying rates. We have two extremes: one 
in which change is not perceptible to the individual and the other in which the 
individual is keenly aware of the change. In the former case which certainly 
holds good at least for the Paleolithic, we must ask whether it is valid to as- 
sume that change in material culture reflects change in nonmaterial culture. 
If, for example, the contention of the glottochronologists that in a fixed sector 
of vocabulary considered to be relatively stable there is a constant retention 
rate of ca. 81 per cent per millennium “for all languages, at all times’ (Lees 
1953:119) is correct, then in a given theoretical genetically descended group 
in Paleolithic times, language would have changed basically a number of 
times within the same culture. Thus for the earliest periods linguistic-archeo- 
logical identifications may never be verifiable, and, likewise, it is not possible 
to ascertain whether or not the rate of linguistic drift was actually constant 
or whether it, too, increased in tempo together with technological change. 

Since the contrasts through the time scale are not so violent as in the Old 
World, it is not surprising that American archeology has not faced the problem 
of the possible variation of sociological correlations of archeological culture 
according to period. On a modified scale an increasing rate of change can be 
noted from Folsom to the Amerind groups of the early colonial period which 
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roughly parallels the rates of the European groups from the Upper Paleolithic 
and Mesolithic to the Chalcolithic. In the Andes we have a rate comparable to 
that of the full European Bronze Age in what Willey (1948) calls the “Flores- 
cent” and “Expansionist” periods. 

The Murdock sequence of equations is almost as arbitary as Pittioni’s, al- 
though as unconnected series the elements are better thought out sociologi- 
cally. The equations show a serious lack of a consistent funmdamentum divisionis 
in that the first four members of his cultural series are genetically conceived 
while the fifth is a geographical concept which can in no way be made analo- 
gous to the biological concept of family. 

Although the MWTS was specifically devised to meet problems of the 
North American Midwest, it contains a number of concepts of universal ap- 
plication even though the choice of words to describe them leaves much to be 
desired. It can, in fact, be applied to any relatively unexplored region as a 
basis on which the results of a survey combined with a series of strategic 
excavations could be integrated quite quickly into a solid structure. Since 
Europe has a different pattern of find material which has already been in- 
tensively worked on, it would be uneconomical to try to apply the whole 
scheme, but in some areas its application could serve as a useful check on the 
results obtained by the conventional European approach. Furthermore, the 
use of some term like “component” for the culture of an individual site or a 
period of a site would avoid some of the abuse which the word “culture” 
too often receives from archeologists. 

The Phillips and Willey phase is a basic concept, and, modified to allow 
of the full integration of single finds, hoards, and burials, could be made into 
the basis of a more precise definition of an archeological culture, which might 
now be described as a significant group of space-time units consisting of pos- 
sibly one but generally a number of phases, whose basic traits belong to the 
same tradition. 


IV. INVASIONS AND ACCULTURATION 


Parallel to the problem of the definition and demarcation of culture groups 
on a static plane there is the dynamic aspect of culture change. Over the last 
half-century archeologists in both Europe and America have succeeded in 
reducing the chaos of the old battle cries of diffusion versus independent in- 
vention, and the debate of ex oriente lux versus mirage orientale has been re- 
duced to a reasonable semblance of ordered history. While the major problems 
up to level III and at least the outlines of level IV are now fairly clear, the 
processes involved in the spread of various types and forms, inventions, and 
ornaments from one group to another are but hazily perceived. 

Faced with certain forms of culture change we frequently have varying 
historical explanations ranging from a full-scale invasion to “‘culture-contacts” 
of a rather tenuous and undefined nature. Thus the Kossinna-style archeolo- 
gists see cultural movements mainly as tribal migrations, but their excesses 
have brought about a reaction in practice as well as in theory which we may 
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exemplify by Raftery’s (1947) arguments against postlithic invasions of Ire- 
land. In all cases the fact of diffusion is admitted but the form which it took 
is debated. Hawkes (1954:165) divides diffusion into two processes, (1) pri- 
mary diffusion, which comprises “actual folk movements or migrations of 
peoples, or human groups of whatever size or character,” and (2) secondary 
diffusion, in which culture elements are “transmitted from one group to an- 
other without group migration.” It may be said in criticism that any form of 
diffusion entails a migration of some sort, whether it be a visiting trader or a 
hunter returned after a chance encounter with a neighboring people or a for- 
eign wife captured as part of the booty in a raid on another tribe. If we have a 
group of traders, a party of hunters, or a number of captured women, we would, 
following Hawkes’ scheme closely, have to class it as primary diffusion, which 
I doubt was Hawkes’ intention. Hawkes’ primary and secondary diffusion 
represent two extreme poles, but as in the case of most extremes in human af- 
fairs the majority of cases fall in between. Hawkes makes a timely plea that 
archeologists make an effort to avoid such vague terms as “‘culture-contact,”’ 
“transmission of elements,” etc. Possibly the best basis for a closer definition 
and analysis of diffusion processes lies in the recent studies of acculturation 
beginning with the American Social Science Research Council Memorandum 
(Redfield, Linton and Herskovits 1936; Herskovits 1938, 1951:523ff.; Beals 
1953). Although the idea of acculturation without any significant movement 
of population is inherent in so many discussions in European archeology of 
“influences” and “‘contacts,” it has not, except for Fox’s (1932) “absorption,” 
been scientifically applied. 

Ultimately the question of invasion or acculturation has to be reduced to 
demographic terms. In Table IV we summarize the main demographic situa- 
tions which underlie most examples of diffusion, whether primary or secondary. 
In this table “invasion” means an immigration of organized groups and can 
be peaceful or otherwise: “‘immigrations” differ wherein the immigrant groups 
do not enter as part of an organized group. In the second half of the table we 
have made a distinction between “insular” and “contiguous” situations: 
these are, of course, again two extremes, but the intermediary situations are 
too varied to allow of inclusion."* Where we have two cultures occupying neigh- 
boring territory, assuming peaceful conditions and a reasonable degree of 
receptivity, the processes of acculturation listed for insular situations (which 
can be applied to culture groups isolated by desert, mountain, jungle, or any 
other difficult geographical barrier as well as by sea) become highly intensified, 
and at present the results are very difficult to analyze through archeological 
evidence. Thus visitors can merge imperceptibly into immigrants. If these 
immigrants then gain the leadership and control of the group which they 
have joined, and if the immigration is continued, the original language might 
eventually be displaced by that of the newcomers. As so frequently happens 
in the archeology of the Highland Zone of Britain (Fox 1932) we may be faced 
with a situation in which culture B is absorbed by the more indigenous culture 
A which modifies the B types in its own way, but we are at a loss to know how 
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TABLE IV 


PROCESSES OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY DIFFUSION IN DEMOGRAPHIC TERMS 


(58, 1956 


I. Invasions (1) Migration of whole sociopolitical (ethnic) group 
(2) Migration of a large section of an ethnic group 
(3) Migration of organized groups of family units of 
an ethnic group 
(4) Migration of organized groups of males of an 
ethnic group 
II. Immigrations (1) Sporadic settling of family units of same ethnic 
group 
(2) Entry on permanent basis of specialist groups, 
usually predominantly male, e.g., traders, smiths, 
craftsmen, missionaries, etc. 
(3) Importation of foreign wives 
(4) Importation of foreign slaves 
III. Foreign agents of accul- 
turation 
A. Insular situations (1 


~ 


Visits of specialist groups, as II(2), of greater or 
less duration but who do not settle permanently 
(2) Foreign raiders 
B. Contiguous situations (1) Visits of specialist groups 
(2) Visits from all levels of population of neighboring 
group (the result can be the same as II(1)) 


(3) Hostile incursions 
IV. Native agents of accul- 
turation 
A. Insular situations (1) Specialist groups, e.g., fishermen, hunters, traders, 


smiths, etc., returned after visits to foreign lands 
(2) Warriors returned after raids in foreign lands 
B. Contiguous situations (1) Specialist groups, who usually become bilingual, 
who have specially close contacts with neighboring 
group 
Whole of population which has contact with 
neighboring group 


(2 


far this situation extended to behavioral and social culture and, if so, to deter- 
mine whether or not A kept its own language. 


V. ARCHEOLOGY AND LINGUISTIC PROBLEMS 


Some theorists like Menghin (1952:255), who conceives of a special “lin- 
guistic archeology,” lay much importance on the interpretation of archeological 
evidence in what are, strictly speaking, philological terms. This, as Tovar 
(1954) shows in his survey of archeology and linguistics, is due to the historical 
problem of identifying in the archeological record the peoples and tribes men- 
tioned in classical texts and the need to corroborate some of the cultural data 
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obtained about Indo-European groups through linguistic methods, together 
with the interest in the problem of the Indo-European Urheimat. Tovar (1954: 
334, n. 6) notes a certain negative attitude on the part of a number of philolo- 
gists regarding archeology. Indeed, in Europe this attitude is stronger than 
Tovar’s study would lead us to believe, since so many philologists content 
themselves with disparaging remarks in the classroom and in the lecture hall 
but do not commit themselves to cold print. Apart from Trubetskoi (1939; 
see criticisms in Koppers 1944) and his school, this negative attitude is largely 
the monopoly of philologists of a rigid neogrammarian outlook, and it perhaps 
reaches a peak of invective in connection with Celtic problems (e.g., O’Rahilly 
1946:430ff.) where the failure of archeologists and linguists to appreciate 
each other’s problems and methods has frustrated the development of a Celtic 
archdologie (MacWhite 1955). On the whole, the American approach to these 
matters is quite free of such prejudices which result from a total divorce of 
language from culture, as can be seen from the linguistic section in Kroeber 
and Kluckhohn (1952) and in the papers of scholars such as Hoijer (1948, 
1953, and discussions in Tax and others 1953), due, as Tovar points out rightly, 
to the fact that American linguistics are closely bound up with ethnology. 

From the point of view of method and theory, linguistic-archeological 
correlations pose two important questions. (1) Can an archeological culture 
or any other group pattern be interpreted in linguistic terms? And (2) Can 
we establish some basis on which the value of linguistic and archeological 
evidence may be assessed? 

Without reliable indications from documentary evidence we cannot, at 
present, answer the first question with an unqualified affirmative. The con- 
troversies which rage over the applications of equations of archeological cul- 
tures with language groups are ultimately reflections of the incompleteness of 
our understanding of the delicate interrelations of language and culture, com- 
bined, it must be admitted, with an over-eager desire on the part of archeolo- 
gists to invest their cultures with more significance than is warranted by the 
evidence. In some cases, however, as with archeologists who have tried to 
make their material comply with Schleicher’s Stammbaum theory in tracing 
Indo-European movements, the fault lies in the error of the philologists, who 
have produced so much deadwood instead of a valid linguistic thesis (Bon- 
fante 1947:350). 

The archeological problem of setting limits to culture forms is paralleled 
in linguistics by the problem of defining such entities as language (in the 
sense of De Saussure’s Jangue) and dialect. While, as Lounsbury (1953:413) 
emphasizes, mutual intelligibility, despite the subjective nature of this cri- 
terion, must ultimately be the basis on which we mark off linguistic frontiers, 
the problem of defining a language is rarely easy. Bloch (1948:7) avoids the 
linguistic problem, which has led to such definitions as “‘a system of isoglosses”’ 
(Pisani 1939:10), by defining language by its speakers, and he introduces the 
useful concept of the speech community. Before equating an archeological 
subgroup with a dialect, we should at least determine which, if any, of the 
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“sociolinguistic patterns’ that word used to describe, as outlined by Mar- 
tinet (1952). 

While many aspects of the language-culture relationship are far from clear, 
a few points are reasonably certain. Thus, as Kroeber (1948:225) states, “‘so 
far as the process of their transmission is concerned and the mechanism of their 
development, it is clear that language and culture are one.” It must also be 
agreed that ‘“‘a decisive change of speech without some change of culture seems 
impossible” (Kroeber 1948:226; cf. Graebner 1911:162). Language, which 
Sorokin (1947:53-56) and others have called the vehicle of culture, must 
obviously play an important role in any acculturation situation, and this must 
be better studied before we can interpret in linguistic terms archeological 
material produced by an acculturation situation. 

Our reply to the second question must vary according to the nature of the 
problem which is to be solved and according to the nature of the evidence pre- 
sented by archeology and linguistic science for the solution of the problem. 
If a problem is posed in linguistic terms, its solution in those terms must be 
based primarily on linguistic methods and evidence, which then take prece- 
dence over archeological evidence. Thus Koppers (1944) limits the role of 
archeology in the Indo-European problem to taking one position or another 
based on its own evidence vis-d-vis the philological theories on the problem. 
This relationship holds good while we have problems which are framed in 
linguistic terms and on which there is a sufficiently large body of positive 
linguistic evidence. When a disagreement between archeology and philology 
is occasioned by the dependence of the linguistic theory on negative evidence 
or an argumentum ex silentio, the validity of the linguistic argument decreases 
according as we depart from a fully documented context into Hawkes’ proto- 
or parahistoric periods. The validity of an archeological argumentum ex silentio 
depends on (1) the degree of exploration of the area concerned and (2) the 
absence of cognitional factors which might produce an apparent absence in 
the phenomenon in question. 

Recently glottochronology (Lees 1953) has begun to receive attention from 
archeologists and, indeed, if the method underlying it proves sound, it will pro- 
vide us with a framework on which archeological theories can be more securely 
attached than anything we have at present. But the theory of vocabulary 
retention on which it is based must stand or fall on linguistic grounds and not 
on the presence or absence of corroborative archeological evidence. Instead 
of looking to European archeology to support Indo-European time-depths, 
as Swadesh (1953) does, it is European archeology that must look to the results 
of glottochronological research on time-depths between all Indo-European 
languages for a time frame to guide their researches. At present glottochronol- 
ogy is based on word counts in thirteen languages and the results are remark- 
ably consistent, but before we can establish it as a sort of linguistic C14 the 
system must be checked on all languages which give us sufficient records of 500 
years or more. 
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VI. DIAGNOSIS AND PROGNOSIS 


While archeological reasoning on levels I-III may be considered sound and 
scientific, most of the theorizing carried out on levels IV-VI depends on the 
archeological culture concept or is inevitably influenced by it. There is a press- 
ing need to clarify this concept further, to establish a consistent series to cover 
varying degrees of cultural relationship on spatial and temporal planes, and 
to determine how far the basic unit, whether a culture in Childe’s sense or the 
more precise phase of Phillips and Willey, is based on observer-imposed as 
distinct from real typological distinctions, and to what extent it may suffer 
from distortion due to cognitional features. Eventually more research on 
economic, religious, and social factors may enable us to make more significant 
cultural distinctions, but at present most of our delineations are based on 
typology. When the basic types are real and not observer-imposed, we are 
probably dealing with once existent realities, and the distinctions based on 
them can be interpreted in sociological terms. 

But the blindapplication of the traditional methods of European archeology, 
even of approaches more refined than Kossinna’s (e.g., Menghin 1936), are in 
need of a critical re-examination before we can generalize on sociological in- 
terpretations of archeological group patterns and their history. The linguists 
have their problems in regard to language frontiers, which must be solved be- 
fore linguistic archeological correlations can really be put on a sound basis. 
For the solution of these problems we must look not to the neogrammarians 
but rather to the neolinguists (Bonfante 1947) or to American linguistics. 
European archeology tends, perhaps, to look to documentary history as a 
goal, and American archeology is more closely bound up with cultural anthro- 
pology. The time is ripe for a fusion of methods and a critical examination of 
theory in order to arrive at concepts of universal application. In many cases 
both share the same problems but have arrived at different answers. 

If our approach in this study has been rather negative, it is because our 
purpose has been to suggest questions rather than to supply ready-made 
answers. As an eminent philosopher, who took up archeological research as a 
laboratory in which to check his philosophical ideas, the late R. G. Colling- 
wood (1939), never tired of emphasizing, both the meanirg of a proposition 
and its truth are relative to the question it answers. In short the questions 
must be framed before the answers. 


NOTES 


1 This paper is a by-product of a long study on problems of Irish archeology and Celtic phi- 
lology, which is being published serially in the Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie. Its appearance 
here and its present form owe much to the encouragement of Prof. G. R. Willey, who kindly read 
it in draft and in final typescript. In addition to the intellectual debt acknowledged in the text 
and in the bibliography, my views have profited from the skepticism of two of my teachers in 
archeology, Dr. Joseph Raftery (National Museum, Dublin) and Prof. Julio Martinez Santa- 
Olalla (Madrid), and from discussion with linguistic colleagues, Prof. G. Murphy (University 
College, Dublin), Prof. J. Pokorny (Ziirich), and Prof. David Greene (Institute for Advanced 
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Studies, Dublin). I wish also to express my thanks to Rev. Fr. F. Bornemann, S.V.D., Director of 
the Anthropos Institut, Posieux, Fribourg, Switzerland, for indispensable library facilities. 

2 Cf. Marrou 1954:35-36. 

* This dichotomy, which also appears in Willey’s (1953) use of the terms “historical’”’ and 
“processual,” is an old one which can be seen in Kant’s usage of the words Geschichte and Historie 
and in Hegel’s distinction between res gestae and /tistoria rerum gestarum. Cf. Marrou 1954:38-39. 

‘In the term “period” I include both the subdivisions of Hawkes’ cognitional sequence and 
the classic sequence of Lower and Upper Paleolithic, Mesolithic, etc. It is axiomatic that the rav- 
ages of time increase with the passage of time, and the classic sequence is in itself a good graded 
indicator of different destruction and preservation factors while its economic implications furnish 
a certain index of the material limitations inherent in the cultures of each period. 

5 Compare the “ceramolithic” of Albright (1946:88,318). 

* For comments on Wahle’s paper, see Eggers (1950), Kirchner (1950), and Bursch (1953). 

7 The works quoted here are designed to give good examples of the basic method used. De 
Mortillet proposed his famous classification for the first time in 1869 and presented it to the Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropology at Brussels in 1872. Montelius had worked out the essentials 
of his method by 1884. 

8 Prof. I. M. Bochenski, O.P. of the University of Fribourg, who kindly read a draft of this 
paper, gave me some useful observations on the concept of a type from the logical point of view. 
He views a type as “an ordered class of properties”’ which give rise to a complex relation. Neither 
the complex relation nor the properties are quite arbitrary; for the relation is defined by the prop- 
erties which are observable on the object under study. In practice a given object x with a definite 
set of properties may yield several complex relations and thus we can be faced with a choice of re- 
lations and hence of types. But our freedom of choice is limited, firstly by the properties of x and 
secondly there is a pragmatical limitation according to the heuristic utility of the relation on which 
the type is based. Prof. Bochenski considers that the logical procedure in the establishment of laws 
and types is practically the same. 

® Rouse’s pattern of significance may be compared to Bochenski’s complex relation. 

10 Thus Tallgren (1937: 157) points out that language and, above all, religion are the more im- 
portant factors in defining the in-group from the point of view of a member of a primitive culture. 

"! Goodwin (1953: 154-55) lays down five useful criteria as preconditions for “the acceptance of 
a new culture” in regard to lithic sites. With modification they could be usefully applied to later 
periods, as indeed can many of Godwin’s acute observations on problems raised in South African 
archeology. 

12 Neither the Three Period System nor the classic sequence of archeological periods is a good 
indicator of the changing tempo. For this purpose Albright’s (1946:82-83) series of undifferen 
tiated, differentiated, and integrated culture is more suitable. 

13 One important omission from Table IV is the emporium, or intertribal market. To varying 
degrees this involves the same relationships as ITTA(1), IITB(1), and TVA(1), TVB(1). 
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Some Basic Problems Common to Anthropology 
and Modern Psychiatry 


SILVANO ARIETI 
State University College of Medicine at New York City 


HE present paper takes into consideration three fundamental problems 

which have been studied with an interdisciplinary approach: (1) the rea! 
or assumed existence of primitive thought; (2) the historical versus the scien- 
tific method of studying personality and culture; (3) the psychological versus 
the superorganic origin of personality and culture. 


THE REAL OR ASSUMED EXISTENCE OF PRIMITIVE 
OR PALEOLOGIC THOUGHT 

Does primitive thought exist as a phenomenon of nature? Are such concepts 
as those of prelogical, paleological, paralogical, physiognomic thought, ab- 
stractions and creations of authors, or do they correspond to a real entity? 
What can psychology and psychiatry offer to the solution of this problem? 

First of all, let us try to define what we mean by primitive thinking, inde- 
pendently of whether such a thing exists or not, as something different from 
the normal way of thinking. Our usual normal way of thinking is called 
Aristotelian, because it follows or may be interpreted as following the four 
laws of thought of Aristotle. The purest form of Aristotelian thought is found 
in mathematical thinking. By primitive thinking we mean a type of thinking 
which is pragmatically inferior to the Aristotelian, in the sense that it much more 
easily leads to error, or to conclusions which would not be considered valid 
by Aristotelian logic. This is obviously not a complete definition, but a pre- 
liminary one, which we may use temporarily. Many psychiatrists feel that 
they have found this type of thinking in pathological conditions, and espe- 
cially in schizophrenia. Vigotsky (1934), Storch (1924), Werner (1948), Kasanin 
(1944), Von Domarus (1925, 1944), Arieti (1948, 1950a, 1950b, 1955), and 
many others have studied the characteristics of this type of thinking, in order 
to ascertain its basic differences from the Aristotelian. Some of these authors 
were also interested in finding out whether this thinking corresponds to a level 
of biological integration lower than the one of normal men. 

It is impossible to review here all the characteristics of this type of think- 
ing and all the angles from which it has been studied. I shall mention only the 
fundamental principle on which this type of thinking is based, that is, Von 
Domarus’ principle, which interprets this type of thinking as differing from 
the Aristotelian inasmuch as it does not follow our usual normal logic but an- 
other, primitive logic, called paralogic or paleologic. This type of thinking is 
thus considered not as alogical or prelogical, but as founded on a different 
logic. Von Domarus’ principle says, ‘“‘Whereas the normal person accepts 
identity only upon the basis of identical subjects, the schizophrenic accepts 
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identity based upon identical predicates.” For instance, if the following infor- 
mation is given to a normal man, “All men are mortal; Socrates is a man,” 
this normal person will be able to conclude, ‘‘Socrates is mortal.” This conclu- 
sion is valid because the subject of the major premise (all men) contains the 
subject of the minor premise (Socrates). If, on the other hand, a schizophrenic 
happens to think, “The Virgin Mary was a virgin. I am a virgin,” she may con- 
clude, “‘I am the Virgin Mary.” This delusional conclusion is reached because 
the identity of the predicate of the two premises (being virgin) makes the schiz- 
ophrenic accept the identity of the two subjects (the Virgin Mary and the 
patient). 

In several publications (Arieti 1948, 1950a, 1950b, 1955) I have shown in 
detail how even bizarre delusions of schizophrenic patients could be interpreted 
in the light of Von Domarus’ principle. I have furthermore demonstrated that 
the application of Von Domarus’ principle extends far beyond schizophrenia. 
The whole phenomenon of Freudian symbolism may be linked to this type of 
logic. Freud has demonstrated that a person or object A, having a certain 
characteristic of B (that is, a common predicate with B) may appear in dreams 
as being B or a composite of A and B. The wife of a dreamer may appear in a 
dream as having the physical appearance of a dreamer’s boss. The two persons 
are identified in the dream because the dreamer is preoccupied with a common 
predicate of them (their domineering attitude). Any similarity may lead to an 
identification. The symbol is not only something which stands for something 
else but is also something which has at least a common characteristic (pred- 
icate) with the thing it symbolizes. 

We can easily see thus that in this type of thinking the predicate is a very 
important part. The predicate, furthermore, may refer not only to a quality 
inherent in the objects which are identified, but also to spatial and temporal 
contiguity. For instance, two objects or facts may be identified just because 
they happen to be in the same place or to have occurred at the same time. For 
lack of space we cannot demonstrate here how this type of thinking leads to 
magic (Arieti 1955) and to impairment of categorical thinking and of abstract 
attitude (Goldstein 1943). Neither can we illustrate how this type of thinking 
is found even in normal young children, especially from one to three and a 
half years of age (Piaget 1929, 1930, 1948; Werner 1948; Levin 1938). How- 
ever, in order to clarify what is expounded later, we must emphasize a point 
which was already implied in the foregoing: that in this type of thinking there 
is a tendency to identify a part with the whole, like a room with the house to 
which the room belongs. Expressed differently, a=a+b+c because the two 
terms of the equation have a in common. 

There seems, therefore, to be no doubt that a type of thinking which fol- 
lows a different type of logic and which, according to our usual Aristotelian 
evaluation, is pragmatically inferior to the Aristotelian, exists in nature. 
From now on we shall refer to this type of thinking as “paleologic.” 

What is the origin and cause of paleologic thinking? Modern dynamic 
psychiatry is more interested in motivation than in formal mechanisms. In 
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other words, the first problem that the dynamically oriented psychiatrist tries 
to solve is the following: What is the purpose of the adoption of paleologic 
thinking and of the loss of the Aristotelian? 

We cannot go into details here, but we shall mention briefly that the chief 
purposes are the escape from anxiety, the gaining of security, the satisfaction 
of one’s wishes. For instance, if the patient thinks that she is the Virgin Mary 
just because she is a virgin, it is obvious that she wants to think so, in order 
to relinquish the anxiety connected with her previous state of self-deprecia- 
tion. She would not be able to think that she is the Virgin Mary if she had re- 
tained Aristotelian thinking. Furthermore, by abandoning Aristotelian think- 
ing the patient usually disconnects himself from the society of which he has 
reluctantly become a part and is able to withdraw into his own autistic world, 
where he will be able to give vent to his individualistic tendencies. 

But it is obvious that if he can teleologically shift to this type of thinking, 
the propensity for this type of thinking must exist in him. A pathological con- 
dition or the state of sleep may put into motion a pre-existing propensity or 
potentiality either to develop a new type of thinking or to unchain the forces 
which kept an old type of thinking in a state of potentiality. In other words, 
the question may be asked whether this type of thinking is a qualitatively new 
phenomenon that the pathological condition or the state of sleep creates, or a 
regression to a primitive level of mentality which has been overgrown by 
normal men but which may become active again in certain circumstances. 

Besides the fact that it is difficult to assume a qualitatively entirely new 
phenomenon in nature (unless we mean a new combination of pre-existing 
elements) we have the fact that this type of thinking appears, as a transient 
phenomenon, in early childhood. Furthermore, a neurological orientation in- 
vites us to see the phenomenon in view of the concepts of Jackson, the father 
of modern neurology (1932). According to these concepts a pathological condi- 
tion is the result of a deficit of the functions of the highest levels and of a re- 
surgence of the functions of the lower levels. A genetic study, both at a phylo- 
genetic and ontogenetic level, is therefore warranted. 

This type of thinking emerged when man became a symbolic animal, when 
he went beyond the level of signs and approximated the level of symbols 
(Cassirer 1944; Langer 1942). A dog which has been exposed to an experiment 
in which a bell rings before food is presented learns to secrete gastric juice at 
the ringing of the bell. If we use Pavlovian classical physiological terminology, 
we say that a conditioned reflex is established. If we follow a different system 
of reference, we may say that the bell has become for the dog a sign of the 
incoming food. The ringing of the bell is perceived by the dog as a part of a 
whole “ringing of the bell and food.” In other words, the dog cannot abstract 
the ringing of the bell from an experience in which ringing of the bell and ex- 
posure to food were associated. The animal is physiologically confused, for he 
responds to the ringing of the bell as he responds to food, that is, in this situa- 
tion a part has the same effect on him that the whole has. Physiologically the 
dog identifies the ringing of the bell with food. 
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The complete abstraction of a part from the whole will be possible only 
when an animal has evolved to such a point as to separate the sign of the object 
from the object itself. In order to do that, the animal (man) must realize that 
the sign will produce the same effect that the object produces, even when the 
object is absent (Langer 1942), and, furthermore, that the sign will produce the 
given effect not only on him, but on others as well (Mead 1934; Arieti 1955). 

In other words, the sign must become a symbol (Langer 1942; Arieti 1955). 
If the symbol would produce a given effect only on the person who has created 
the symbol, it would remain a private symbol, or “‘paleosymbol,” which would 
tend to remain part of the specific situation to which it refers, or to be con- 
nected with it, or to be identified with it, in accordance with Von Domarus’ 
principle. A detailed description of this slow process cannot be given here, and 
the reader is referred elsewhere (Arieti 1955). 

It is now possible to assume that in very primitive pre-sapiens races, like 
Pithecanthropus erectus or other races now extinct, a stage of thinking occurred 
which corresponded to the paleologic-paleosymbolic and preceded the Aristo- 
telian-symbolic. 

How is the foregoing to be related to anthropology? The concept of pri- 
mitive or paleologic thinking, having the characteristics here described, has 
produced unfavorable responses in many American anthropological circles. 
There are several reasons for these reactions, but the most important is a 
consequence of the fact that many anthropologists thought that they had 
found this type of thinking in native societies of today and jumped to the 
hasty conclusion that the members of those societies were mentally inferior to 
Western men. Indeed, many books of anthropology are replete with examples 
which show that natives tend to think in paleologic ways. On the other hand, 
many studies have demonstrated that, when natives emigrate, especially in 
childhood, to a Western country, they learn to think and behave as Western 
people do. Lévy-Bruhl’s ideas in particular have aroused criticism. As a result 
of his studies on what he called ‘‘the prelogical functions of inferior societies,” 
Lévy-Bruhl formulated the law of participation (1910). According to this law, 
for the primitive mentality “the objects, the beings, the phenomena, in a way 
incomprehensible to us, may be at the same time themselves and something 
else.” 

The fact was overlooked that Lévy-Bruhl was referring only to collective 
manifestations and not to the individual native. Lévy-Bruhl was speaking 
predominantly at an anthropological or sociological level. It is true that even 
today non-Western peoples think paleologically in many situations, but they 
do not do so because they are biologically forced. For reasons to be discussed 
later, the culture conditions them to think in that way, although individually 
they are capable of Aristotelian thinking. Even races of extinct men, like the 
Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon, were biologically capable of thinking in an 
Aristotelian way, as some evidence seems to indicate. No races existing today, 
not even the Bushmen of Africa or the aborigines of Australia, are biologically 
forced to think paleologically. Possibly only the first races to emerge from an 
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infrahuman status, like Pithecanthropus erectus, were limited to thinking 
paleologically. It is probable that their way of thinking led these races to their 
extinction. In fact, as Langer has illustrated (1942), a symbolic way of think- 
ing, which is not correct and uses paleologic patterns, is very dangerous and 
makes men more vulnerable than infrahuman animals. Animals which react 
to signs or with the mechanism of the conditioned reflex are reality-bound; 
they very seldom make mistakes, unless men create artificial situations to 
confuse them, as in some laboratory experiments. But living beings who think 
paleologically, and in no other way, live dangerously and may easily perish. 

Summarizing, we may state that paleologic thinking exists or has existed 
in nature in the following several conditions: (1) as a necessary way of thinking 
in pre-sapiens races of men, the first to emerge from infrahuman status; (2) 
as a cultural phenomenon, predisposed by certain specific situations which 
have more societal than individual significance; (3) as a very transient way of 
thinking in a short stage of the childhood of men; (4) as a form of thinking in 
dreams and in other manifestations of the unconscious mind; (5) as a form of 
thinking prevailing in certain psychopathological conditions, the most typical 
of which is schizophrenia; (6) as a method of thinking by normal men in certain 
religious, artistic, philosophical expressions or in other manifestations, when 
emotions, or emotionally determined premises, overcome the Aristotelian 
thinking. 

Anthropology is most interested in the first two of these six conditions. It 
is obvious that only a confusion between the first and the second conditions is 
responsible for the controversy about primitive thinking. If natives of today 
think paleologically, this fact does not make them belong to pre-sapiens races 
of men, which are the only ones to which the first condition applies. As a 
matter of fact even civilized races of men think paleologically. How then is to 
be explained the fact that some native cultures offer so many examples of 
paleologic thought, to such a point as to have made some anthropologists con- 
sider their members intellectually inferior or primitive? I suggest the follow- 
ing possible explanations: 

1. The difference between paleologic thinking of Western men and of so- 
called natives is only quantitative. In our own culture many things which are 
taken ‘or granted are based not on Aristotelian but on paleological thought. 
Anthropologists know that for emotional reasons they are not always capable 
of recognizing this type of thought in their own culture, whereas they are 
prompt to recognize it in cultures other than their own. 

2. Paleologic patterns of thought may actually be residues of ways of 
thinking which belonged to lower levels of integration. These remnants are 
for a very long time retained in the culture as patterns of thought or as cul- 
tural configurations, although the individual has overgrown the level to which 
they originally belonged. The culture is much slower in its progress than the 
individual is. Only a few individuals live up to their full potentiality. Some 
cultures may be much slower to lose paleologic modes than other, more dy- 
namic cultures. Moreover, paleologic thought tends to perpetuate itself and 
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the situations to which it gives origin, thus hampering change and progress. 

3. A culture may be particularly rich in paleological ways of thinking be- 
cause the general character of the culture is such as to predispose to a paleo- 
logic, analogic, subjective outlook rather than to an Aristotelian, rational, 
objective vision of the world. 

Even in the subcultures of the Western world we find an increase in 
paleologic thinking where and when life is permeated by religiosity and art and 
is less under the influence of a mathematico-scientific interpretation of reality. 
Some cultures may, furthermore, be reluctant to abandon a way of thinking 
and feeling which, although almost always logically untenable, may neverthe- 
less have immense values for the inner, spiritual, and emotional aspects of life 
which are less touched by logicality. Fromm regrets that the language of 
dreams has been “forgotten” (1951). Arts, myths, folklore contain an intrinsic, 
perhaps “‘intuitional’’ truism, less forcefully expressed by logical methods. In 
our own culture some tenets of the existentialistic philosophy (like the elimi- 
nation of the objective, abstract, universal and the retention of only the sub- 
jective, concrete, particular; the fusion of the object with the subject and of the 
symbol with the object which is symbolized) follow more the paleologic than 
the Aristotelian way of thinking. 

Summarizing, we may state that the presence of paleologic thought in 
certain cultures does not indicate at all that the members of those cultures 
belong to an inferior or sapientoid level. It would seem to indicate, however, 
that during the long process of “‘sapientization” or of becoming fully homin- 
ized, the primordial human stock from which Homo Sapiens evolved had to 
go through a paleologic stage. 


THE HISTORICAL VERSUS THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF 
STUDYING PERSONALITY AND CULTURE 

The dilemma whether culture should be studied primarily with the histori- 
cal or with the scientific method represents another important controversial 
issue. I do not think that I am myself the victim of paleologic or analogic 
thinking when I find strong similarities between this dilemma and the one 
which concerns the formal-scientific versus the historical-psychodynamic study 
of personality and of its disorders. 

The scientific or nomothetic approach studies phenomena in order to ab- 
stract the laws which rule these phenomena. The knowledge of these laws is 
considered necessary to enable the student to interpret, to predict, and, even- 
tually, to alter the course of phenomena, if it is desirable to do so. This ap- 
proach is more concerned with quantities than with qualities, with categories 
than with the individual. The ideographic or historical approach deals more 
with qualities than quantities, with specific entities and with the sequence of 
events than with laws and classes. 

In psychology and psychiatry the simplest method of study is the de- 
scriptive. A phenomenon is just observed and described for what it is, without 
any attempt to interpret it or to classify it, or to go beyond the phenomenon 
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per se. In anthropological circles this approach is generally considered ideo- 
graphic, whereas in psychiatric circles it is considered nondynamic, nonhis- 
torical, and is generally associated with the nomothetic method. 

This descriptive method seems to me the most elementary and the one 
from which both the scientific-formal-nomothetic and the historical-dynamic- 
ideographic methods stem. As we have already mentioned, in psychiatry 
the descriptive method is usually tied up with the nonhistorical method, and 
this connection is due, ironically, to historical reasons. One of the founders of 
modern psychiatry, Kraepelin, was not only the first author to give an ac- 
curate description of mental syndromes but he was also the first to differen- 
tiate and individualize some important conditions, like dementia praecox 
and manic-depressive psychosis, and to give a well-systematized classifica- 
tion of mental disorders. He advanced from description to taxonomy, and tax- 
onomy is a scientific procedure and subject. 

Following the lead of Kraepelin, psychiatrists have pursued the scientific 
approach, to which they were also predisposed, of course, by their general 
biological-scientific orientation. At first they tried to go beyond the descrip- 
tive-taxonomic level by finding organic interpretations of mental disorders. 
With the exception of a few conditions, definitely to be attributed to organic 
pathology, like general paresis and Alzheimer’s disease, this method has failed. 

Psychiatrists could have followed then the scientific method at a psycho- 
logical level, and some of them attempted to do so, although not with great 
success. Watson’s behavioristic approach, which at first seemed to lead to 
great achievements, was eventually recognized as very limited. Another ap- 
proach, the formal, could not advance very much for reasons which will be 
mentioned later. The formal, or psychostructural, approach also follows the 
scientific or nomothetic method, inasmuch as it attempts to determine the 
forms, relations, and laws of psychological matters. 

Freud actually began the historical or dynamic method in psychiatry. He 
did not limit himself to a description or classification of psychological events, 
but he examined the historical progression of them. He discovered that the 
origin of psychological factors in childhood is very important and determines 
or predisposes subsequent happenings. Adolph Meyer too followed a dynamic 
orientation with his “psychobiological” approach. The dynamic approach 
studies not only the sequence of events but the processes of change and develop- 
ment, either toward pathological conditions or toward the mature personality. 
It considers the environment to which the individual is exposed just as impor- 
tant, psychologically, as the individual himself. 

All the foregoing reminds one of Kroeber’s points of view in anthropology. 
Kroeber (1948:253) says of culture that “perhaps how it comes to be is really 
more distinctive of culture than what it is.”” Psychodynamic psychiatry, of 
course, shares the same point of view about personality and its disorders. 
Kroeber speaks of the historical approach not only as a study of time sequences 
but as a “descriptive integration” (1935). The element “space” to which 
Kroeber gives so much importance corresponds to the factor “environment” 
in psychiatry (Kroeber 1946). 
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In modern psychiatry the psychodynamic-historical method has gained 
prominence over any other. It has proved more rewarding both from the 
theoretical and therapeutic points of view. Not only Freud but also others 
who do not accept all of Freud’s concepts, like Sullivan, Fromm and Horney, 
have offered useful interpretations of dynamic integrations. 

And yet, I feel that the nomothetic method has been too easily discarded 
by many in modern psychiatry. I feel that an attitude similar to the one ad- 
vocated by Kroeber in anthropology should be taken in psychiatry also. 
Kroeber says that anthropology is both history and science. Psychiatry also 
should consist of the study of the history of the individual and of a scientific 
examination of the phenomena to which the individual is subjected. The two 
methods complement and revitalize one another. Elsewhere I have explained 
how an integration of both methods is necessary for a full comprehension of 
schizophrenia (1955). For instance, the principle of Von Domarus may be- 
come extremely useful if it is linked to the dynamic process of teleologic re- 
gression and to Freudian symbolism. Up to the present, formal studies have not 
received enough consideration in psychiatry because, without their integra- 
tion with psychodynamic studies, they have remained theoretical and unpro- 
ductive. 

The problem that we are discussing is made even more complicated by the 
fact that the two methods are not so diametrically opposite as they seem to be. 
In certain aspects they actually overlap. For instance, even the historical 
method is susceptible of teaching a certain recurrence of patterns. Let us 
remember, however, that the recurrence of these patterns is indicative only of 
a relative empirical regularity, not of universal laws. This is true for anthropol- 
ogy as well as for psychiatry. As Bidney writes (1953), some of the laws that, 
for instance, Herskovits defines (1948:611-621) are not laws but generaliza- 
tions, which may or may not be valid. Freud too tried to reduce his historical 
method to the scientific when he tried to abstract laws from his psychodynamic 
observations. For instance, the assertion that every psychoneurosis is caused 
by inability to solve the Oedipus complex was considered by him and by his 
orthodox followers to be as valid as a law (Fenichel 1945:91-—98). Actually, as 
Malinowski, Fromm, Sullivan, and many others have demonstrated, this is a 
generalization but by no means a law. The Oedipus complex is not a universal 
phenomenon. Not every psychoneurosis—not most of them in our times, even 
in our culture—is derived from an unsolved Oedipus complex. 

The study of historical-psychodynamic events may enable us to predict 
what is going to happen with some probability of being correct; otherwise one 
would not benefit enough from such studies. However, such studies never 
confer scientific certainty, like, for instance, the scientific certainty that an 
eclipse will occur at such and such a date. The detailed early history of a 
patient may indicate to us that the patient later in his life will present a s/rong 
propensity toward developing, let us say, schizophrenia or a homosexual pat- 
tern of behavior; it will indicate only a strong propensity, not a necessity. 

It is a little amusing that anthropologists often refer to the psychological 
approach as scientific, when, instead, dynamic psychology itself follows a 
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historical or nonscientific approach. Of course, we could continue to argue end- 
lessly whether history is a science or not. This argument goes back not only to 
Kant but to Aristotle (Collingwood 1946; Arieti 1952). 

The basic difference between the scientific and the historical methods may 
also be viewed in this way; although the two methods explain phenomena 
with both mechanical and teleologic causality, the scientific method adopts 
chiefly mechanical causality, whereas the historical uses predominantly the 
teleologic. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL VERSUS THE SUPERORGANIC 
ORIGINS OF PERSONALITY AND CULTURE 

The relation between personality and culture has attracted much atten- 
tion from psychoanalysts and psychiatrists in the last two decades. We follow 
Fromm (1949:1—10) in thinking that three main approaches have so far been 
pursued: (1) the naive orthodox Freudian approach, (2) the modified Freudian 
approach, and (3) the sociopsychological approach. 

According to the orthodox Freudian approach, everything which is found in 
the culture has to be explained in relation to the biological characteristics of 
man or, more specifically, in relation to the libido theory. Cultural patterns 
are consequences of libidinal trends. For instance, capitalism must be explained 
as a result of anal eroticism. 

The modified Freudian approach, best represented by Kardiner (1939, 
1945), attributes great importance to the methods of child training and to 
their impact on the development of personality. Although Fromm recognizes 
that this method is more acceptable than the first, he stresses the fact that 
this method too follows closely the ‘“‘main orthodox Freudian approach.”’ In 
fact it does not study child training in its totality, that is, in the total inter- 
personal relation between parents and children, with interchange of love, af- 
fection, and other feelings, but it studies the impact of parental influence only 
on elementary physiological functions or on what Freud calls erogenous zones. 
For instance, toilet training is considered of paramount importance for the 
understanding of culture. 

The “‘sociopsychological approach” sees the development of personality, 
or at least of the ‘“‘social character,” as a result of exposure of the individual 
to a certain type of structured society. The social character will make people 
‘“‘want to act as they have to act” (Fromm 1949). These different approaches 
reflect two different schools of thought in the fields of psychiatry and anthro- 
pology. The Freudian approaches see personality and culture mostly as a re- 
sult of the instinctual needs of man. Culture, through personality, is the prod- 
uct of man, is psychological in origin, and has the purpose of attaining the 
satisfaction of the needs of men. The other approach is almost the opposite. 
Man is to a large extent the product of the environment, that is, of the culture 
to which he belongs. This second school of thought is represented in psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis chiefly by Fromm and Sullivan. Sullivan sees the in- 
dividual as the result of the interpersonal forces to which he is subjected, es- 
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pecially of the interpersonal contacts that he had with his parents during 
childhood. Parents are carriers of culture. Psychopathological conditions are 
seen as the result of disturbed relationships with the parents or parent-sub- 
stitutes. John Dewey and George Mead have indirectly contributed to these 
conceptions. In anthropology a similar school of thought is followed by those 
who adhere to the superorganic theory of culture, like White (1949) and to a 
certain extent Kroeber (1948), and in sociology by Durkheim, with the con- 
cept of collective consciousness (1950). 

Perhaps a combination of the two approaches is possible. For a while let 
us forget the problem of the origin of culture, to which we shall return later, 
and concentrate on the contacts between the individual and culture, consid- 
ered here, for sake of simplification, as a separate entity. 

The individual may be seen roughly as having two contacts with culture. 
He has a certain biological equipment with which he tries to understand the 
environment and satisfy his needs. Without the possession of this equipment 
he could not make the first contact with culture. This contact is purely psy- 
chological. The individual offers or exposes to culture his biological potentiali- 
ties. Whereas, in studying the first contact, academic psychologists have con- 
centrated on the learning abilities of the human being, the orthodox psycho- 
analysts have focused their interest on motivation, that is, on the necessity to 
satisfy needs or instincts, especially the need to preserve oneself and to obtain 
sexual gratification. But it is obvious that all these facets have to be included in 
the first contact. We may state that the biological equipment for the first con- 
tact consists chiefly of a combination of Freud’s instincts and of Kant’s 
a priori forms of mind. 

The second contact between the individual and culture is represented by 
the acquisition on the part of the individual of things already present in cul- 
ture. This acquisition is mediated by interpersonal relationships, and as George 
Mead, Dewey, Fromm, and Sullivan emphasize, constitutes a great part of 
the individual. Without what he obtains from culture man would not be much 
different from infrahuman animals. This process may be represented by Fig- 
ure 1. J represents the individual; the dark core stands for his biological part. C 
represents culture; a indicates the functions which permit a contact between J 
and C (that is, chiefly, the instincts and the a priori forms of mind) ; 6 represents 
what the individual obtains from culture: 6 is like a stream which will go to 
constitute the outer, dotted part of J, that is, the part which will transform 
man from a biological to a sociobiological animal. Whereas, in the origin of per- 
sonality and of its disorders, the orthodox psychoanalytic school attributes 
more importance to the dark core of J and to a, the cultural psychoanalytic 
school (represented by Fromm, Sullivan, Clara Thompson, etc.) attributes 
more importance to 6 and to the dotted part of /. 

My contention is that the phenomenon in its totality consists of a circular 
process, which is represented in the diagram. The diagram may also be used 
as a graphic representation of an interpretation of culture. Culture is seen as a 
combination of facts which originate from the basic psychological equipment of 
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man (represented in the diagram as the heavy lines of the network in C) and 
of nonpsychological facts (geographical, historical variables, represented in the 
diagram as the thin lines of the network of C). Although it could not originate 
without a, culture has a tremendous expansion and intermediary life of its 
own. It may be compared to mathematics, which could not originate without 
the basic laws of thought. Mathematics, however, expands tremendously, 
accrues from generation to generation, to such an extent that a single man, 


Fic. 1. 


even a mathematician, cannot master the whole of it. Mathematics neverthe- 
less influences the life of every individual in our present culture. As many 
people have emphasized, it has become an inherent part of our vision of the 
world, of the concept we have of ourselves, and of our way of living. Mathe- 
matics thus starts as a part of a but will become a part of the dotted part of J. 
The same thing could be repeated about culture in general, of which mathemat- 
ics is a small part. Culture begins and ends psychologically. It begins psy- 
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chologically inasmuch as it needs the fundamental neurological equipment of 
man. It ends psychologically inasmuch as it operates as a great formative and 
psychodynamic force on the individual. It has, however, life and growth of its 
own. 

The situation is much more complicated than so far described, because 
culture changes, of course, and in order to change needs the work of some 
men. The diagram, in which the original work of the great innovators is rep- 
resented by the line c, takes into account this complication: c, which only 
a few men possess, goes back to C and becomes one of the millions of threads 
of which C is composed. Why some people are capable of developing ¢ and 
why culture is receptive to innovations are not problems to be discussed in 
this paper. 

The diagram is of course extremely simplified. For instance, } includes all 
interpersonal relations, as well as some biological functions already used in 
a. Furthermore, the diagram, like every graphic symbol, gives only a static 
representation of a phenomenon which is in perennial change, and seems to 
emphasize the forces leading to a certain equilibrium rather than the unceasing 
unrest which always threatens this equilibrium. 

The diagram shows that the individual and culture are parts of a very 
dynamic circular process. They are coexistent and mutually dependent. No 
part could live without the other. Man cannot live without culture; culture 
cannot exist without man. There are many phenomena in nature where similar 
mutual dependency is found: for instance, in cases of symbiosis and parasitism 
which show that a certain species cannot live without another. Many readers 
may object to this interpretation of culture on account of what seems an 
obvious fact, that man must have pre-existed culture. But man without culture 
would be limited to the dark core of J. He would be entirely a biological entity 
and not a sociobiological entity as we know him. To become a sociobiological 
entity he needs a symbiosis with culture. Examples of symbiosis and parasit- 
ism, taken from biology, may again help us to understand the beginning of this 
circular process. We know that at a certain period in history, for some un- 
determined reasons, a mutation? occurred in certain species, on account of 
which they could reproduce only in a condition of parasitism or symbiosis with 
a second species. If this second species were nonexistent or unavailable, the 
first species would have perished. 

In the same way we may think that at a certain period in history a muta- 
tion occurred in some primates on account of which high symbolism with con- 
sequent a priori Kantian forms of mind became a potentiality. This potential- 
ity became a reality on account of the presence of similar living beings. In fact, 
it is only the response of other beings which changes potential high symbolism 
into actual high symbolism (see Arieti 1955). Rudimental high symbolism 
permitted the organization of the others into a rudimental cultural society. 
The rudimental society sent cultural feed-backs to men, so that they could per- 
petuate their mutation. Without the feed-backs from the community the 
mutation would not be maintained, or would remain at a rudimental stage, so 
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that the species would not become hominized but would remain at a stage not 
much different from that of apes or from the stage of the feral men who occa- 
sionally have been described (Leuba 1954). Moreover, this particular circular 
process not only perpetuated the species which underwent the mutation, as 
in the mentioned biological examples, but brought about a progressive growth 
on both sides, leading to the simultaneous and possibly endless enrichment of 
man and culture. 


NOTES 


! This law is very indefinite because it does not state the essential condition for the identifica- 
tion of different objects, namely, the necessity of a common characteristic. The formulation of 
Von Domarus is more definite and permits linking archaic logic to the phenomenon of Freudian 
symbolism. 

? The concept of mutation is obscure, and we still resort to it as to a deus ex machina. Recent 
studies, however, seem to indicate that great progress on this subject is to be expected, perhaps in 
the near future. 
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The Myth of the Bone-Accumulating Hyena 


RAYMOND A. DART 


University of the Witwatersrand 
INTRODUCTION 


HE carnivorous habits of very early man, e.g., Sinanthropus, are today 

well known. That similar carnivorous habits also characterized early 
sapient man has often been demonstrated and has once more been exemplified, 
recently, by Movius’ discovery of one of the largest and richest sites of Aurig- 
nacian man ever recorded in Western Europe, at the Pataud rock shelter in 
the village of Les Eyzies in south central France (1954): 


The mammalian finds indicate that the horse was one of the chief foods of the 
hunter bands in the Aurignacian period 25,000 years ago. Some 7000 years later—as 
examination of the Upper Perigordian levels showed—the horse had evidently disap- 
peared from the scene and had been supplanted by the reindeer as a chief meat source. 


These predaceous carnivorous habits of man and his forebears during the 
last million years have stocked caves and rock shelters and lined the sea coasts 
from Cape Town to Alaska and from Denmark to Tasmania and Tierra del 
Fuego with a prodigious array of bone deposits and kitchen middens. The 
steadily diminishing supply of animal food has diverted the rapidly augment- 
ing population of the world during the last six thousand years from hunting to 
fishing and from fishing to agriculture and so increased its dependence upon 
vegetable nourishment for existence. Today the capacity of even the cereals 
to keep pace with human fecundity is doubtful. 

Concomitantly with these profound and accelerating alterations in human 
food habits from flesh to fish and from fish to cereals there grew up the idea, 
embodied in the story of the Garden of Eden, that man was by nature frugiv- 
orous, an eater of fruit rather than of flesh. That mistaken idea has been 
responsible for blaming Carnivora in general and the hyena in particular for 
these human bone deposits and thus for much of the bloody work that the 
hands of man have done both on all manner of animals as well as on his breth- 
ren (Dart 1953). 

The taste of mankind for flesh was shared by his remote ancestors. Venison 
constituted the chief food of Australopithecus prometheus at Makapansgat; 
92 per cent of the bones found there are the broken bones of antelopes. The 
bones and teeth of hyenas and other carnivores are found there too, so, al- 
though I (1926) attributed the presence of the antelope bones to A ustralopithe- 
cus, some such as Broom (Broom and Schepers 1946) clung, and others such 
as Von Koenigswald (1953) and Oakley (1953) still cling, to the idea that 
hyenas or other carnivores were responsible for bringing the bones not only 
of the antelopes but even of the australopithecine creatures themselves into 
the caverns where they have been found. 
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Those who attribute bone deposits in caverns to hyenas seem unaware of 
the prodigious assumption they are making. So, when discussing the predatory 
implemental technique of Australop:thecus, I said (1949b:6): 


The customary and often uncritical attitude expressed towards damaged bones re- 
covered from cavern deposits is to attribute the damage to (a) carnivora (0) falls of rock 
or earth. Relative to carnivora, it is well-known that most South African carnivora, 
such as the lion, jackal and spotted hyaena, actually avoid caverns and live out on the 
veld, killing their prey and consuming it in the open country. Two South African types, 
namely the leopard and the brown hyaena, are attracted by the protection of rock 
shelters and of fissures, and the leopard customarily preys on baboons. 

But it has never been shown, as far as I am aware, that either the leopard or the 
brown hyaena could accumulate in a fissure or a cavern deposits of the dimensions laid 
bare at Makapansgat where they extend to hundreds and even thousands of cubic feet. 


In 1949 we had already taken away from the Makapansgat dump more 
than 10 tons of bone breccia sorted out of approximately 600 tons of dump 
material. During the intervening five years much more than another 4,000 
tons of dump material have been displaced and a further 25 tons of breccia 
recovered. Thus approximately 5,000 tons of dump have produced about 35 
tons of breccia, and, since 10 tons of breccia yield about one ton of bone, the 
prospective yield of the Makapansgat australopithecine gray bone breccia de- 
posit to date is 3} tons. 

When quoting these figures, I said (1954a:315): 

The amount of bone represented by this labour is significant because despite persistent 
personal and press enquiry and field search during the past seven years, no comparable 
deposit of broken bones has been reported from, or discovered in the lairs of living 
hyaenas, leopards or indeed any carnivorous beasts other than man elsewhere in 
Southern Africa. The australopithecine cave deposit at Makapansgat has unquestion- 
ably been made by carnivorous creatures; but its extent, as well as its nature demon- 
strate that the creatures had the habits characteristic of mankind rather than those— 
as far as they are known—of living South African Carnivora. 

Meanwhile it was appreciated that, whatever corroborative evidence 
might be forthcoming from these extended investigations of australopithecine 
deposits, the only type of inquiry that could ultimately disprove Buckland’s 
(1822) hypothesis, which had been based on the South African hyena, was to 
find in the lairs the bones collected by living South African hyenas and to com- 
pare them quantitatively and qualitatively with the corpora delicti in the 
australopithecine lairs at Makapansgat. 

Consequently my assistant, Alun R. Hughes, conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign of inquiry by correspondence in the South African press, followed up 
by direct inquiry and personal interview with all the local people available 
who, by their prolonged contact with wild game, could find hyena “‘lairs” or 
could be regarded as competent to express opinions on these matters. It 
emerged that, in point of fact, nobody living had ever actually inspected a 
“Jair” critically or collected the bones from the “airs” to institute the detailed 
comparisons we desired to carry out. This collecting of kills exposed to hyenas 
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and of their lairs and an excavation of a “den” have now been done by Hughes 
and H. N. F. Harington (Hughes 1954). From these analyses we can state 
with some confidence, first, that the bone-accumulating hyena is a myth and, 
second, that the bone-accumulations of the Australopithecinae constitute be- 
yond all other evidence a revelation of the primary skills and mental habits 
of primitive humanity. 


THE FIXATION OF THE HYENA MYTH 


The myth that hyenas collect and accumulate enormous masses of bones 
to form deposits in caverns was consolidated in scientific literature by the 
celebrated report of Dean William Buckland, F.R.S., F.L.S., Vice-President 
of the Geological Society of London, Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in 
the University of Oxford, etc., etc., on the cave discovered in 1821 at Kirkdale, 
25 miles north-northeast of York City! The myth became an article of faith 
probably because this apparently unimpeachable document was published in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society in 1822 and the dis- 
tinguished author was awarded forthwith the Copley Medal. Accredited by 
the highest scientific authority and expanded by collated comparable observa- 
tions on other cave deposits in Great Britain, Germany, and Southern Europe 
and by supposed evidences of inundations there and elsewhere throughout the 
world, this clerical and academic dignitary the following year published his 
thesis, with a dedication to the Lord Bishop of Durham, as Religquae diluvianae, 
or Observations on the organic remains contained in caves, fissures, and diluvial 
gravel, and on other geological phenomena attesting the action of an universal 
deluge (1823). 

This magnum opus rendered some real service to speleology but definite 
disservice to the hyena, a beast so unfortunately equipped, whether as to ap- 
pearance, voice, or habit, to evoke human esteem that, resembling the dog, he 
seems to have inherited most of the opprobrium that attaches to any dog given 
a bad name. The name itself (Latin hyaena) came from the Greek hyaina, the 
femine of Ays, “swine,” and this Greek name “sow” given to the unhappy 
beast is generally attributed by our dictionaries to its bristly mane. As the 
bristly mane is more characteristic of the hog than of the sow, it seems more 
likely that the name expressed the same sort of repulsion on the part of the 
Greeks as that experienced more than 2,000 years later by the Dean rather 
than an error in zoological discrimination in respect of sexual divergence. The 
Libyan beast known to both Herodotus and Aristotle under the name hyaena 
was called by Aristotle glanos, a term of unknown derivation but very similar 
to glanis, ‘“‘the sheat-fish or cat-fish.”” An Indian wild-beast, supposed to be a 
hybrid between the wolf and dog, the Greeks called krokottas, probably from 
its yellowish spotted color. From krokottas comes our modern specific term 
Hyaena crocuta (or Crocuta crocuta) for the African spotted hyena that ranges 
from Abyssinia to the Cape, as distinct from Hyaena striata, the striped form, 
which is even more widely spread from North and East Africa through Arabia, 
Asia Minor, and Persia to India. The bones of both the spotted and the striped 
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hyena have been found fossilized in the Pliocene of Europe (see Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 1929, “Hyena’’). 

The aversion with which most human beings today regard the slinking, 
furtive-looking hyena thus goes back like its name to the Greeks; it still colors 
practically every description of the creature. 


The animal is nocturnal in habits and has an unearthly cry, aptly compared to de- 
moniac laughter. It feeds mainly on carrion, but occasionally carries off sheep, goats 
and dogs. It is a solitary and cowardly animal [Encyclopaedia Britannica 1929, “Hyena” 


According to the Encyclopaedia Biblica (1914) the Hebrews applied the 
name Sabua to the striped hyena. The Hebrew Zibeon, “hyena,” and Zeboim 
‘valley of hyenas,” are doubtless related to the Arabic sim, “offspring of hyena 
and wolf,”’ which is affiliated in turn with the name of one of the Hebrew tribes, 
Simeon. The Encyclopaedia Biblica also records that the striped hyena is very 
cowardly and attacks living animals only under pressure of hunger, but this 
account grows increasingly bloodcurdling: “‘It prowls about graveyards, or if it 
meets with a skeleton already picked clean by vultures, it can still make a meal 
off it by crushing the bones with its powerful jaws and extracting the mar- 
row.” Finally the claim is made that ‘‘those bones that baffle its gnawing 
power it carries back to its den.” 

Fairy tales still play a considerable part in molding the average person’s 
ideas about natural history. The fox, according to nursery rhyme, carries off 
fowls and geese to its den, but let us recall that even, “The little ones pick 
the bones—O”’: by the time their elders finish with them nothing is likely 
to accumulate. The peculiarity of the hyena is that its strong teeth enable it 
to break bones, not, as most people seem to imagine, with the aim of cracking 
them to extract marrow, but with the aim of crushing and comminuting them 
and gulping down tough parts, including horns, hides, teeth, and tusks that 
are beyond the competence of the dentitions of the other game-killing Carniv- 
ora to crush and consume. The hyena, however, like any other Carnivora, 
often prefers the soft fleshy parts and, provided there is enough other fleshy 
food available, leaves not only the bones but even the hides of ‘‘kills” intact. 
There is no known demonstration of bones being accumulated by living hyenas 
or by any other of the extant Carnivora; there are many nursery stories that 
have familiarized our babyhood with the dens of ogres, where they ground 
bones to make their bread. 

In August, 1953, and after failing over many years to trace down even 
with the aid of hunters the site of any bone-laden hyena “‘lair,’’ Hughes and 
Harington went to the border of the Kruger National Park to a place where 
hyenas were known to have resorted for a considerable period. There, on 
W. A. Campbell’s game farm, they examined one spotted hyena (C. crocuta) 
“lair” under a rocky outcrop and dug up a “den” completely—an antbear war- 
ren still inhabited by hyenas after they had ousted wild pigs. In both of these 
“Jairs,” to the astonishment of the investigators and ours, they found neither 
a single bone broken nor a fragment of hyena dung (i.e., album graecum), upon 
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which two essential objects the diagnosis of bone-accumulating in supposed 
hyena habitations had been made by Dean Buckland 133 years ago (Hughes 
1955). From the absence of bones from these localities it has now become ex- 
tremely doubtful whether hyenas use even the areas round about their so- 
called “‘lairs’” as anything more than localities in which to rest and to sun 
themselves, or the “dens” (which are chiefly burrows made by other creatures) 
as anything more than convenient temporary places in which to farrow and 
to shelter their young pups. 

Incidentally, the spotted hyena (C. crocuta) of South Africa is reputed to 
be much more ferocious than the striped hyena (H. striata) of North Africa 
and Asia, which was the source of Buckland’s legend! Inhabiting the southern 
half of Africa, there is, in addition, the brown hyena (H. brunnea), which, al- 
though its habits are similar to those of C. crocuta, is not regarded as ferocious; 
being even more timid or cowardly, it is rarely even seen by human beings. 
There is, therefore, no reason for believing that it or the striped hyena does 
any more bone-accumulating than does the spotted hyena. 

The sustained vigor and dominance of Buckland’s hypothesis despite its 
lack of immediate corroboration caused me, therefore, to shift my inquiry to- 
ward the origin of the myth itself—how it came to be foisted upon the scien- 
tific world and why it became accepted so wholeheartedly as to require the ac- 
tivities we have been impelled to undertake during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury to demonstrate its falsity. 


THE SOURCES AND ANTIQUITY OF THE HYENA LEGEND 

“The hyaena is an animal of which various fables had been current from 
ancient times. It was supposed to be hermaphrodite or to change sex every 
year .... The belief in its alleged habit of imitating the human voice is pre- 
served in the popular name—Laughing Hyaena—of one of the species. One of 
Rosalind’s promised waywardnesses [vide Shakespeare As You Like Ji] is that 
she ‘will laugh like a hyen’ ” (Onions 1916, 1:485). The hyena was known to 
the Egyptians; according to Wilkinson (1878, III: 284) the Coptic name of the 
striped hyena is hoite—in Egyptian, het or heti—a word scarcely if at all dif- 
ferent from the term yeti, which signifies to Tibetans today the storied “abom- 
inable snowman.” Despite their reverence for many animals both wild and 
domesticated there is no evidence that ancient Egyptians worshiped the hyena 
nor was it hated then; it was simply represented at the time of the Fourth 
Dynasty (ca. 2900-2750 B.c.) as a domesticated animal or kind of game, and it 
is registered as an item in two of the food lists of the time of Chefu (ca. 2898- 
2875 B.C.). 

This historical record of hyenas’ being a regular article of human food in 
the pyramid age is precious in view of the frequent recovery from prehistoric 
human cave deposits throughout Europe from Mousterian times onward of 
the bones of hyenas, foxes, and wolves as well as bears, weasels, otters, tigers, 
and other cats, indeed every available carnivore as well as herbivore. Appar- 
ently early man had few, if any, meat taboos! European cave art seems to have 
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concentrated on food animals, and the hyena is a subject of primitive cave art 
in France at Laussel, La Madeleine, and Montespan; one of the Magdalenian 
dart throwers carved in ivory also represents a hyena (MacCurdy 1924), so 
European admiration of the hyena reaches back to the reindeer age in France. 
Roosevelt and Heller (1915, I:260) say, ‘““Hyaenas are easily tamed and in 
many cases are docile, intelligent and affectionate’’; this is corroborated from 
personal experience by Stevenson-Hamilton (1912), and a final-year medical 
student, Daan Marais, today keeps a brown hyena as a pet in Edenvale, 
Johannesburg. In ancient Egypt they were tamed and “used with greyhounds 
for the chase; and extraordinary to relate, they were also fattened for the table 
being stuffed with food like so many Strassburg geese” (Roosevelt and Heller 
1915, 1:260). Theban paintings, however, represent hyenas as enemies of 
flocks and fields, hunted by peasants and shot with arrows or caught in traps. 
In modern Egypt their favorite food is said to be the ass, and today they are 
credited there as elsewhere with sometimes attacking cattle and people! 
Though they were dreaded by the local peasants, Wilkinson (1878) had never 
found one that ventured to attack a person who advanced toward it except 
when it was wounded or defending its young. 

In neighboring Abyssinia, however, Wilkinson (1878:285) came across a 
widely credited superstition, shared even by an Englishman who had lived 
there thirty years, that ‘‘a race of blacksmiths have the power of changing their 
form at pleasure and assuming that of the hyaena.” Dreaded carnivorous beasts 
play a dominant role in metempsychosis, i.e., the belief in the transmigration 
of souls (Encyclopaedia Britannica 1929, “Lycanthropy”’). Evil souls become 
predatory beasts! Just as Abyssinia has her werehyenas, so Europe had her 
werewolves and India her weretigers. According to the Encyclopaedia Biblica 
(1914), the hyena also played an important part in early Arabian beliefs, and 
Sim, the animal half hyena and half wolf, figures prominently in Arabian 
fables. 

In Egypt both dogs and cats not only were popular pets and assistants in 
the chase but were venerated and mummified. The jackal was the proper 
emblem of the god Anubis, the son of Osiris and Isis, the “usher of souls” or 
attendant and guide of the dead: Anubis was therefore jackal-headed. Some 
of the jackal’s close relatives were particularly honored at certain towns— 
dogs at Cynopolis, and wolves at Lycopolis. Apparently in times earlier than 
those of which we have record hyenas were also venerated in North Africa, 
because Sayers (1930:408) says that “to some tribes they [hyenas] are sacred. 
The Wambulu and Wafiume especially, who leave their dead to be eaten by 
hyaenas, resent the killing of these animals.” Near Eastern people, such as the 
inhabitants of Harran (Carrhae) on the road between Nineveh and Carchemish 
whose cult in Assyrian times was the moon god, venerated dogs, and Darius 
forbade the Carthaginians to sacrifice human beings and to eat the flesh of 
dogs in their religious rituals. Yet today dogs are still consumed, one hundred 
to two hundred annually, for medicinal purposes in Algeria (Chalumeau 
1954). Although there do not appear to be many records of ceremonial hyena- 
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eating, therapeutic dog-eating is a custom that encircled the globe from Egypt, 
Italy, Greece, and other Mediterranean countries to China, Ireland, and Peru. 
“The hair of the dog that bit you is a remedy for dog-bite in Assam as well 
as Great Britain, while in China there is medicinal virtue in the hair of any 
dog” (Encyclopaedia Briiannica 1929, ‘“‘Cynotherapy’’). Whether the high 
honor in which these various Carnivora were held flowed principally from 
their assisting living men or from their devouring the dead and thus becoming 
the repository of the souls of ancestors is not known, but it is comprehensible 
how either respect or repulsion toward them and their biological relatives 
might develop according to the local social attitude, and religious tradition. 

Despite the profound veneration in which these several canine and canine- 
like creatures were held in most parts of the ancient world, and despite the 
evidence from folklore and nomenclature that among Europeans in the west 
and Semites in the Near East as well as among some Javanese and North 
American Indian peoples to the east canine types formerly served as totemic 
animals—perhaps because of that early and widely dispersed veneration—cer- 
tain other Near Eastern peoples, such as the Hebrews and Moslems, with more 
recent and isolational religious practices, despised dogs as unclean animals. 
The not very distantly related hyenas, in particular, that prowled and cacoph- 
onously howled like solitary unearthly demons, became, especially in the 
Near East, symbolical of all that was insatiably cruel, foul, and ghoulish. 

Buckland, dependent chiefly on these graphic Near Eastern sources for 
written information about hyenas, dramatically but hyperbolically described 
their activities thus (1822:188): 


Being greedy also of putrid flesh and bones: their Jove of putrid flesh induces them to 
follow armies, and dig up human bones from the grave. They inhabit holes which they 
dig in the earth, and chasms of rocks; are fierce, and of obstinate courage, attacking 
stronger quadrupeds than themselves and even repelling lions. 


It is useful to recall here not only Buckland’s natural history sources but 
some of the recent events that had occurred and the social ideas prevalent in 
England during the days of the First Gentleman of Europe, which Jane Austen 
has immortalized. During the decade after the French Revolution in 1789 
‘liberty of opinion ceased to exist in Great Britain’ (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
1929 “‘Reform Movement”), but the Napoleonic wars kept people’s minds 
occupied until 1815. These colorful pictures of predaceous hyenas following 
armies and repelling lions, although drawn from the Near East, still seemed 
apposite to an era familiar with the Retreat from Moscow, and can scarcely 
be regarded as scientific evidence about the habits of hyenas. Hyenas may, 
like dogs, excavate holes in the earth, but they do not excavate caverns. The 
idea that they inhabit caverns has not been supported by the information ac- 
cumulated during the 132 years since Buckland wrote, that have witnessed the 
opening up of the, at that time, Dark Continent—Africa. Also, whatever it 
implied 150 years ago in Europe, the scaring away of lions from their prey 
does not imply anything awesome to South Africans in the 1950’s. Scaring 
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lions away from their prey with a courageous advance aided by menacing 
gestures, and if necessary by sticks or stones thrown by hand or beaten upon a 
tin can or rattled therein, is a procedure carried out frequently enough by 
Bantu piccanins (especially if the family is in need of meat) on farms in the 
vicinity of the Kruger National Park Game Reserve. As I write, a local news- 
paper (Rand Daily Mail, March 27, 1954), on behalf of the park trustees, 
warns European visitors (who drive through in thousands each year) against 
the dangers of blowing car-horns, shouting, and whistling to attract the atten- 
tion of the elephants and threatens the general public against interfering with 
the animals by stating specifically that, “One tourist was fined and forbidden 
to enter the park for 12 months because he left his car and chased three lions 


from their prey” (italics mine). 


Roosevelt and Heller (1915 I:259) succeeded in gathering together some 
vivid stories of hyena activities in East Africa, but they are somewhat more 
restrained than those Buckland relied upon: 


In fact, the hyaena is a singular mixture of abject cowardice and the utmost ferocity. 
Usually feeding on carrion, and often hesitating to attack even the weakest animal if it 
is unhurt and on its guard, the ravenous beast will, on occasions, even when single but 
especially when in troops, assail very formidable creatures. A troop has been known to 
kill a half-grown rhinoceros which had returned to the body of its mother, slain by 
hunters. Not only sheep and goats but donkeys, mules, cattle, and dogs are at times 
destroyed. In killing men, women, and especially children, a man-eating hyaena will 
penetrate big villages; one took a native from a hut in Nairobi itself. When in troops 
they have been known to seize animals that have been wounded by hunters, and to 
attempt to stand off the hunters. We have never known them in such a case to attack 
the hunters. 


The aristocratic source upon which Buckland (1822) relied was the lurid 
sixteenth-century narrative of Ogier Ghislain de Busbecq (fl. 1522-92), a 
Flemish author. After having served under Charles V, he had entered the 
service of Ferdinand of Austria and had been sent as ambassador of the King 
of the Romans to the court of Suleiman the Magnificent at Constantinople 
in 1533. From Busbecq, Buckland culled the following crucial and spectacular 
quotation (1822:188): 


Their habit of digging human bodies from the grave and dragging them to their den, 
and of accumulating around it the bones of all kinds of animals is thus described by 
Busbequius, where he is speaking of the Turkish mode of burial in Anatolia and their 
custom of laying large stones upon their graves to protect them from the Hyaenas. 
‘Hyaena regionibus iis satis frequens; sepulchra suffodit, extrahitique cadavera, 
portatque ad suam speluncam; juxta quam videre est ingentem cumulum ossium hu- 
manorum “veterinariorum” et reliquorum omne genus animalium?’ (Busbeq. Epist. 
1 Leg. Turc.) (italics mine). 


The practice of erecting cairns over graves may possibly have originated 
in the Near East through the desire to prevent depredations by dogs, jackals, 
and other carnivores; certainly hyenas were not the only, nor necessarily the 
chief, offenders. Buckland doubtless overlooked the fact that werewolves were 
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of particular public interest not only in Abyssinia but in Europe, especially 
during the sixteenth century, when Busbecq was writing! At the end of that 
century (as the trials of Roulet at Angers in 1598 and of Jean Grenier at 
Bourdeaux in 1603 show) persons accused of being werewolves were for the 
first time recognized as merely victims of insanity. In Buckland’s own grisly 
days at the beginning of the nineteenth century the operations of resurrec- 
tion-men were also reaching their zenith, and the brothers Grimm and Hans 
Andersen were just in the process of curdling the blood of educated nursery 
children with their fairy stories and folklore of bone-grinding ogres. The 
snatching of human bodies from graves not by hyenas but by “hyena-like”’ 
human beings was “hot news” and a real nightly terror, against which all who 
had the means were protecting their deceased relatives throughout contem- 
porary civilized Europe. In that social environment, both fanciful and factual, 
this hoary-headed romance about hyenas collecting “enormous piles of bones 
of human beings, of domestic animals, and of remains of every sort of animal 
in the vicinity of their caves’’ struck so realistic and resonant a note that it was 
acceptable to the Royal Society of London as evidence, although it had gath- 
ered the dust of nearly three centuries. With that cachet the Busbecq quota- 
tion became particularly effective, not only by virtue of the internal weight of 
its illustrious oriental origin and scholastic Latinity, but also through its now 
becoming invested with the triple sanction of recommendation by an elevated 
church dignity holding the Chair of Geology in the University of Oxford and 
receiving the highest distinction in the power of his scientific peers to award. 

These several circumstances had the natural effect of committing paleon- 
tologists to accept and to believe with unquestioning ardor for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half that Carnivora in general and hyenas in particular so habitually 
excavate holes in the earth and accumulate bones that they are responsible 
for practically all bone breccias in the interiors of the caverns. The ingeniem 
cumulum ossium humanorum, etc., which even the credulous Busbecq had 
only brought to the vicinity of the hyena’s cave, was magically transported 
by Buckland completely underground into the remotest depths of any limestone 
cavern. 

Thus the most distinguished authority on paleobiology in recent times, 
Abel (1935:322), said with seeming discrimination: 


Ob es Wolfe waren, die die in der Drachenhéhle gefunden Steinbécke eingeschleppt 
haben, was mir die warscheinlichste zu sein scheint, oder es der palaeolithische Mensch 
war, der in der Drachenhéhle auf Birenjagte und vielleicht gelegentlich einen Stein- 
bock zu seinen Feuerstellen brachte um ihn dort zu verzehren, ist nicht mit Sicherheit 
zu ermittlen. 


Yet he proceeded dogmatically to state: 


Hingegen steht es ausser allem Zweifel, das z.B. in der Hyanenhdhle, die als “Fuchs- 
lucken” oder “Teufelslucken” bekannt ist und die in der Nahe von Eggensburg in 
Niederésterreich liegt, die aufgefundenen Reste von Huftieren nur von den Hohlen- 
hydnen in diese Héhle geschleppt worden sein kénnen. Die hier nachgewiesenen Beu- 
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tetiere der Hyiinen waren folgende: Cervus elaphus, Megaceros spec.; Rangifer spec., 
Bos (oder Bison), Elephas primigenius, Coelodonta antiquitatis, Equus spec., Equus 
(Hemionus) spec. Die Reste kleiner Siugetiere stammen vielleicht von den Beuteziigen 
der Wolfe die méglicherweise gleichzeitig mit den Héhlenhyanen die Héhle gewohnten, 
teilweise wchl auch von den Fuchsen, die in geschiitzten Winkeln der Hoéhle ihre Baue 
angelegt hatten. 


Acceptance of Buckland’s theory of hyenas as bone-gatherers has been 
so uncritical and so often reiterated, since the time when his most brilliant 
pupil, Charles Lyell, adopted it, that the bone-gathering habit has been ex- 
tended to all Carnivora and has become a basic postulate of current geological 
and anthropological thought (see Von Koenigswald 1953; Oakley 1953), de- 
spite the misrepresentation it involves of the habits both of the Carnivora and 
of man. 

So completely has Buckland’s theory been accepted that the fundamental 
work of Breuil in identifying the bone culture of Choukoutien as human has 
been utterly neglected. Constrained by the stolid skepticism of his twentieth- 
century colleagues, he directed attention in his monograph on the bone and 
antier industry of the Choukoutien Sinanthropus site (1939) to the features 
in which human work upon animal bones was distinctive as compared with 
that of Carnivora in zoos and of Rodentia in caves and elsewhere. Breuil (1939) 
confessed that, “The most powerful mechanical action on bones is due to 
Hyaena, whose dentition is strong enough to split Deer, Horse and Ox bones 
into fragments by the opposed pressure of its jaws.’’ He also stated what 
Buckland failed to state, that, 


Fractures made in this way are certainly not easy to differentiate from those made by 
man with an anvil and a hammerstone. They spread obliquely and in stars from a 
centre towards the end, and break the bones, producing flakes arranged in the form of a 
butterfly’s wing round the spot struck. 


Despite Breuil’s careful studies on bones from zoos and the distinctive re- 
current themes found in human deposits, however, belief in the Buckland 
legend persists, first, because its past proponents have been so prominent and, 
second, because its sources have not been exposed nor its so-called “‘evidence”’ 
and implications critically examined. Consequently it still actively mystifies 
those who, like Buckland and Lyell, have had no means, other than the study 
of hyenas in menageries, of checking its falsity on the spot. The purpose of this 
paper is triple; first, to demonstrate that Buckland’s premise about hyenas 
accumulating bones, whether inside or outside caves, was based on this an- 
cient myth, which he exaggerated! Second, it will serve to remind those who 
have not had the opportunity of studying Buckland’s works that the declared 
objective of that exaggeration, by giving an apparently feasible explanation 
for the presence of broken bones in caves, was to attest that cavern deposits, 
other than those thought by him to be due to hyenas, were the result of a 
universal Flood. Third, my purpose is to recall the fact that the only alterna- 
tive to both these legends would have been for Buckland to accept the truth 
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(which was demonstrated only two years later) that accumulations of broken 
bones in caves are due mostly to prediluvial man—i.e., to attribute to mankind 
a pre-Noachian antiquity. This, he and contemporary science were determined 
to resist. Geology has outgrown the basic flood myth, but paleontology has 
preserved the incidental hyena-collecting myth that Buckland propagated. 

Buckland’s classical work appeared in 1823. The Noncomformist Emanci- 
pation Act was not passed in England until 1828, the Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act in 1829, and the Whig Reform Act in 1832! Simultaneous with 
Buckland’s pre-eminence it was the distinction and misfortune of another but 
much less elevated clergyman belonging to the unemancipated Roman Catholic 
persuasion (see MacCurdy 1924) to spring in 1825—and thus only two years 
after Buckland’s speleological authority had been irrevocably acclaimed by 
the Royal Society—a most unwelcome surprise upon all defenders of estab- 
lished Mosaic tradition by bringing to light in the famous caverns of Kent’s 
Hole, near Torquay, “the first flint implements ever discovered in a cave 
along with the bones of extinct animals” (Dawkins 1874:14). McEnery re- 
alized that these implements proved the contemporaneity of man with these 
extinct creatures of the warmer climate they had demonstrated to Buckland, 
but Buckland 


refused even to entertain the idea. Although the discovery was verified by the inde- 
pendent researches of Mr. Godwin Austin in 1840, and by the Torquay Natural History 
Society in 1846, the force of prejudice was so strong, that the matter was not thought 
even worthy of investigation. Mr. McEnery’s manuscripts were lost until the year 
1859 [i.e., the year when the Origin of Species appeared and 18 years after McEnery’s 
death], when an abstract of them was published by Mr. Vivien, and subsequently they 
were printed in full by Mr. Pengelly, the able superintendent of the exploration which 
has been carried on by a committee of the British Association since 1865, by whom 
several thousand flint implements have been obtained, under the conditions pointed out 
by Rev. J. McEnery and Mr. Godwin Austin [Dawkins 1874: 15]. 


While the presumption of the Roman Catholic chaplain at Tor Abbey in 
Devonshire in declaring man’s contemporaneity with Buckland’s tropical 
fauna was being brushed aside by the academic and clerical arrogance of that 
pre-Darwinian era, and the unfortunate McEnery, who died in 1841 rejected 
and unvindicated, was being robbed of the recognition that subsequently fell 
to M. Boucher de Perthes in France in 1847, numerous other caves investigated 
in England, France, Germany, and elsewhere corroborated and extended the 
truth of McEnery’s fundamental demonstration and conclusion. Yet, even 
when Fuhlrott discovered the Neanderthal remains of ice-age man in 1856 
and Schaffhausen described them, opposition was still so determined that 
the pathologist Virchow frustrated their recognition by describing the skull 
as pathological and belonging to an idiot. Not until 1863—seven years after 
Buckland’s death—did Lyell’s Antiquity of Man admit his adhesion to Dar- 
win’s theory and man’s early appearance on the earth, proved by the flint 
implements found in post-Pliocene strata. In their satisfaction about this de- 
layed recognition of human and mammalian contemporaneity during the 
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Pleistocene era, geologists and archeologists appear to have been content to 
swallow Buckland’s admitted assumptions about hyenas’ bone-accumulating 
habits without further test, despite the proved falsity of his main thesis. Nor 
was Buckland the only fanciful writer to describe the ways of prehistoric hy- 
enas. Thus, despite the finding of human implements and calcined bones in 
Wookey Hole, Dawkins (1874:295-314) interpreted the great bone-beds of 
that cavern near Wells in Somerset (the first with a square area of 98 feet and 
3-4 inches thick, the second with a square area of 15 feet and similar thickness, 
and the third with a square area of 84 feet) as ‘‘a gigantic hyaena den.” It 
certainly was gigantic! 

The hyaenas were the norma] occupants of the cave, and thither they brought their 
prey. We can visualise those animals pursuing elephants and rhinoceroses along the 
slopes of the Mendip till they scared them into the precipitous ravine, or watching until 
the strength of a disabled bear or lion ebbed away sufficiently to allow of its being over- 
come by their cowardly strength. Man appeared from time to time on the scene, a 
miserable savage armed with bow and spear. . . . Sometimes he took possession of the 
den and drove out the hyaenas; for it is impossible for both to have lived in the same 
cave at the same time. He kindled his fires at the entrance, to cook his food, and to keep 
away the wild animals; then he went away, and the hyaenas came back to their old 
abode. While all this was taking place there were floods from time to time until even- 
tually the cave was completely blocked up with their deposits. 


Buckland (1822:189) had naturally seized on travelers’ tales, such as that 
of Sparman and Pennant “‘that a single hyaena has been known to carry off a 
living man or woman in the vicinity of the Cape,” to support his theory. The 
only specific evidence he attempted to adduce from the fossil bones (1822: 16) 
was that ‘‘on some of the bones, marks may be traced which, on applying one 
to the other, appear exactly to fit the form of the canine teeth of the hyaena 
that occur in the cave.’”’ Nothing, however, was forthcoming, of course, to 
disprove that the piercing of the fossil bone had been done by a water drip, or 
a sharp stone, or a bone implement, or even if it were conceded that a tooth 
had done the breaking, to disprove that it was a canine tooth in a skull or jaw 
wielded by human hands. The necessity for such alternative disproofs could 
only arise when the contemporaneity of man was admitted. Buckland justifi- 
ably drew attention to the ability of the hyena to snap off the leg of a dog with 
a single crunch of its powerful jaws and to crack the long bones of an ungulate 
as huge as the domestic ox. He also reported observing the beast at its dread 
work and that the leg-bone of an ox broken by hyena jaws in a modern 
menagerie closely resembled the broken leg-bone of a bison in the cavern at 
Kirkdale. He stated that he had preserved such a bone but did not figure it; but 
Dawkins (1874: 282) illustrated two such bones, recent and fossil, alongside one 
another for comparison, together with Buckland’s statement about a hyena 
crunching the shinbone of an ox and eating most of its splinters and the marrow. 

The vital difference about human deposits and the australopithecine de- 
posit at Makapansgat is that the bone splinters are not eaten up: they are still 
there! Moreover, Buckland’s gratuitous assumption that a hyena did the bone- 
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splintering work on the bison at Kirkdale does not dispose of the fact, pointed 
out by Breuil (1939), that bones cracked by human beings with a stone or anvil 
cannot be differentiated with any degree of cerlainty from those cracked between 
hyena teet/.. Bones so broken by human beings and also the ones portrayed by 
Dawkins exhibit cleanly broken, and not gnawed, edges. The illustration in 
question, while it shows that the bison-bone at Kirkdale could have been bro- 
ken by a hyena, does not prove that it was broken by a hyena, and it certainly 
cannot prove that a hyena collected the bones. Even if it were granted that a 
hyena could have broken the bone in question, the most likely explanation of 
its presence in a cave would still be that human beings had rescued the kill, of 
which the limb containing the broken bone formed a part, from the bone- 
breaking hyena and had carried it off to the cave. 

The crucial issue is not, as Buckland and the followers of his hyena hypoth- 
esis have assumed, whether hyenas can crack bones, nor is it even (as the 
foregoing remarks of Buckland, Dawkins, and Breuii might seem to indicate) 
whether bones broken by hyenas and by human beings do, or do not, resemble 
one another. Despite demonstrating that an ox bone cracked by a hyena in a 
zoo can resemble a cracked auroch’s bone found in a cave, Dawkins, when he 
found leg-bones of the giant aurochs broken short across and not bitten 
through, ultimately (1874:310-11) had to resort to the foregoing far-fetched 
type of hyena pack-hunting scenario (that hyenas hunt troops of animals in 
packs and force them over precipices) to explain the sort of thing which even 
he conceded a hyena obviously cannot do. Hyenas do not hunt in packs, and 
we will examine later the still greater unrealized difficulties Buckland would 
have had to explain away. The crucial issue, however, is whether it is or is not 
the habit of the hyena or of any other Carnivora /o accumulate great piles of bones 
inside deep caves, as we know primitive man habitually accumulated great piles 
of bones inside deep caves and as he subsequently accumulated great piles of 
shells along the banks of rivers, the shores of lakes, and the coast-lines of the 
oceans of the world. 

The answer to that issue reached by examination and excavation of hyena 
“Jairs” is NO! That hyenas habitually accumulate enormous piles of bones in 
or even about their dens is a fairy tale! Within a fifty-yard radius of hyena lairs 
there are no more bones than may be found on any equivalent area of veld. 
But the fact that people made and retained such traditions for thousands of 
years shows that hyena story-making was important. The hyena tradition is 
explicable on the basis that socialized agricultural man needed such stories in 
the process of dissociating himself from hunting and cannibalism and of de- 
veloping customs of human burial instead. When man believed the hyena 
fables, his own bone-accumulating habits lay so far in his past that he could 
only be reminded of them through his inescapable folklore of ogres and were- 
wolves, or through encountering less civilized brethren still following these 
ghoulish practices or through upsurges of his own repressed flesh-devouring 
lusts. 

Those early but orderly riverine communities that, as the game was deci- 
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mated, became increasingly dependent for physical sustenance upon vegetable 
oils and pulped grass seeds (i.e., cereals) could have their sodden monotonous 
diet supplemented only by minima of domesticated animal foods, by such fish 
or flesh as was rationed to them under stringent taboos. It was profitable for 
their leaders to instil into the minds of such cereal-dependent communities 
the deepest possible respect and reverence for the Earth Mother and a pro- 
found contempt for and hatred of such ungoverned troglodytic huntsmen as 
lacked their own niceties of regulated sacrificial dietary discrimination in re- 
spect of living food animals. 

To the tillers of fields and keepers of herds feckless hunting peoples auto- 
matically become robbers—loathsome, flesh-devouring, bone-grinding ogres 
or blood-sucking, body-snatching vampires. Both to the Bantu and to the 
Europeans the meat-eating, cattle-stealing Bushmen were anathema; they 
too had to be hunted or exterminated! For man to desist from such flesh-eating 
practices it was necessary for him not merely to become separated from them 
but to learn to regulate and even to despise them and to preserve a state of 
revolt against those that practiced them. In that process of separation it was 
serviceable for communal humanity to find suitable scapegoats—to create 
symbols of wickedness out of the unalterable Carnivora. For such evil proto- 
types nothing was more suitable than to select the disgusting, skulking crea- 
tures with habits far more revolting than any brave, sociable human being 
could ever imagine his own to have been and to call them abominable, cow- 
ardly, filthy, carrion-loving, necrophilic, body-defiling, bone-accumulating, 
demoniacally-laughing swine — in brief, hyenas! 

Ignorant or disdainful of their common human ancestry, the early but 
prolific farming communities easily became accustomed to regard the scattered 
and diminishing hordes of huntsmen that they encountered outside their agri- 
cultural enclaves as ravenous packs of carnivorous beasts: they were but jack- 
als, dogs, wolves or, especially, hyenas. In the process of becoming agricultural 
communities the devilishly cachinnating hyena* seems to have served human- 
ity beyond all other beasts as a symbol of the loathsomeness of his untram- 
meled carnivorous past. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE DEMANDS OF BUCKLAND’S HYENA HYPOTHESIS 


Although the complete excavation of a known hyena “lair” on an estate 
bordering on the Kruger Park Game Reserve yielded nothing more than the 
intact skeleton of a tortoise that had dropped into it to die, Buckland’s theory 
has had so many distinguished adherents and is still so uncritically resurrected 
in scientific literature as well as congenial folk-lore that nothing less than de- 
tailed criticism of what his thesis failed to prove and asks us to accept is likely 
to liberate anthropology and paleontology from what mythology assisted 
Buckland in transforming into this hitherto ineradicable belief. 


* “The Hyena, in his association with the Hare, is the most likely original of Brer Fox, pos- 
sessing at the same time some characteristics of Brer Wolf.” For this and further information 
about the hyena in mythology, see Werner 1925, VII: 285 et seq. 
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Before any of the objections, certain of which he himself anticipated, are 
considered, let us recall in all justice that even to Buckland the dragging of 
bones inio caves by hyenas was, admittedly, only a conjecture. The specific 
reason he gave for feeling (1823:19-20) that ‘“‘this conjecture is rendered al- 
most certain” was because of 


the discovery I made of many small balls of the solid calcareous excrement of an animal 
that had fed on bones, resembling the substance known in the old Materia Medica by 
the name of graecum;. . . It was at first sight recognised by the keeper of the Menagerie 
at Exeter Change, as resembling, both in form and appearance, the faeces of the spotted 
or Cape hyaena, which he stated te be greedy of bones beyond all other beasts under 
his care. 


Thus by strange coincidence it was the same H. crocuta, the South African 
hyena we are considering, that provided the second item of objective evidence 
for this misleading corroboration of Buckland’s “conjecture” by the mena- 
gerie keeper. Neither the menagerie keeper nor Buckland, however, took into 
account the fact that Carnivora in general and hyenas in particular—as the 
recent excavation showed—when not caged do not foul their lairs. Nor did the 
further probability enter their or other scientists’ consideration that all other 
Carnivora and even human beings, with a carnivorous and bone-containing 
diet, would be bound to excrete an album graecum similar to that excreted by 
hyenas. 

There is no evidence to show that hyenas do but there is evidence to show 
that hyenas do not defecate in the burrows they occupy with their young, so it is 
most improbable that if they had accumulated bones in caverns they would 
have defiled them in that way. But in view of the connection between the 
hyena and the pharmacopoiea cited by Buckland the following two items 
from S.C. Schoeman’s letter of December 16th, 1953, to Hughes should be 
quoted: 


(a) In East Africa, amongst Natives and South African Europeans alike, a hyaena 
fang, properly sterilized, will be given to a baby on which to cut his or her teeth. 

(6) The dung of a hyaena (white in colour due to its bone-eating habits) is heated to 
a high temperature, thereafter powdered and given to a baby prior to the 
teething period. 


Therapeutic ideas of this dental and stercoreal sort are not confined to 
the human inhabitants of the African continent. Australian aboriginals used 
necklets of kangaroo incisors (Sollas 1911). Among the most popular pendant 
objects in Aurignacian, mesolithic, and neolithic Europe (and the custom per- 
sisted into the iron age) were the perforated teeth of wolves, dogs, lynxes, 
bears, otters and badgers and foxes, as well as those of deer, ox, horse, beaver, 
wild boar, and even of human beings. Whether teeth owed their preservation 
by human beings to their real or magical therapeutic powers is a matter which 
need not delay us here, but it is useful to consider the therapeutic employment 
of album graecum further, since its supposed presence translated Buckland’s 
conjecture into belief and, in particular, caused Lyell to accept it. 
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Dr. Buckland, after carefully examining the spot [Kirkdale cave], proved that 
hyaenas must have lived there; a fact attested by the quality of their dung, which, as in 
the case of the living hyaena, is of nearly the same composition as bone and almost as 
durable [Lyell 1871:134]. 


Those unfamiliar with the history of medicine will probably be surprised 
to learn that excremental remedies of the sort employed today in East Africa 
were still appearing in European pharmacopoeias such as The Pharmacopoeia 
Officinalis et Extemporanea, or A Complete English Dispensatory (Quiney 
1736), where we find. 


p. 156, no. 379 Stercus Canis officinale, Dogs white dung, or Album Graecum, as tis 
commonly called. This is said to cleanse and deterge: but it is used in little else but 
Inflammations of the Throat with Honey; and that outwardly, as a Plaister, more than 
in any other way; but seldom as appears, to any great purpose. 


Album graecum comes in for similar notice also on p. 227, no. 565, and 
finally on 
p. 681 Cataplasma Synanchium: a Poultess against Quinseys. Take Album Graecum, 
1 ounce; Pulp of the Conserve of Roses, 2 ounces; Syrup of white Poppies, as much as is 
sufficient. 

This is to be spread pretty thick, and apply’d to the Throat, from Ear to Ear; and 
renewed every 6 or 7 hours, or oftener, if dry. 


In Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language (Lon- 
don: Bell, 1928), however, album graecum has lost some of its virtue and is the 
“Dung of dogs or hyaenas which becomes white in exposure to air. It is used 
in dressing leather.”’ So it is evident that the hyena has at no time held a 
monopoly but is merely the latest arrival in the production of album graecum! 
If we go back to Galen’s description of the employment of dungs medicinally 
(Kiihn 1826), we find that there is no mention of the excrement of hyenas, 
but the therapeutic virtues of the dung of dogs, human beings, wolves, goats, 
oxen, sheep, doves, fowls, geese and swans, rats, crocodiles, and starlings are 
set forth in individual sections of his tenth book, De simplicium medicamen- 
torum lemperamentis ac facultatibus. Yet the bile of the hyena is specifically 
mentioned as useful, along with that of cocks and partridges, in the prepara- 
tion of medicaments for the eyes; so we cannot attribute the apparent over- 
sight to lack of knowledge of the hyena. 

In section 19 De stercore canino Galen (see Kuhn 1826) says, “‘Honestly I 
can recall my astonishment at the proven efficacy of both human and canine 
dung. But first I will speak of the canine,” and he goes on to describe his fol- 
lowing the method of one of his teachers in its preparation, according to which 
only the hard, white, and least offensively smelling dung of dogs which had 
eaten only bones for two days was employed. 

Schelenz’s (1904) history of pharmacy mentions Galen’s admiration of 
Antonius Musa, the freedman of the Emperor Augustus, and that Musa was 
highly interested in mouth and throat sicknesses and must have been the first 
who prescribed the white dung of dogs that had eaten bones, i.e., album 
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graecum, for quinsy, a liver case, phthysical hemorrhages, and ulcers. But since 
Galen also quotes the Syrian physician Archigenes’ use of canine and human 
dung smeared over with honey for encrusting sores, and since the therapeutic 
use of excrements of various animals is found widely dispersed among the 
various races of mankind, it is obvious that the particular remedies handed 
down through Galen into Western medicine formed merely part of the ancient 
heritage of human therapy in which cynotherapy played a special part (see 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 1929, ‘‘Cynotherapy’’). 

Buckland’s assumption, that the presence of album graecum in the Kirkdale 
cavern rendered his conjecture about the dragging of bones into caves by 
hyenas almost certain, failed to take into account the fact that a preponder- 
antly bony diet will produce white dung from any carnivore! His assumption 
also overlooked man’s profound interest in uses of, and experimentation with, 
not only the flesh of all animals but also their every internal organ and their 
contents—their blood, milk, coagulated fluids, saliva, sweat, bile, urine, and 
feces as well as their skins, scales, feathers, wool, hair, horns, teeth and bones, 
and even the waxes, oils, and fats recoverable from their exteriors as well as 
from their interiors. All these were subjects of insatiable human curiosity 
whether they happened to be derived from the bodies of the animals man slew 
or from his own fellows living or dead. 

Quite apart from the potential use by our forebears of practically every 
fragment of any animal they dragged into their caves, it is patent that the 
contents of all such animals’ alimentary canals—if brought to the cavern and 
not eaten—would be rejected there, along with all the bony parts discarded 
within their caves, unless and until human beings developed sanitational ideas, 
and of these we have no evidence during their early cave-dwelling existence. 

Having realized, therefore, the potential attractions of hyenas for Aurigna- 
cian human beings, both as meat and medicine, we can now deal with specific 
criticisms of Buckland’s notions about Kirkdale. 

In the first place, the cave deposits analyzed by Buckland were all relatively 
recent; they were what we would call today either unquestionable human de- 
posits or deposits of the Late Pleistocene, or human, era; cave deposits such 
as his ecclesiastical contemporary, McEnery, was explaining and striving to 
prove were of human origin at Kent’s Hole. The most celebrated of them all 
(see Sollas 1911:213-15) was the cave of Paviland, which was of Aurignacian 
date and contained a fauna including not only the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
horse, hyena and cave bear but actually also a human skeleton, imbedded in 
red micaceous iron ore. Alongside its pelvis lay two handfuls of periwinkle 
shells and next to its ribs some ivory implements. 

The cave site upon which Buckland based his theory of hyena agency, 
however, was Kirkdale! Since no human skeleton or implements have to my 
knowledge been reported from it, we must examine his report on its merits, 
but the semitropical character of the fauna shows its contemporaneity with 
McEnery’s human tools. Buckland’s hypothesis thus demands, in the second 
place, acceptance of the paradox that what could be attributed only to man 
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in the one cavern can be explained only by hyenas in another cavern of the 
same era in the same island. 

Third, the variety and type of the animal bones, particularly skulls and 
teeth, he listed as found at Kirkdale (6 Carnivora: hyena, tiger, bear, wolf, fox, 
and weasel; 4 Pachydermata: elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and horse; 
4 Ruminantia: ox and three species of deer; 4 Rodentia: hare, rabbit, water- 
rat, and mouse; 5 birds: raven, pigeon, lark, a small duck, and a bird about 
the size of a thrush) ought to be in itself sufficient today—pace Lyell and Abel 
—not merely to throw the gravest doubt upon but to disprove utterly the 
venerable author’s theory that hyenas could be responsible for such an array 
of animals. 

Even if it were conceded that some hyenas (despite their being customarily 
solitary animals and not frequenting caverns habitually, the females occupy- 
ing rock shelters or ant-bear burrows only temporarily to rear their young) 

night be responsible for some of the ungulates in Kirkdale cave, as represented 
by its 2 or 3 horse teeth and 3 species of deer (varying in size from the fallow 
deer through the red deer to the elk), it would require a very credulous student 
of their movements and habits to believe that the lumbering hyena could 
gather in the same spot 2 different species of fox and deposit in the same cave 
such various teeth as the molar tooth of a wolf, 2 large tiger canines, one bear 
tusk, 6 hippopotamus molars and some canine and incisor fragments, 10 ele- 
phant teeth, and 50 rhinoceros teeth. Such width and catholicity in great game 
hunting has certainly not been demonstrated in any heap of bones for any 
living South African hyena, however ferocious. 

The fourth and most staggering demand that Buckland’s hypothesis makes 
upon our imagination, however, is that hyenas are habitually cannibals, be- 
cause hyena skulls are most frequently encountered in the cavern; Lyell (1874) 
says “about 300 hyaenas belonging to individuals of every age were detected.” 
This assumption of hyena cannibalism did not appall Buckland (1823:27 ff.), 
who specifically points out relative to Kirkdale 


that the bones of the hyaenas are as much broken to pieces as those of the animals that 
formed their prey; and hence we must infer that the carcases even of the hyaenas themselves 
were eaten up by their survivors. Whether it be the habit of modern hyaenas to devour 
those of their own species that die in the course of nature; or under the pressure of 
extreme hunger, to kill and eat the weaker of them is a point of which it is not easy 
to obtain positive evidence [italics mine]. 

Stevenson-Hamilton (1912), the Director of the Kruger National Park 
from its inception until recently, has, however, said (1912:222), ““Hyaenas will 
eat the flesh of any animal or bird except that of their own kind.” The Dea 
managed to satisfy his contemporaries in regard to this insuperable difficulty 

f hyena cannibalism, which a modern authority of this caliber and experience 
specifically denies, by citing a tale, probably based on similar European 
wolf tales, about wounded hyenas being torn to pieces by bloodthirsty com- 
panions. He forgot that hyenas are not baulked by bones or teeth and that, 
when packs are that ravenous, the unfortunate wounded beasts of their own 
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species, that they cannibalistically rend to pieces, would be utterly consumed 
on the spot; they or their skulls would not be stacked up in caves by the 
hundred. Buckland, then, could also cite as acceptable evidence of cannibalism 
the chewing off by hyenas in zoos of their own toes. This we now know to be a 
malnutritional symptom that most mammals exhibit under confinement, 
whether or not they be Carnivora. Even Herbivora such as farmyard cattle, 
that lack phosphorus, eat carcases and bones they find in the veld! But ‘dog 
does not eat dog” is so ancient a proverb that even the Romans knew the 
adage, “‘Canis caninem non est,” or, as the German version has it, “‘It is a 
hard winter when dogs eat dogs.” That “a wolf will never make war against 
another wolf’ is equally proverbial, and there is no evidence whatever to 
show that hyenas display hyenophagous habits—quite apart from the ridicu- 
lous notion of their accumulating the refuse of their cannibalism in caverns. 
When the game supply is adequate, and the variety symbolized by the de- 
posit indicates that the Kirkdale district was not experiencing any meat short- 
age at that period, hyenas may not even preferentially eat bones. Studies of 
kills to which hyenas have had full access show that they, like all other 
Carnivora, go for fleshy rather than for bony parts: they may not even take the 
trouble to chew skin or crack bones if they have enough flesh! They certainly 
have no predilection for skulls, horns, and teeth, nor is there a tittle of evi- 
dence to suggest that hyenas—if they ever succeeded in carrying bones away 
from kills to aggregate them in a single spot—would specialize in carrying 
skulls (as human beings and Australopithecinae did) into their caves; or even 
that they would select skulls for cracking to pieces out in the open veld. At 
antelope kills where hyenas had filled themselves Hughes (1955) found the 
skulls intact; yet, despite the number of skulls in the cavern at Kirkdale, not 
a single skull of any sort was found entire, and all the jaw bones, like the long 
bones of any size, were broken to pieces. So, in the fifth place, we are expected 
to believe that hyenas specialize in smashing bones in caves without consum- 
ing them and that, in so doing, they specialize in smashing skulls and jaws. 
In the sixth place, according to Buckland (1823) the greatest numbers of 
jaw-bones of one sort found at Kirkdale were 10 of deer, 40 of hyena, and 
approximately 40 of water rat. So the hyena myth demands the belief that, 
when hyenas are not cannibalistically inclined, they specialize in a water-rat 
diet. Why water rats should prove so popular and successfully exploited an 
article of hyena diet refuse is a complete mystery. Many of the 75 hyenas that 
he originally estimated (1823) to be represented there by teeth had been killed 
before their milk teeth had been shed; by contrast, a large proportion bore 
marks of extreme old age. This preponderance of very young and very old 
individuals is a common feature of animal dentitions found in human deposits 
and also at Makapansgat; it has not been shown to characterize particularly 
the diet of hyenas, who when hungry will scavenge anything anywhere. 
There were also 2 horn-cores of the deer—admittedly terminal dietary ob- 
jects even for a hyena. These Buckland was forced by his hypothesis to regard as 
having first fallen off the skulls, to which they had belonged, by necrosis and 
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subsequently to have been carried off to the Kirkdale cave by the hyena, be- 
cause he found one “in so small a recess of the cave, that it could never have 
been introduced, unless singly and after separation from the head; and near 
it was the molar tooth of an elephant.” 

Thus, in the seventh place, if we neglect to invoke man, Buckland’s hy- 
pothesis requires us to believe that at Kirkdale one or more hyenas, after find- 
ing them when out hunting, had carried singly into their cavern such unlikely 
objects as these two horn-cores of a deer and the molar tooth of an elephant 
and had then deftly slipped all these specimens into the same small recess in 
the depth of the cave, “‘and although the idea of hyaenas eating water rats may 
appear ridiculous,” as even he adroitly confesses, to believe with him (1823: 33) 
that their prevalence “‘is consistent with the omnivorous appetite of modern 
hyaenas, and with the fact, quoted from Johnson, that they feed on small ani- 
mals, as well as carrion and bones.” 

In the eighth place, despite these inexplicable matters we would still not 
understand on his hyena theory why these creatures with their formidable 
dentitions, that he believed could consume indifferently tiger, wolf, fox, deer, 
ox, horse, elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, should deign to accumu- 
late in their underground cave at Kirkdale so vast a collection not only of 
water rats, but also rabbits, hares, and birds of five various sorts, and why, 
incidentally, after so carrying them thither, they should manage to preserve 
in their dens the skulls and teeth of a series of creatures so diminutive that, 
even if they had been carried to the den for the purpose of feeding the young, 
their own pups could gulp them down in a mouthful. 

In the ninth place, since the spectacle of hyenas hunting ravens, pigeons, 
larks, and thrushes exceeded Buckland’s imagination and surpassed so con- 
siderably the invention of all the authorities upon whom his basic conjecture 
depended, he supposed the hyenas to have carried the birds to the cave after 
finding them dead, while he suggested that the mice, weasels, and perhaps even 
the rabbits and foxes might have crept in by undiscovered crevices and died there. 
With disarming candor he admitted that the cave was too small for elephants. 
rhinoceroses, and hippopotamuses to have floated in alive, nor were their bones 
washed in after death, nor did the hyena have the strength to kill them when 
living or to drag them in when dead, “yet he could carry away, piecemeal, or 
acting conjointly with others, fragments of the most bulky animals that died 
in the course of nature.” 

Committed in that pre-Darwinian era to the Flood hypothesis and thus 
inhibited from taking the mental leap made by McEnery of postulating or 
even that of accepting prediluvial man as the obvious insatiable omnivore ex- 
posed at Kirkdale and elsewhere in European cave deposits, the only hypothe- 
sis entertained by the Dean to explain bone deposits other than the activity 
of hyenas was that the various animals represented had entered the caves 
spontaneously to die, which was manifestly absurd, or, as he had set out to 
prove for the majority of caves, that they had been floated in by a universal 
deluge. The irreversible forward step Buckland had taken in speleological 
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thought, however, was to recognize that not even a flood could explain those sites 
where bones were found in so broken a condition. 

Having rejected these two hypotheses as unsatisfactory for explaining 
broken bones, the Dean resorted to a third and equally important speleological 
deduction of ‘‘falling into fissures” to “explain those cases in other caves in 
which the bones are few in number and not gnawed, the caverns large, and the 
fissures extending upwards to the surface.’ His logic was equally reliable when 
he insisted that “where they bear marks of having been lacerated by beasts of 
prey, and where the cavern is small, and the number of bones and teeth so 
great, and so disproportionate to each other as in the cave of Kirkdale, the 
only alternate explanation is, that they were collected by the agency of wild 
beasts.” 

The Dean’s deduction ‘hat broken bones found in caverns must have been col- 
lected and laceraied by beasts of prey has never been questioned; the question 
today, as then, is did Buckland prove that hyenas were the beasts of prey? 
The Dean had carried out his work when prediluvial man was unknown and 
when religious faith demanded the belief that the father and mother of man- 
kind lived first on fruit in a garden and later by the sweat of their brows labor- 
ing in fields. Not to the Oxford dean but to the provincial chaplain of a dis- 
placed creed it was conceivable that men could have been and are such beasts 
of prey! The only beasts of prey that the Oxford academician could then en- 
visage as competent to make so ghoulish a collection of bones and to lacerate 
them so utterly was that ogre-like hell-fiend, the demoniacally laughing hyena 
of both ancient and contemporary disrepute. 

The century following the Dean’s memorable contribution to speleology 
could not evade with him the vast antiquity of man and his predecessors nor 
the cumulative picture of man’s lethal effects upon the surrounding faunal 
and floral creation. The concept of the martyrdom of nature and of man 
himself by man has gradually been percolating into human consciousness, 
despite the repugnance of the idea, but, even today, while recognized to a de- 
gree by anthropologist and paleontologist, its extent and implications are still 
far from being generally appreciated by them and are understood still less by 
other scientists and the average layman. 

Though the antiquity of man may be widely recognized, the skepticism 
confronted by Breuil relative to the bone and horn culture of Sinanthropus 
demonstrates how a hoary, unsubstantiated myth congenial to human self- 
respect can assist in diverting philosophic thought from the contemplation of 
man’s ancestral nature for a century and a half, despite the demolition of the 
main thesis in whose context the myth was being resurrected. Myths are long- 
lived, nor need they fade away once they are recognized for what they are. 
Humanity rightly treasures its myths; they are stepping-stones toward verac- 
ity. The truth about collecting bones in caves, i.e., about man’s predatory past, 
concerns philosophically only those who are enabled thereby better to under- 
stand why human beings so easily display predaceous behavior today. 

The hyena bone-collecting myth has during the past thirty years merely 
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been obscuring the significance of the australopithecine bone-breccias from 
some individuals and causing them to be analyzed critically by others. Man’s 
predaceous instincts, which Darwin (1871) had foreseen and which Taungs 
(Dart 1925) and Makapansgat (Dart 1949 a, b, c, and d) have corroborated, 
still elude the comprehension of those paleontologists, anthropologists, and psy- 
chologists whose horizons happen to be limited consciously or unconsciously 
by the Buckland hyena conjecture. There seems, however, little advantage to 
anthropology in allowing the bone-accumulating hyena myth to dampen 
longer ‘‘the voice of the brother’s blood that crieth from the ground”’ since the 
first Cain slew the first Abel, or to hide from the objects of anthropological 
study the grim spectacle of the roots of their predatory present deep down in 
their predatory past. 
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The Limitations of Boas’ Anthropology* 


MURRAY WAX 


University of Chicago 


HIS paper will examine the dominant convictions of Franz Boas on a 

variety of subjects. We will show that, whatever their individual merits, 
they formed, when linked together, a chain that constricted creative research 
in cultural anthropology. By their combined standards, scarcely any research 
was judged satisfactory. The great talents of Boas himself were so restricted 
that he could not produce any positive, integrated work of significance, and 
his function became that of critic. 


I. THE AIMS OF INQUIRY 


The form of a typical ethnological study by Franz Boas was as follows: 
A general hypothesis about culture or about cultural processes had been ad- 
vanced by some scholar. Boas would then collect a considerable mass of data 
of the most objective kind—material objects or texts. He would describe these 
succinctly and with little or no interpretation. The data, so presented, would 
speak for themselves: they were an exception to the general hypothesis and it 
was therefore refuted. Then Boas would present his own point of view: the 
situation was a complex one; the refuted hypothesis had ignored the complexi- 
ties; a full analysis, if humanly possible, would reveal many factors in opera- 
tion. 

The logic of his argument was simple and potent. The hypothesis advanced 
could be framed in the form, “All A is B.” Boas would present an entity that 
was clearly an A and yet equally clearly not a B. Accordingly, the hypothesis 
was false. 

This logic was and is frequently utilized by natural scientists. But the aim 
there is usually not to discredit completely but to test the limits, to discover 
the region where the hypothesis applies and that where it fails. Then the scien- 
tist attempts to reformulate the hypothesis so that in its revised form it fiis 
both regions. But Boas was not interested in the partial truth that might be 
implicit in the refuted generalization; as a generalization it was wholly false 
and should no longer receive any respect whatsoever from the scientist. He 
would, therefore, attack it over and over again in his publications and in his 
classes. Lowie has reported on Boas as a pedagogue (1947:313-14): 

Other men’s views he often treated in a way likely to mislead the immature, for by 
concentrating on controversial issues he sometimes conveyed the impression of total 
condemnation where there was partial dissent. . . . His critique of environmentalism, 
for instance, was urged so forcibly that for years I failed to grasp how carefully he took 
cognizance of geographical factors. 


Boas had been trained in Germany when the radical empiricist movement 
in the natural sciences was flourishing and was invading psychology via psy- 


* I am grateful for the encouragement and stimulating criticism of Robert Redfield. 
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chophysics. Men such as Rudolph Virchow, Gustav Fechner, and Ernst Mach, 
as well no doubt as Hermann Helmholtz, influenced Boas greatly by their 
research, writing, or teaching. Of Virchow, he wrote in 1902: 


There are but few students who possess that cold enthusiasm for truth that enables 
them to be always clearly conscious of the sharp line between an attractive theory and 
the observation that has been secured by hard and earnest work [Lowie 1937: 155]. 


It is likely that the young Boas already saw himself as the introducer of strict 
empirical methods into ethnology. 

At Columbia Boas preached empiricism to his students almost as a crusade. 
Science was a holy vocation, and the young men who entered it would be sub- 
jected to many temptations: Speculation, Theory, (traditional) Philosophy. 
The intelligence of the scientist would desire to generalize on the basis of in- 
adequate data or weuld be attracted by the seductive phrases of an armchair 
theorist. He must train himself to resist such impulses and not to stray from 
the path of strictest empiricism. Boas’ preaching, reinforced by his tremendous 
abilities and his sincere dedication to science, converted his students and de- 
cisively influenced the character of American anthropology. Even when his 
students, as mature scholars, could perceive that Boas’ empiricism was so 
extreme as to be hurtful to the progress of the discipline, they still defended 
their teacher in emotionally and morally toned words. In the section from 
which the passage below is excerpted, Lowie noted quite clearly how Boas’ 
reluctance to generalize had handicapped further research, and characterized 
his motives as “puritanical.’”’ But even Lowie, ‘‘that eminently sane man,” 
could not permit this criticism to stand unmodified; he immediately turned to 
the defense and labeled the appreciation of generalization as a craving. 


His critics suggest an incapacity for synthesis; his intimates know that he forms 
opinions on all anthropological questions but refrains from utterance when the evi- 
dence seems indecisive. That even the provisional syntheses of this independent and 
erudite thinker would shed floods of light is unquestionable; it is not, however, Boas’ 
method of procedure. .. . 

The craver of systems cannot understand a scientist’s progress from problem to 
problem without at once generalizing a particular solution achieved. . . . [His] attitude 
is the scientist’s as opposed to the philosopher’s [Lowie 1937 : 151-52]. 


In replying publicly to the foreign scholars whose works he had so often 
attacked and who had responded with criticism of his antitheoretical position, 
Boas emphasized in 1920 a more positive attitude toward “ultimate problems” 
(1940: 283-84): 


It may seem to the distant observer that American students are engaged in a mass 
of detailed investigations without much bearing upon the solution of the ultimate prob- 
lems of a philosophic history of human civilization. I think this interpretation of the 
American attitude would be unjust because the ultimate questions are as near to our 
hearts as they are to those of other scholars, only we do not hope to be able to solve an 
intricate historical problem by a formula. 


Feeling, perhaps, that more than this verbal statement was necessary, 
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he listed some of the “‘general conclusions” deriving from the American stud- 
ies. Among them we note the following (the alphabetical labeling is my own): 

(a) ...a surplus of food supply is liable to bring about an increase of population 
and an increase of leisure, which gives opportunity for occupations that are not abso- 
lutely necessary for the needs of every day life. In turn the increase of population and 
of leisure, which may be applied to new inventions, gives rise to a greater food supply 
and to a further increase in the amount of leisure, so that a cumulative effect results 
[Boas 1940:285]. 

(b) ... the sequence of industrial inventions in the Old World and in America, 
which I consider as independent. A period of food gathering and of the use of stone was 
followed by the invention of agriculture, of pottery and finally of the use of metals. 
Obviously, this order is based on the increased amount of time given by mankind to the 
use of natura] products, of tools and utensils, and to the variations that developed with 
it. Although in this case parallelism seems to exist on the two continents, it would be 
futile to follow out the order in detail [Boas 1940: 287]. 

(c) A similar consideration may be made in regard to the development of rational- 
ism. It seems to be one of the fundamental characteristics of the development of man- 
kind that activities which have developed unconsciously are gradually made the sub- 
ject of reasoning. We may observe this process everywhere [Boas 1940:288]. 


The excerptsdemonstrate that Boas could not only refutesignificant hypoth- 
eses, he could advance them. Taken together and integrated, they constitute 
a good part of the basis for a neo-evolutionary or developmental schema in 
the style of V. Gordon Childe or of Robert Redfield. But Boas was unwilling 
to direct his own and his students’ attention toward such a positive goal. As 
a matter of fact, he had no real warrant for describing (a) and (c) as general 
conclusions deriving from the American studies; the American students made 
no systematic studies of these phenomena. Boas preferred attacking the simple- 
minded, rigid, and ethnocentric evolutionary schemes to framing an accurate, 
flexible, and humanistic one. 

To illustrate the kind of confusion this could precipitate: In 1945 and again 
in 1947 White accused the Boas school of hampering the development of an- 
thropology as a science by its hostility to theory and, in particular, to evolu- 
tionary theory. In calm reply, Lowie (1946) denied the antievolutionary 
charge. Boas, he declared, had only attacked the unscientific speculations of 
the early evolutionists, but Boas himself and anthropologists today were really 
all evolutionists! 

How, then, shall we classify and understand the labors of Boas in cultural 
anthropology? In 1935 Kroeber proposed an ideal typical dichotomy between 
history and science, which he evidently modeled after the German distinction 
between Geisteswissenschaft and Naturwissenschaft. In these terms he classified 
Boas as a scientist. Is this correct? 

Both history and science seek the truth, but their typical methods of in- 
vestigation are different and their typical end-products are different. The 
methods we shall discuss in a later section; here we confine ourselves to end- 
products. Science seeks the general statement, the universal proposition true 
of every situation yet not truly descriptive of any single situation. History 
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seeks to understand the particular events of a past with their human (‘his- 
torical’) significances, and to convey this understanding to others. Thus con- 
ceived, science is epitomized by a treatise in mathematical physics; history (to 
use Kroeber’s epitome) by Burckhardt’s The Renaissance. On the one hand, 
the highest abstraction and greatest universality; on the other hand, the depic- 
tion of a particular epoch with its particular, and yet general, human signif- 
icances and values. (Kroeber emphasized the depictive integration. I believe 
Weber was equally correct in emphasizing that history was oriented about 
unique events of human significance and value. But this is of little relevance 
here.) 

Many disciplines have, limitedly, the goals of both history and science 
Thus, astronomy seeks to generalize about the behavior of galactic systems and 
also to describe the history of our solar system. Cultural anthropology seeks 
to generalize about human culture and society and also to describe particular 
human groups and their human significances. In such cases, the differently 
directed activities within the discipline may fruitfully assist each other, and 
a joint store of particular facts, generalizations about process, and insightful 
interpretations and understandings come to be accepted as valid. In its happier 
intervals, cultural anthropology has this appearance. 

In terms of his history/science dichotomy Kroeber asserted that Boas was 
not a historian. Boas agreed that he did not write history, as Kroeber defined 
the term (but he contended that Kroeber’s usage was “abnormal” and that his 
approach was historical in any legitimate sense). (Kroeber 1935; Boas 1940: 
305-11.) 

By default, then, Boas appeared as a scientist. Yet, as he, himself, stated 
(1940:310): 

Redfield’s criticism of my work is summed up in the words: “he does not write 
histories, and he does not prepare scientific systems.” The latter point agrees fully with 
my views 
Boas not only did not prepare scientific systems, he did not seek generaliza- 
tions. As we have observed, he gave verbal allegiance to the pursuit of general- 
izations, but in fact his interest in them was confined to demonstrating their 
invalidity. At times, he contended that he was interested in a limited type 
of generalization about cultural processes, and it was on this basis, apparently, 
that Kroeber labeled him a scientist. But, again, no systematic pursuit of 
cultural processes is evident in his research; rather, he seemed to use the term 
“process” as an ad hoc slogan in his attack upon the rash proposers of scientific 
laws. 

Thus, the history/science dichotomy seems to fail to classify Boas. This 
is not surprising, since the two concepts are not logical contradictories but only 
contraries; they are not mutually inclusive of the field. A moment’s reflection 
reminds that there are many researchers, although few of the stature of Boas, 
who are neither historians nor scientists as Kroeber and we have defined them. 

At first, Boas did not understand his former student, as his 1936 retort to 
Kroeber indicated. However, later, he did understand, and he gave a subtle 
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answer by including in his volume of essays, Race, Language and Culture, 
“two very early general papers . . . because they indicate the general attitude 
underlying my later work” (Boas 1940: vi). 

Let us examine one of these papers, ‘The Study of Geography,” written 
in 1887: “The origin of every science we find in two different desires of the 
human mind,—its aesthetic wants, and its interest in the individual phenom- 
enon.” The aesthetic wants are satisfied by the elimination of confusion and 
chaos and the institution of order. “The more clearly all phenomena are ar- 
ranged, the better will the aesthetic desire be satisfied, and for that reason the 
most general laws and ideas are considered the most valuable results of science” 
(Boas, 1940:643). 

Complementary to the aesthetic wants are the affective ones, which focus 
on the individual phenomenon as such. Where the physicist, governed by 
aesthetic desires, views the phenomenon as a specimen of a class, the cosmog- 
rapher, as Boas termed him, takes the attitude of Goethe: 

It seems to me that every phenomenon, every fact, itself is the really interesting 
object. Whoever explains it, or connects it with other events, usually only amuses 
himself or makes sport of us, as, for instance, the naturalist or historian. But a single 


action or event is interesting, not because it is explainable, but because it is true [Boas 
1940 :644]. 


Naturalists and physicists are dissatisfied with the study of geography on 
two grounds: first, because such study cannot lead to scientific laws; second, 
because the phenomena studied have no objective unity but only a subjective 
connection in the mind of the student. Phenomena which have an objective 
unity may be studied historically, and historical study leads to an objective 
arrangement which is as pleasing to the aesthetic sense as is the formulation 
of laws. In contrast, the cosmographer values geography as a study of indi- 
vidual phenomena for their own sake, much as does the artist. Boas insisted 
that no objective decision between these two positions was possible. The choice 
of the scholar merely revealed the strength of one set of his desires against the 
other. In himself, Boas at that time saw the affective desires as strongest. 

If, now, we were to establish a typology of investigators on the basis 
jointly of Kroeber’s and Boas’ analyses, we would have three archetypes: 
scientist, historian, and (let us call him) phenomenalist. The chief function of 
the last would be, @ Ja Boas, to concentrate on individual phenomena and to 
criticize scientists and historians for careless and rash generalizations and 
interpretations. Taken together, the three types of investigators would be 
complementary; each would be essential to the progress of a discipline such as 
cultural anthropology; and the sole danger would be the imbalance caused 
when one type dominated the field for too long a time. 

However, it is difficult to know how much importance to give this early 
declaration by Boas. As an anthropologist, he was, it is true, intensely loyal 
to the individual phenomenon, whether by temperament (affective desires) 
or by epistemological conviction (radical empiricism), and this devotion gave 
his studies their scientific rigor. Yet, despite the 1887 article, his work dis- 
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played much of the temper of the scientist, particularly in its method. Also, 
as we have indicated, his attacks on other scholars did not have the tolerant 
character of one who feels merely that his temperament or desires are different 
from the others’. Consequently, it will be useful to postpone judgment until 
we have discussed other aspects of Boas’ work—his conception of cultural 
anthropology and his methods. 


II. THE INDIVIDUAL AND CULTURE 


If one knew of Franz Boas only that he had been trained in the natural 
sciences, one might have expected his to be a generalizing, abstracting method 
like that of Durkheim, in which society is considered a reality sui generis and 
purely social, superindividual laws are sought. But only occasionally, and 
especially in opposition to racist and environmentalist doctrines, did Boas 
stress the autonomy of culture and the passivity of the individual (1928: 162): 


The influence of an individual upon culture depends not only upon his strength but 
also upon the readiness of society to accept changes. During the unstable conditions of 
cultural life produced by contact between European and primitive civilizations many 
native prophets have arisen who have with more or Jess success modified the religious 
beliefs of the people. Their revelations, however, were reflexes of the mixed culture. 
The new ideas created in society are not free, but are determined by the culture in 
which they arise. The artist is hemmed in by the peculiar style of the art and the 
techniques of his environment; the religious mind by current belief; the political leader 
by established political forms. 


Strikingly enough, four years later, in the revised edition of the same work 
(1932), this passage was omitted, and instead there were several pages of ex- 
amples of cultural changes and the roles played by individuals in the changes. 

It fitted with his adherence to radical empiricism that Boas emphasized 
the reality of the individual and warned against reifying culture. Thus, in both 
the first and revised editions of Anthropology and Modern Life he declared 
(1928: 235-36; 1932:245-46): 


It seems hardly necessary to consider culture a mystic entity that exists outside the 
society of its individual carriers, and that moves by its own force. The life of a society 
is carried on by individuals who act singly and jointly under the stress of the tradition 
in which they have grown up and surrounded by the products of their own activities 
and those of their forebears. . . . 

The forces that bring about the changes are active in the individuals composing the 
social groups, not in the abstract culture. 


Even in his earliest essays on anthropological theory Boas was oriented 
social-psychologically. In 1888, when he was still a believer in evolutionary 
theory, he thought of ethnology as discovering the laws of folk psychology, 
the laws governing the development of the human mind. And this approach re- 


mained when he rejected evolutionary theory. Benedict is in agreement (1943: 
31): 


It has never been sufficiently realized how consistently throughout his Jife Boas 
defined the task of ethnology as the study of “‘man’s mental life,” “fundamental psychic 
attitudes of cultural groups,” man’s “subjective worlds.” 
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And Lowie recalls (1947:316-17): “I remember his suddenly electrifying a 
seminar with the statement that he was concerned with detail only as a way to 
understanding human mentality.” 

Finally, we have, as an illustration from his own writings, a criticism by 
Boas of the search for sociological laws (1940: 258-59) : 

The problems of the relation of the individual to his culture, to the society in which 
he lives have received too little attention. The standardized anthropological data that 
inform us of customary behavior, give no clue to the reaction of the individual to his 
culture, nor to an understanding of his influence upon it. Stil], here lies the sources of a 
true interpretation of human behavior. It seems a vain effort to search for sociological 
laws disregarding what should be called social psychology, namely, the reaction of the 
individual to culture. 


Such citations could be multiplied greatly and selected from all periods of 
his work. Boas’ theoretical orientation to cultural anthropology was social 
psychological rather than sociological or culture historical. 

The same emphasis upon the individual appeared in Boas’ political lib- 
eralism. His book, Anthropology and Modern Life, was written ‘“‘to show that 
some of the most firmly rooted opinions of our times appear from a wider point 
of view as prejudices” (1932:5), and the opinions he singled out all bore the 
stamp of illiberalism. Six of the nine chapters are largely criticisms of the vari- 
ous forms of belief in the overwhelming social importance of heredity. They 
attacked the belief in the superiority of one race over others; the belief that 
race and nationality are one; the belief in eugenics; and the belief in the in- 
heritance of criminal] traits. In opposition to the belief in the social importance 
of heredity, Boas urged the importance of social environment, culture. But, 
cultures could be better or worse, confining to the individual or liberating him. 
He advocated such (early twentieth-century) liberal notions as: the desirability 
and inevitability of a world federation of nations; the desirability of individual 
freedom and the importance of designing education so that it liberates the 
mind of the child rather than confines it; the lack of tradition and therefore 
greater wisdom of the urban masses as against the classes; and the unnecessary 
harshness of contemporary sexual conventions. 

Freedom of the indivual is the central theme running throughout the 
book, and it places Boas’ liberalism in the tradition of John Stuart Mill. From 
this perspective we can better appreciate the attacks in the book, and else- 
where, upon certain kinds of anthropological generalizations. Racist theories, 
evolutionary theories, geographical, economic, or cultural determinisms, all 
these minimize the importance, power, and value of the individual. In opposi- 
tion, Boas felt that the individual was the actor in the adventure of mankind 
and that, accordingly, each individual should be judged by his actions, not 
by his nonvoluntary membership in some group or placement in some physical 
or historical situation. 

Thus, when Boas studied, say, North American art, he focused on the in- 
dividual craftsman and how he, or she, worked within the givens of tradition, 
tools, and raw material. For example (1940:592): 


I have noticed that here, where in a fine imbricated technique color bands are pro- 
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duced, the basket weavers tend to use with great regularity certain groupings of the 
number of stitches belonging to each color, although, owing to the irregularity of the 
size of these stitches, these modifications can hardly be observed. If these facts have a 
wider application, it would seem that on the whole the pleasure given by much of the 
decorative work of primitive people must not be looked for in the beauty of the finished 
product, but rather in the enjoyment which the maker feels at his own cleverness in 
playing with the technical elements he is using. 


From this focus on the social psychology of the individual craftsman Boas 
was able to attack sociological generalizations such as the assertion that in 
the decorative arts conventional designs develop from the degeneration of rep- 
resentational designs. 

Clearly, the power of a social psychological approach, like that of Boas, 
depends directly upon the adequacy of the social psychology that is employed 
and elaborated in the course of research. If the anthropologist wishes to study 
“man’s subjective worlds,” or “fundamental psychic attitudes of cultural 
groups,” he must have both excellent data and a rich psychological conceptual 
scheme or theory for handling and interpreting the data. Boas had access to 
the data. But the tragic flaw in his approach to cultural anthropology was 
that he operated with a simple-minded, mechanical psychology. 

The influence of that psychology was expressed in many areas of his work, 
but one of the few places where he explicitly sketched it was in the chapter on 
“Stability of Culture” in Anthropology and Modern Life: Men act largely ac- 
cording to habit. The earlier in life the habit is inculcated, the more difficult is 
it to alter, the more automatic is its action, and the stronger are the emotions 
associated with it. Habit is fundamentally activity, not thought; and thought 
about habitual activity is usually rationalization. 

This psychology was not the product of the research of Boas or of his stu- 
dents; it was never tested explicitly in the field or elaborated in consequence. 
It was one of the psychologies popular in the first quarter of this century, but 
it was far from being the best social psychology he might have selected. The 
great contribution of the American interactionist psychologists, Charles H. 
Cooley and George H. Mead, the conception of human interaction as mediated 
by symbols and as internalized in the form of the self, had escaped him. He was 
aware of psychoanalysis and accepted the notion that the first few years of 
life are critical for personality formation, but otherwise he was skeptical of its 
findings and methods. With such an impoverished view of human nature and 
human interaction as schematized by his habit psychology, Boas was unable 
to cope with social phenomena. The result was such a simplistic analysis as 
the following (1932: 142-43): 


Intolerance of sharply divided social sets is often based on the strength of automatic 
reactions and upon the feeling of intense displeasure felt in acts opposed to our own 
automatism. The apparent fanaticism exhibited in the persecution of heretics must be 
explained in this manner. At a time when the dogma taught by the Church was imposed 
upon each individual so intensely that it became an automatic part of his thought and 
action, it was accompanied by a strong feeling of hostility to any one who did not par- 
ticipate in this feeling. The term fanaticism does not quite correctly express the attitude 
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of the Inquisition. Its psychologica] basis was rather the impossibility of changing a 
habit of thought that had become automatic and the consequent impossibility of new 
lines of thought, which, for this very reason, seemed antisocial; that is, criminal. 


Clearly, Boas lacked the understanding and the conceptual scheme to handle 
phenomena such as religious beliefs, individual and group interests, bureau- 
cratic organization, etc., that were an integral part of a complex such as the 
Inquisition. 

Since, on the whole, he was dealing with simpler situations than that, and 
since he was so reluctant to advance a hypothesis publicly, Boas made no 
glaring errors in his handlings of ethnological materials. But, equally, he con- 
tributed no dazzling insights. When he dealt with the fascinating creations 
of primitive art, he confined himself to the most pedestrian description and 
analysis. His book on Primitive Ari evoked, according to Kroeber, more re- 
spect than warmth of appreciation, for he did not deal with cultural or aes- 
thetic values or with style as such. The reason for this deficiency Kroeber 
traces to “‘deliberate restraint,” ‘“‘the ice in his enthusiasm”’; he felt that Boas 
the man was keenly aware of the aesthetic values which as a scientist he could 
not analyze and so refused to discuss (Kroeber 1943:25). This was true, but 
there was more to it than that. As we shall see in the next section, the book was 
based on the habit psychology we have outlined, and the inadequacies of the 
psychology are clearly reflected in those of the book. 


Ill. THE METHODS OF INQUIRY 


Kroeber typified history and science as seeking contrary goals, and in the 
first section of this paper we followed his lead. We saw history as seeking to 
understand the events of a past with their human significances and to convey 
this understanding to others; science as seeking to describe abstractly and with 
economy and elegance the processes of any situation of a certain class. But 
history and science differ not only in goals, they differ typically also in methods. 

Since science seeks to generalize about the members of an indefinitely large 
class, its method emphasizes the notion of replicability. In theory, a scientist 
can duplicate the manipulations and observations of any other scientist in his 
discipline and, allowing for the vagaries of chance, emerge with identical find- 
ings. If two sets of observations are not in agreement, then the two observers 
were not really studying events belonging to the same class. Thus, it is a typical 
problem of science to discover, by criticism of observational techniques, by 
more refined observation, and by theoretical analysis, why the observations of 
a class of apparently identical events are at variance with each other. 

The historian wishes to understand particular events of human significance 
(and then to convey this understanding to his audience). This means that his 
is primarily a task of insightful interpretation of whatever evidence has come 
to him from the particular past. Since it is a past, and since the events were 
not conceived of as especially significant until the passage of a long period of 
time, the evidence desired is usually meager, and the historian must develop 
his ability to wring the last drop of information from the documents at his 
disposal. He relies upon his knowledge of human nature generally and of the 
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character of the particular people being studied to aid him in his interpreta- 
tion. Historians frequently disagree as to the meanings of particular facts and, 
accordingly, as to the character of the events that occurred. A disagreement 
between historians is often attributed to the differences in their basic concep- 
tions of man and society, and such disagreements are not simply resolvable by 
appeals to the facts. 

While much of the data of cultural anthropology is essentially historical 
in character, the methods by which they are and can be handled are both 
scientific and historical. A study of the diffusion of, say, pottery styles leans 
toward the scientific pole. Here the ethnographer is dealing with objects which 
can be arranged into large classes and considered within each class as sub- 
stantially identical. The proportions and design of any one pot in a class are 
the same as those of any other. In contrast, a study of the function and emo- 
tional meaning of pottery in the traditional culture based on interviews with 
a few aged women is essentially historical. The ethnographer, ideally, weighs 
each informant’s testimony against her character, the interview situation, and 
the testimony of the others. 

Boas thought of his task in scientific terms even when it was clearly his- 
torical. For example: He realized the value of collecting as much information 
as possible from living informants about the vanished or vanishing customs 
of American Indian groups. Furthermore, as a scientist, he realized that the 
best data were those which were independent of the observer; this meant exact 
texts in the language of the native. But, as Radin pointed out, he did not realize 
that the value of these texts was greatly reduced by the lack of historical 
method, the lack of background data as to who was the informant, what sort 
of individual was he, what was the nature of the interview situation, etc. 
(Radin 1933). Boas the scientist presented his readers with hundreds of pages 
of texts—the product of the most intensive labor—without the commentary 
that would have increased their (historical) value and reliability manyfold. 
Moreover, he did not, nor did he encourage his students to, draw the texts and 
field observations together into carefully wrought description of the way of 
life of a people. 

If we now link these various convictions of Boas together, we will find that 
they form a chain of conditions so divergent and opposing and so rigid that they 
make systematic, positive research in cultural anthropology all but impossible. 
Boas was a scientist in method and temper but not in his goals. He was in- 
terested in the individual phenomenon and the individual person, but he re- 
jected historical method, which is adapted to such studies (e.g., the open in- 
terview, the biography), in favor of scientific method, and he attempted to 
work with an impoverished, “scientific” social psychology. His radical em- 
piricism and scientific bent made him comfortable with only the “hardest” of 
data: skeletal proportions, material objects, texts. But his political liberalism 
was antagonistic to positive hereditary findings, and he was always seeking to 
demonstrate that differences apparently due to heredity had actually other 
causes. Pure distribution studies of designs and of folktales smacked of the 
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superorganic and of reifying cultural processes; he insisted that we needed to 
find the individuals active behind the cultural process and the reasons for their 
behavior. Style and folktales are evidences about man’s subjective worlds and 
the life of the individual but only when interpreted with the aid of historical 
insight and a rich social psychology. Thus, his divergent, conflicting, iron 
convictions added up to a set of limiting preconditions for ethnological work 
that might have broken the spirit of a lesser man. 

We can illustrate by a consideration of one of the few works in which his 
positive, rather than critical, efforts are predominant, Primitive Art (1927). 
Boas’ drive for knowledge of man’s subjective worlds led him to investigate 
the decorative aspects of primitive art. His habit psychology and his refusal 
to make insightful interpretations handicapped him severeiy, but he doubtless 
feared that better vehicles would prove less governable and would propel him 
willy-nilly into the morass of aesthetic criticism or the quicksands of culture 
history. 

Let us trace the principal argument of the chapter on “‘Style’”’: Boas began 
by considering the influence of traditional or habitual motor habits on the 
design of various artifacts. Weapons, household furniture, clothes, and tools 
are designed in consonance with the habitual acts of which they are an element. 
When an act has been habitual since childhood, there is an emotional attach- 
ment to it and resistance to change; so, too, there will be an emotional attach- 
ment to the design of the artifacts customarily utilized, even when the design 
of the artifiact is not critical to the execution of the action. When the raw ma- 
terial from which the artifact has been made is changed, there will be an at- 
tempt to impose the old designs upon the new material. Boas then recalled an 
argument of the preceding chapters: as a craftsman works upon an object, 
he modifies or produces a surface; if he is highly skilled, a virtuoso, the surface 
produced is so regular as to be aesthetically pleasing. Moreover, the virtuoso 
will often play with his material, thus producing an intricate pattern. Such 
patterns may then, later, be transferred to a new medium, e.g., from cloth 
to pottery. 

Here the principal argument of the chapter ended. Boas admitted that he 
had not explained the variation in style from group to group, technical condi- 
tions being otherwise similar. But, in his usual fashion, he concluded that the 
subject was complex and that it was doubtful whether all the factors would 
be fully elucidated. 

We note how his analysis mirrored his social psychology in its emphasis 
upon ingrained habit, upon the dominance of motor habits over intellectual 
processes, and upon the emotional attachment to tradition. Boas’ approach 
was adequate, perhaps, to a discussion of the craftsman who amuses himself 
with his own dexterity, but it fails completely in interpreting styles or genuine 
artistry. The artist, in contrast to Boas’ craftsman, is aware of himself and of 
an audience for his creation. He looks at his work from the point of view of his 
audience, and he directs his virtuosity toward the creation of forms that, he 
anticipates, will have certain kinds of impact upon the audience. (Of course, 
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many craftsmen will possess artistic self-consciousness although in weaker 
degree than the true artist.) But Boas could not perceive or discuss this es- 
sential ingredient of art: in his psychology the individual is dominated by 
habit; the individual has no self and cannot interact with himself in order to 
so control his actions as to produce forms whose impact he can anticipate. 

Since he would not interpret historically, with insight, Boas could not cope 
with the richness of emotional and intellectual meanings in a cultural style. 
Even in the case of the Indians of the Northwest Coast, whom he had studied for 
so many years, he could not discuss thesignificances, values, meanings, and func- 
tions of their dramatic carvings. Viewed objectively, as the product of great 
labor by a distinguished anthropologist, Primitive Art was a failure. But, 
when we understand the self-imposed restraints, it was a triumph that he 
produced anything at all on the subject. 

Given these restraints, Boas’ forte was criticism. He was a master at ex- 
posing the generalization that was false to the phenomena, or that explained 
away a serious problem by reifying culture, or that was constructed in viola- 
tion of the canons of scientific method. In so far as his targets were would-be 
scientists relying upon inadequate data and slipshod methods, his criticism 
was healthful for the growing discipline. But cultural anthropology also re- 
quired positive leadership, and here Boas failed. 
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A Survey of Glossolalia and Related Phenomena 
in NonChristian Religions 


L. CARLYLE MAY 


Harvard University 


CSTATIC vocalization in the form of incoherent sounds and foreign 

words has long been of interest to students of religion. The books of Cut- 
ten (1927), Lombard (1910), and Mosiman (1911) analyze Christian glossolalia 
in both psychological and historical perspective but provide only brief treat- 
ment of its nature in other religions. This paper will show that glossolalia 
and similar speech-phenomena occur in various forms during shamanistic rites 
of the New, and especially of the Old, World. 

The Christian tradition of speaking-in-tongues probably had its roots in 
the ancient religions of Asia Minor. Herodotus (Lombard 1910:90) speaks of 
an inspired priest in Greece who suddenly spoke in a barbarian language, and 
Virgil in the Aeneid (1953: vi. 44-49, 97-99) tells of a Cumaean sibyl who 
spoke strangely while possessed. The Old Testament (Lombard 1910:89) al- 
ludes to a form of ecstatic behavior similar to glossolalia. Guillaume (1938: 
144-45) states that in 853 B.c. four hundred prophets raved in ecstasy before 
the gate of Samaria, and in ancient Egypt (Erman 1894: 352-55) necromancers 
uttered formulas, believed to be revelations from the gods, made up of foreign 
words and senseless noises. The more mysterious and incomprehensible these 
formulas were, the greater their power was thought to be. It is entirely prob- 
able, moreover, that sorcerers of India and China, contemporaneous to the 
Samaritans, spoke incoherently while divining, curing, and communing with 
the spirits. An example of glossolalia in the Later Han Dynasty will be cited 
subsequently to indicate the antiquity of the phenomenon in China. 

Christian glossolalia apparently had its beginning in the Pentecost. St. 
Paul, himself a glossolalist, listed speaking-in-tongues among the divine gifts 
but deplored its excessive use. During the Middle Ages the incidence of glosso- 
lalia is not well known, although, according to biographies (Lombard 1910: 
106-7), St. Hildegarde is said to have possessed the gift of visions and 
prophecy and to have been able to speak and write in Latin without having 
learned the language. Guibert de Nogent in the twelfth century observed 
many female members of a Christian sect speaking strange words that were 
later interpreted. 

During the Protestant Reformation members of revivalistic movements 
frequently spoke in tongues. For example, while in a state of religious excite- 
ment accentuated by persecution, Huguenot children of the late seventeenth 
century (Cutten 1927:48-66) are said to have spoken correct French which 
differed considerably from their native patois of the Cevennes Mountains. 
The Quakers at the time of Oliver Cromwell spoke in tongues, and the Meth- 
odists at the time of Whitefield and the Wesley brothers are said to have 
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employed an alliterative form of glossolalia. In the 1840’s the “preaching de- 
sire” or “calling voices” (Roestar’s epidemic) was a characteristic of Christian 
revivals in Norway and Sweden. Glossolalia occurred frequently during these 
revivals. Joseph Smith instructed the early Mormons to rise upon their feet 
and to speak in tongues. Hawthornthwaite (1857:91), in describing the Mor- 
mons, states that the members, “instead of waiting for a suitable word to come 
to their memories,” utter “‘the first sound their tongues can articulate no mat- 
ter what it is.” 

Early in the present century a Christian religious revival (cf. Pratt 
1928:186) began in Australia and swept around the world. During evangelical 
gatherings in Britain, India, China, continental Europe, and the United States, 
speaking-in-tongues was looked upon as one of the sure signs a person had re- 
ceived the “divine afflatus.’’ Today Pentecostal churches in the United States 
practice glossolalia and quote the New Testament as a basis for it (cf. Clark 
1949: 85ff.). The Shouters of Trinidad (Herskovits and Herskovits 1947:192- 
93) are among other cultic groups known to speak in tongues. In contrast, the 
larger, established Christian denominations tend to look upon glossolalia as a 
primitive trait to be discouraged in individual worship. In fact, the teachings of 
St. Paul are often interpreted to be in opposition to speaking-in-tongues rather 
than in favor of it. But, despite the disagreement (Brumback 1947) among 
Christian groups as to scriptural advocacy of glossolalia, the phenomenon 
occurs frequently—almost with regularity—in newer Christian bodies led by 
ministers who are skilled in the arts of creating and sustaining a high level of 
religious excitement among worshipers. 

Among nonreligious examples of glossolalia is the famous case of Heléne 
Smith (pseudonym). In 1892 this woman became acquainted with a group 
of spiritualists in Geneva and thereafter had frequent trances that gave rise 
to verboauditive, vocal, verbovisual, and graphic automatisms. The psy- 
chology of this case and the so-called Martian language Miss Smith spoke and 
wrote while in a trance have been studied and reported by Flournoy (1900). 
After he asserted that Martian depended syntactically and grammatically 
upon French and showed connection with Sanskrit, Miss Smith developed 
Ultra-Martian, Uranian, and Lunaire. A second case is that of Albert LeBaron 
(pseudonym), an American. Like Heléne Smith he came in contact with spiri- 
tualists. During a meeting at a summer resort he had a vision followed by auto- 
matic movements and speech. Sometime later he involuntarily spoke an un- 
known language that he was unable to identify after extensive research 
(Cutten 1927:148-55). Other nonreligious instances of glossolalia have been 
reported. 

Speaking-in-tongues has been analyzed in psychological terms by Lom- 
bard, Cutten, Mosiman, and others. The following represents a résumé of their 
more outstanding findings. The glossolalist speaks in tongues while in a state 
of ecstasy or emotional exaltation and shows symptoms, depending upon the 
individual and his social environment, associated with one or more of the fol- 
lowing: somnambulism, hypnotism, catalepsy, or hysteria. It is difficult to say 
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which form of nervous instability best typifies glossolalia. According to Cutten 
(1927:3), a person indulging in glossolalia is in an emotional state where the 
controlling part of his mind is not functioning, where “primitive reactions, 
which usually sleep in the subconscious, find their way to the surface.’’ Cutten 
further states (1927:160-61) that automatisms occur when the subconscious- 
ness has control. Sensory automatisms are in the form of visions, auditions, 
and other hallucinations while motor automatisms include writing (cf. Tyr- 
rell 1947:134ff.), as in the case of Miss Smith, and speaking-in-tongues. The 
glossolalist’s involuntary behavior is often sensory as well as motor. 

Excitement hastens the cessation of thought, and, when speech continues 
after thought is exhausted, strange utterances are frequently heard ranging 
from mumbling to recognizable words. Mosiman (1911:101 ff.) says that glos- 
solalia occurs when the speech organs come under temporary control of the 
reflex centers. Psychosociologically, the interstimulation and response of a 
religious gathering encourages glossolalia and in Christianity is the setting for 
most cases of it. The subject is not fully aware of what he utters. His jaws 
move involuntarily, and his memory tends to be exalted. Some persons who at 
one time have studied or overheard foreign languages are able, when in ec- 
stasy, to speak them with varying degrees of fluency, but are unable to do so 
when their logical thinking processes are in force (cf. Shirokogoroff 1935:257). 

According to Lombard (1910:124), speaking-in-tongues is a form of re- 
gression in which infantile linguistic patterns come to the fore. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that there seems to be a tendency among monkeys toward 
continual vocal expression with presumably little effort to convey meaning. 
Cutten (1927: 168) states that glossolalists are usually persons who are devout, 
ignorant, illiterate, and of low ability, but he apparently believes this is true 
mainly for Christians. Glossolalia is customarily an adult phenomenon but, 
as shown above, is not unknown among children. In Christian religions women 
speak in tongues more often than men. Seldom does the speaker remember 
what he utters. 

Lombard recognizes four main types of glossolalia (1910:25 ff.). The first 
type he calls phonations frustes, characterized by incomprehensible sounds such 
as mumbling, gurgling, groaning, and the like. These sounds usually precede 
complex forms of articulation but may be the subject’s only vocalization during 
the entire period of his religious excitement. For example, there is little or 
no literary evidence that the ecstatic vocalizations of medicine men in South 
America and Australia go beyond this first ievel. The second form is called 
pseudo-language. Sounds fabricated by the subject are articulated and fre- 
quently can be recognized as fragments of words. The utterances are often 
alliterative and may conform to certain exterior aspects of ordinary language 
when grouped into a form simulating a sentence. The Martian language of 
Heléne Smith is a good illustration of the third type, verbal fabrication. Words 
coined by the individual may contain particles of foreign and native phonemes 
and may be used according to identified grammatical rules. A fourth kind of 
glossolalia Lombard calls xenoglossie, or speaking foreign tongues. In most 
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cases the subject has had previous contact with the languages even though he 
may be unable to speak them when he is fully rational and conscious. In addi- 
tion to the four grades of glossolalia there is a related form of speech, that of 
interpreting what the speaker says. Unlike most glossolalists, the interpreter 
may or may not maintain all contact with reality while he performs. 

The above types of speaking-in-tongues are not, of course, mutually ex- 
clusive. For instance, in specific cases it is difficult or even impossible to dif- 
ferentiate pseudo-language from verbal fabrication. During one period of ex- 
citement the subject’s utterances, with initial mumbling and gurgling, may 
verge into the second and third types and finally into full-blown xenoglossia. 
If the person employs all four grades during the course of his glossolalic expe- 
rience, the investigator may have trouble in determining which of them is 
dominant, longest in duration, and most typical; or, he may find it difficult to 
distinguish one form from another. 

The phenomena we are dealing with are, to be sure, but part of a much 
larger picture: the behavior of religiomedical practitioners. In addition to 
studies of ceremonial life in individual cultures, there are works that describe 
one or several aspects of shamanism on an area- or world-wide scale. The 
study of Clements (1932) is valuable in its statistical view of concepts of dis- 
ease as found in most parts of the world. Stewart (1946) analyzes the incidence 
of spirit possession in the Americas with reference to the contributions of Boas, 
Loeb, and others, while Charles (1953) has made a cross-cultural survey of 
drama in exorcism. The account of drama in voice in the latter work (pp. 108- 
10) is germane to the study of glossolalia. 

Review of literature depicting shamanistic ceremonies indicates that ecstat- 
ic vocalization is infrequently described. Moreover, the descriptions that are 
available tend to be brief and rather vague, thus complicating the analysis and 
classification of the types of vocalic benavior presented. It is difficult to deter- 
mine from the laconic description, ‘muttered unintelligible sounds,” the exact 
nature of the vocalization. Were the sounds unintelligible to members of the 
shaman’s own tribe or only to the ethnographer present? Were the sounds 
rapidly spoken words of the shaman’s native dialect or were they nothing but 
meaningless gibberish? To avoid being overcautious and thereby discarding as 
unreliable and unusable 50 per cent or more of the descriptive data, it will be 
assumed that the reporter-ethnographers’ accounts of shamanistic utterances 
are more accurate than inaccurate, and that they coincide for the most part 
with the pative’s interpretation, conveyed to the investigator in a great many 
cases by 41 informant or interpreter. 

The forms of speech-phenomena to be analyzed include the language of 
spirits, sacerdotal language, the language of animals, phonations frustes, xenoglos- 
sia, and interpretation of tongues (ermeneglossia). It will be noted that the first 
three types and interpretation of tongues are not glossolalia as defined above. 
Xenoglossia and phonations frusies have been identified by Lombard in his clas- 
sification of glossolalic behavior. To classify vocalic data from primitive and 
non-Western societies into all his categories was found to be unfeasible largely 
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because of the brevity of most descriptive material. Some question could be 
raised as to the advisability of placing the examples to follow into the above 
six divisions. No claim is made that these types are conceptually as separate 
and distinct as may be desired or that the illustrations in each of them are en- 
tirely homogeneous, but it is believed that these types will serve, at least in a 
preliminary way, to bring together and distinguish for purposes of comparison 
and analysis diverse ethnographic materials dealing with shamanistic utter- 
ances. Furthermore, it would seem that there are enough cases of a similar 
nature in each category to warrant their being grouped separately under each 
of the six headings. 

Language of spirits, an esoteric ‘“‘dialect”’ known only to the spirits and to 
the shaman who speaks it, is difficult to define in terms of sound quality. 
Sacerdotal language, similar to the jargon of spirits, is a vernacular containing 
obsolete or archaic words preserved through the years by a priestly class. Ani- 
mal language is simply the reproduction of animal sounds. The category 
phonations frustes will contain a miscellany of examples describing mutterings 
that vary from gurgling to meaningless syllables; the cases found under this 
heading are perhaps less uniform than those placed in the other five divisions. 
Accounts of xenoglossia, animal language, and ermeneglossia tend to be more 
straightforward and amenable to classification than those of phonations frustes, 
language of spirits, and sacerdotal language. Psychologically, the six categories 
are related. The strange sounds in their various forms and settings are uttered 
in a majority of cases while the practitioner is in a state of religious excitement 
or ecstasy, but this is much less true for sacerdotal language and ermeneglossia 
than for the other four types. Considerable overlapping of material is unavoid- 
able in the analysis of interpretation of tongues. That is to say, this category 
includes illustrations of strange utterances, including phonations frustes, ex- 
plained to the laymen by an interpreter. The present study is cross-cultural 
in perspective, and the illustrations, unless otherwise noted, represent religions 
that had received little or no Christian influence at the time they were observed 
and described. 

THE LANGUAGE OF SPIRITS 

Speaking the language of supernatural beings while entranced or reli- 
giously exalted occurs frequently in divinatory and curing ceremonies (cf. 
Bouteillier 1950:126). Rasmussen (1921-24:39) reports that among the Hud- 
son Bay Eskimos a shamaness spoke to the spirits in their own language 
amid sounds of trickling water, rushing wind, snuffing of a walrus, and the 
growling of a bear. A spirit language is also present in the shamanistic com- 
plexes of the Chukchee (Bogoras 1907:413), Northwest and Southeast Koryak, 
Asiatic Eskimo (Bogoras 1907:438), Lapps, Yakuts, Tungus (Lehtisalo 1936- 
37:11-13), and Samoyeds (Mikhailovskii 1895:67). Bogoras states that many 
words of the spirit language employed by Asiatic Eskimos are analogous to 
the spirit language of Eskimos in Alaska and in the Atlantic area. According 
to Lehtisalo, the Tungus shaman is supposed to learn the entire language of 
nature during his trance. Batchelor (1927:227—28), in his description of Ainu 
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religion, reports that the self-hypnotized shaman becomes the mouthpiece of 
his inspiring gods but, as they “do not speak to him, but only through him, he 
often does not know himself what he is saying, and afterwards he does not re- 
member (so he says) that he had spoken.” 

The hala, or shaman, of the Semang pygmies (Eliade 1951:100) speaks to 
the celestial spirits in their own language, and, among the Papar, Putatan, and 
Tuaran groups of North Borneo (Rutter 1929:241-43), the priestesses of the 
Gusi cult offez incantations to a gusi (sacred jar) in a language known only to 
to the spirits and themselves. In the Mortlock Islands of Micronesia, Wallis 
asserts (1939:82) that following convulsive twitching of the hands, nodding 
of the head, and other dynamic stigmata frequently accompanying glossolalia, 
spirits open the priest’s mouth and speak through him in a language very dif- 
ferent from ordinary speech. In the Solomon Islands (Wallis 1939:82), the 
male or female religious medium falls into a trance and speaks with the voice 
of a ghost which declares itself in possession of the medium. The Tshi-speaking 
priests of the Gold Coast (Ellis 1887:135) during a religious performance fre- 
quently utter words or sentences spoken in a croaking or guttural voice. The 
words and the person’s unnatural voice were said to be those of a god. 


SACERDOTAL LANGUAGE 


The special language of priests differs from spirit language to the extent 
that it contains obsolete words and is not clearly of supernatural origin. The 
Eskimo shaman of East Greenland speaks a mystic language that is identical 
for all angakuks in the area. According to Thalbitzer (1931:432), this language 
is a stereotyped argot preserved through many centuries by shamans; it is not 
mere abacadabra. Other instances of obsolete or archaic language employed 
by religious functionaries have been described. Dunn (1906:174-75) states 
that the Dyak manang (medicine man) chants a song with words that are 
partly obsolete and therefore unintelligible to most laymen. According to Roth 
(1896:269), the language used by the Dyak priest in his incantation is in- 
comprehensible even to the Dyaks themselves and is called gibberish by the 
uninitiated. “Some profess to understand what is said, but if they really do it is 
because they have taken the pains to learn it with the view no doubt, of per- 
forming cures on their own account later on.”’ Roth further states (1896:270) 
that the 4imong (a manang’s monotonous chant) is a mixture or prayer and in- 
vocation, cursing and imprecation. The chant contains “archaic forms and dis- 
used words; sense gives way to the exigencies of rhyme with jingling-like end- 
ings.” 

Wilken’s description and analysis of Indonesian shamanism stands as per- 
haps the most definitive work of its kind. He reports (1887:461) that the 
Macassarese and Buginese priests of the southern Celebes speak a language of 
their own which in many respects is like the language of old Buginese as pre- 
served in the epic, La-galigo. This is a clear instance of sacerdotal language con- 
taining obsolescent words. Among the Olo-Ngadju Dyak of Borneo (1887:453) 
the male and female religionists chant during rites of exorcism a form of lan- 
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guage containing words that are either obsolete or of Malayan origin. The 
chants are interspersed with shrill shrieking tones. In Bali (1887:469) the 
priest uses an oracle language different from ordinary speech, a dialect that is 
probably, in part at least, an archaic form of modern Balinese. Further in- 
vestigation today may disclose that this language contains words of both Pali 
and Sanskrit. 

The use of an obsolete, cabalistic language in religious ceremonies is not 
confined to the East Indies. In Haitian ritual (Deren 1953:196) a religiously 
excited priest speaks a special language as a medium of communication with 
the Joa (deity). This medium, called langage, is believed to be a vestige of 
African speech. One author quoted by Deren (1953:315) believes that Jangage 
may even be oriental in origin; another writer asserts that the vernacular con- 
tains Spanish and Indian words as well as African. It is doubtful, according 
to Deren, if the Voudoun priest knows what the words mean. Only the Joa 
is supposed to understand this language. 

It will be noted that archaic speech in sacred rites is not glossolalia as de- 
fined above. However, it is conjectural if, in the case of the Olo-Ngadju Dyak, 
the language was entirely obsolete. That is, the priest may have been experi- 
encing xenoglossia when uttering words Wilken suggests were of Malayan 
origin. Nevertheless, it appears that most cases of obsolete language in sacer- 
dotal litany are on the whole learned by the practitioner from his elder col- 
leagues. The words have become sacred through many years of use, but they 
are more in the nature of prayers and formulas than glossolalia. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that in Christendom the High Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic churches still recite prayers in Latin; the litanies of the Orthodox 
church are not in modern dialects. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS 


Eliade (1951:99-102) and Lehtisalo (1936—37:23-24) have described the 
use of animal language by religiomedical functionaries and state that this 
medium of expression is widely adopted, especially among Siberian shamans. 
The practitioner imitates the cries and sounds of animals, birds, and natural 
phenomena as a sign that he can transform himself at will into a nonhuman 
embodiment and circulate freely among the three cosmic zones: hell, earth, 
and heaven. The Chukchee (Bogoras 1907:442) and Ainu (Pilsudski 1909:77) 
shamans employ the language of animals. Im Thurn (1883:337) states that 
during a Macusi curing ceremony in Guiana the spirits of ocelots, deer, mon- 
keys, birds, and reptiles speak to the medicine man, each with a voice appropri- 
ate to its form. The Blackfoot (Catlin 1848:39-41) medicine man in curing 
and the Micmac (Corlett 1935: 134) shaman during his initiation both employ 
animal sounds. The example of the Hudson Bay Eskimos has been cited above. 
Animal, spirit, and sacerdotal languages are uttered ecstatically or semi-ecstat- 
ically to communicate with the spirit world but differ fundamentally in their 
sound patterns, the latter two manifesting some articulation presumably 
lacking in animal cries. 
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PHONATIONS FRUSTES 


The occurrence of phonations frustes in non-Christian religions is often ac- 
companied by other sounds ranging from animal cries and ventriloquism to 
whistling and shrieking. The Chaco magical rites described by Métraux (1946: 
353) consist of a monotonous repetition of a melodious theme interspersed 
with meaningless words or syllables. On occasions the priest’s conjuration in- 
cludes a short sentence requesting the evil to go away. Among the modern 
Quillancinga and Pasto groups of the Andean region studied by Ortiz (1946: 
967), the curanderos or tribal doctors intermittently recite unintelligible 
prayers as they chew drugs and suck the area of the patient’s affliction. No 
description of the prayer itself is given, but it was ostensibly delivered while 
the priest was in a semi- or unconscious state. In North America we may note 
Espinosa’s description of a Caddo harvest ceremony (Swanton 1942:229), 
during which an old man delivered ‘“‘a harangue of pure jargon in a hasty, 
high-pitched voice without saying an intelligible word.” 

The curer among the Niue of south Polynesia (Loeb 1924:397) whistles 
incessantly while he is in a trance; the Visayan (Filipino) female shaman (Wil- 
ken 1887:463) mumbles incoherently between her teeth while she is entranced; 
in East Malaya (Wilken 1887:448-49) and among the Teleuts (Mikhailovskii 
1895:98) the possessed shaman mumbles strange words. The shaman of the 
Kalmuk Kirghiz (Radlov 1885:54) sings a song, punctuated with drum beats, 
in a whimpering and gurgling tone. Tschubinow (1914:55) asserts that the 
Chukchee and Koryak shamans employ ventriloquism in their seances and 
that demons—through the shamans—utter incomprehensible word-like noises. 
During a theurgic ceremony of the Orochee tribe in eastern Siberia the shaman, 
according to Lopatin (1946-49: 367), cries out strange words which the parents 
of the patient cannot understand. At times the shaman changes his voice as 
he carries on a conversation with the spirits. 

Graham (1928:15) tells of a girl in Szechwan Province, China, who was 
possessed by demons and “began to utter words incoherently.” Farther north 
in Korea, Akamatsu and Akiba (1938:56) provide an account of sorcerers who, 
as part of their initiation, sometimes suddenly run out of their houses and into 
the snow without any clothing. They rove aimlessly in the mountains, dance 
madly, speak strange words, and fall down into a faint. These shamans un- 
doubtedly were experiencing a form of “Arctic hysteria,” but so far as the 
author can determine from the works of Aberle (1952), Shirokogoroff (1935), 
and Czaplicka (1914:307-—25), speaking-in-tongues is not a frequent concomi- 
tant either of /atah of southern Asia or “‘Arctic hysteria” of northern Asia. 

In a seance the Kurnai (Howitt 1904:391) medicine man’s whistling is 
shrill and he talks in a very curious voice. Like the Kurnai and Niue priests, 
an entranced ‘“‘witch woman” of New South Wales (Parker 1905:45) whistles 
as she invokes the spirits. In addition to employing ventriloquism, the above 
diviner mutters in an “unintelligible dialect.” Spence (n.d.:111-12) quotes 
Father Burgoa’s account of a Zapotecan ceremony at Mitla. At the time of a 
royal funeral the enrobed priest bowed low before the idols, renewed the in- 
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cense, and then began to converse with the images in a murmuring, inarticu- 
late way. His grimaces and writhings were hideous, and his murmuring was 
quite unintelligible. 

Because the mysterious dialects and strange words of the above cases are 
not described in detail, it is difficult to determine exactly what forms of speech- 
phenomena they represent. It is believed, however, that the illustrations cited 
fit rather closely into the category of phonations frustes with the possible excep- 
tion of the Andean and Malayan examples. Other cases of phonations frustes 
and simple word formation will be presented in connection with interpretation 
of ecstatic utterances by mediums or “speakers.”’ 


XENOGLOSSIA 


Cases of xenoglossia are somewhat more numerous in the literature and 
more fully described than simpler types of vocalization. Examples of it will be 
shown to be widespread in their incidence and striking in their uniformity. 
Swanton (1905:38) states that during a Haida shamanistic performance a 
spirit directed the shaman’s language. If the spirit was “from the Tlingit 
country, as was often the case, the shaman spoke Tlingit, although in his un- 
inspired moments he might be totally ignorant of the language.”” The Eyak 
(Ugalakmiut Eskimo) of Alaska (Birket-Smith and De Laguna 1938: 209-10) 
is said to be able to talk and understand Tlingit, English, ‘‘or any other lan- 
guage” when assisted by helping spirits. During a winter ceremonial observed 
by Boas (1897:544) at Fort Rupert, a Kwakiutl man arose and acted as though 
he were a Haida. ‘“‘He delivered a speech during which he made violent ges- 
tures, imitating the sound of the Haida language.”’ An interpreter who stood 
next to the man translated the speech into Kwakiutl. 

Ethnography of the Wintu tribe (DuBois 1935-39:91 ff.) also contains 
illustrations of glossolalia. The shaman, Albert Thomas, who was half Wintu 
and half Achomawi, sang in Wintu in the middle of the night but was said to 
be ignorant of this language when he was awake. DuBois tells of another 
Indian glossolalist, Nels Charles, who attended a white school. Charles is 
quoted as saying, “I can’t even talk Wintu well, but when a spirit enters me 
the spirit talks and they say I talk Wintu perfectly well. It is just like talking 
with unknown tongues and getting the spirit in the Pentecostal church.” Un- 
like the Haida, Eyak, and Kwakiutl examples, the case of Thomas and, espe- 
cially, that of Charles show unmistakable Christian influence. If we assume 
that glossolalia, by no means a universal religious phenomenon, was a trait 
borrowed by the Northwest Coast peoples, to deduce a shamanistic and Sibe- 
rian origin would appear to be as feasible as deducing a Christian origin for the 
trait. 

Outside of the Northwest Coast, the sub-Arctic, and California, xenoglossia 
does not appear to be present in those Indian religions of North America that 
were observed and described prior to Christian proselytizing. In South 
America, however, there is one case that may be illustrative of xenoglossia. 
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According to Corlett (1935:134), the Warraus medicine man of Guiana, after 
hours of shaking his rattle and addressing the spirits, finally converses with 
them in a language unintelligible to the Indians present. Furthermore, because 
of the Zapotecan illustration of rudimentary glossolalia, it is conceivable that 
speaking-in-tongues and interpretation of sacerdotal language were part of the 
elaborate ceremonial life of the Mayans, Incans, Toltecs, and Aztecs. 

In African religions xenoglossia has a wide geographical distribution and is 
a rather frequent occurrence. Among the Thonga (Junod 1913:445), the pa- 
tient being exorcized sings a curative song which he himself creates. ‘“These 
songs are generally in Zulu, and it is asserted that, even if the patient does not 
know this language, he will be able to use it in his conversation, by a kind of 
miracle of tongues!’ Langston (1954:30) quotes Danholz as saying that in 
East Africa many persons possessed by spirits speak in Swahili or English, 
although when normal they neither understand nor speak these languages. 
Marwick (1940: 238-39) tells of an interesting case in which an army of Swazi 
men moving to Portuguese East Africa was possessed by the Mandzawe 
spirit because they ate cattle they had been warned not to eat. When they re- 
turned home, this peculiar spirit made them talk in BaThonga until it was 
expelled by a witch doctor. GA women on the Gold Coast, when possessed by 
the spirit, dj3emawoy, will talk in Twi, Adangme, or Ewe, which ordinarily they 
are unable to speak (Field 1937:107), but, as the observer points out, most 
Goid Coast people do, at some time or other, learn to speak languages of 
neighboring tribes. One G4 glossolalist, according to Field, claimed to be ig- 
norant of Twi but showed every sign of comprehension when asked in this 
tongue if she wanted a shilling. In the witch society of the Kpelle tribe (Wel- 
mers 1949:224-35) the members who come to meetings from distances as 
great as forty miles or more are said to speak Kpelle at one moment and, later 
on, Loma. 

Those who observe Digr ceremonies in Arabia may on first encounter be- 
lieve the excited participants are speaking a foreign language. But it was re- 
ported to the author that, upon investigation, the language spoken by one 
dervish order in Iraq was found to be not Syrianic but rapidly spoken Arabic. 
However, it is believed that some form of ecstatic vocalization may be present 
in other dervish rites as well as in the conjurations of the little-known witches 
of the Middle East who continue to perform despite the influence of Islam (cf. 
Kissling 1954: 26 ff.). 

Rivers (1906:252-55) gives a rather detailed analysis of glossolalia as ob- 
served among the Todas. One entranced functionary, while divining at a 
funeral, uttered broken sentences in a loud, almost chanting voice and spoke 
in Malayalam, a dialect he was unable to speak when normal. Among the 
Palaung peoples of Burma (Milne 1924:262) a person possessed by a Palé- 
speaking bre, or “black magician,” is impelled to talk in the magician’s tongue, 
although at ordinary times he is unable to speak it. In Kelantan (Cuisinier 
1936:15) an entranced sorcerer would deliver entire passages in Javanese or 
Siamese, particularly in the former, and in Perak (Maxwell 1883:226) during 
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a curing ceremony the Malayan shaman “spoke in a feigned voice, pronouncing 
Malay words with the peculiar intonation of the Sakai aborigines and introduc- 
ing frequently Sakai words and phrases unintelligible to most of the Malays 
present.”’ An Ifugao priest (Barton 1946:121) spoke the Aiyangan dialect of 
his tribe while possessed by an ancestor and was said never to have had any 
acquaintance with this language before his seance. 

During the closing years of the Later Han Dynasty, in approximately 
A.D. 196, Seng-yu, as recorded in the Taishé Tripitaka (1928:40b), states that 
the wife of Ting-in in Chi-yin would suddenly become ill and speak in foreign 
languages she apparently could not speak when normal. Like Heléne Smith 
seventeen centuries later, she would ask for a writing instrument and paper 
to write down what she had spoken. Sometime after her experience a monk 
from either Central Asia or India saw what she wrote and said that it was a 
sutra. Unfortunately, Seng-yu, who lived in the early Liang Dynasty, A.p. 
445-518, did not give a detailed narration of the above case probably due to 
the fact that the historical materials he worked with were similarly brief in 
their description. This rather complex type of glossolalia strongly suggests that 
the phenomenon in its various manifestations was a part of theurgic and priestly 
practice long before the Han, perhaps as far back as the Shang Dynasty when 
cracked tortoise shells were divined. In modern China there are also instances 
of glossolalia, exclusive of those having definite Christian inspiration. 

Tn the Koko-nor area of central China a “T’ou-jen” shaman observed by 
Schréder (1952:29) often excites himself into a deep trance and murmurs de- 
formed words later written down and explained by his assistant. While in the 
trance the shaman, a Lamaist Buddhist, is said to be able to speak “all lan- 
guages’ —Tibetan, Chinese, and Mongolian—even if he has not learned them 
before. In passing, it is worthwhile to note a Buddhist explanation of glos- 
solalia based on the doctrine of transmigration of souls. If, say, an entranced 
Korean is able to speak German without having learned the language, it is 
indicated that in one of his past lives he was a German. 

Xenoglossia has been observed in shamanistic performances of Siberia. 
Jochelson (1905-1908: 52) tells of a Tungus shaman whose spirits were Koryak 
in origin and spoke through him in the Koryak dialect. Like other glossolalists 
he did not remember after his trance what he uttered and claimed that he did 
not understand the language he had spoken. Jochelson states that he was con- 
vinced the man did not understand any Koryak and that he could only recite 
the Koryak incantations, previously learned, when in a state of genuine ex- 
citement. Some patients suffering from hysterical seizures (‘‘Arctic hysteria’) 
are also known to speak in tongues (Jochelson 1910:30), but, as previously 
noted, such an occurrence does not seem to be frequent. It appears that glos- 
solalic shamans themselves seldom suffer from “Arctic hysteria” while per- 
forming as shamans and that symptoms of hysteria analyzed by Aberle (1952), 
such as echolalia (repeating what a person says) and echopraxia (repeating 
what a person does), do not invariably coexist with glossolalia or serve as its 
psychomotor foundation. 
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Mikhailovskii (1895:64—€5) reports that during a Tungus exorcizing cere- 
mony the language of the shaman was unknown. Shirokogoroff gives a more 
thorough picture of glossolalia among the Tungus (1935:256-57) both de- 
scriptively and analytically. There are those persons—not necessarily shamans 
—who sing while asleep. Others in this state speak for themselves or on behalf 
of certain spirits in Buriat, Russian, Manchu, or Chinese. Like the Haida, the 
Tungus believe that specific spirits speak in specific tongues. Some glossolalists 
speak foreign languages well, others haltingly. Many Tungus, according to 
Shirokogoroff, have some knowledge of a foreign language they are unable 
to speak readily when encountering mnemonic and other inhibitions of full 
consciousness. Of course, speaking in a foreign language while asleep is not 
characteristic of the Tungus alone. Shirokogoroff asserts that he knows of 
Europeans who were surprised to learn that they speak foreign languages bet- 
ter when dreaming than when awake. 

In Japan glossolalia is known to occur in small cultic groups, during sorcer- 
ous seances in Hokkaid6 and northern Honshi, and in the postwar sect known 
as the Dancing Religion. A full range of glossolalic phenomena is said to occur 
frequently during the ceremonies of the small cult led by a Genji Yanagida of 
Moji City, Fukuoka Prefecture, and in other groups similar to it. In the Danc- 
ing Religion (cf. May 1954:130) members when in a state of ecstasy are able to 
speak in foreign languages, especially English and Chinese. The devotee usu- 
ally claims he has never studied the language before and that he is unable 
when conscious to recall what he has said. Similar to the Tungus and Haida 
cases, the motivating force of glossolalia in the Dancing Religion is said to be 
that of spirits. Mrs. Kitamura, the leader of the above sect, while not strongly 
concerned with the occurrence of ecstatic utterances during worship services, 
does recognize two kinds of “speaking spirits.’’ The first kind she calls gairei, 
or “foreign”’ spirit. It is a wandering, troublesome spirit seeking salvation. If 
the spirit is that of a dead Spaniard, the glossolalist is persuaded to speak in 
Spanish; if it comes from England, the subject speaks English. If it is that of an 
animal or inanimate object, the person will make strange sounds identifiable 
as phonations frustes or verbal fabrication. 

While in a state of ecstasy two worshipers possessed with kindred spirits 
may converse in the same foreign language, and, on occasions, other members 
while in ecstasy or fully conscious may interpret what the speakers have said. 
The other type of spirit, futsu no rei, or ordinary spirit, is a “foreign” spirit 
that has been saved by prayers of worshipers. The living person in whom the 
saved spirit resides talks only in his native tongue, whatever it might be. In 
an exact sense, the utterances of the ordinary spirits are not in the realm of glos- 
solalia even though they may be impassioned and ecstatic. When malefic, the 
spirits are energetically exorcized, either by the glossolalist after he has spoken 
or by another member. Benign spirits thank members for having been saved. 
Like Heléne Smith and the wife of Ting-in, one female devotee is said to have 
written while she was entranced. Her words were in the English language, 
which she had studied in her childhood. 
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INTERPRETATION OF TONGUES 

Shamanistic utterances in Hokkaidé and northern Honshi illustrate the 
sixth form of vocal behavior, interpretation of tongues or ermeneglossia. One 
type of sorcerer in northern Japan is usually a woman who has received no 
formal training in divinatory art. She puts her client in a trance or, failing to 
accomplish this, employs a medium who may also be a sorcerer. If the en- 
tranced patient or medium utters a sort of babble, it is promptly interpreted 
by the sorceress to assist her in diagnosing the patient’s disease or misfortune. 
The spirit causing the trouble may be either an ancestral spirit or that of some 
animate or inanimate thing. Like the patient and medium, the sorceress her- 
self may utter strange words later interpreted by her medium. The words are 
often said to be those of her guardian deity, either Inari, Jizd, or Dainichi. 
The second type of sorceress must be blind and must be trained before her first 
menses, but, according to a conversation with Professor Ishizu of Tohoku Uni- 
versity, these shamanesses never speak abnormally. 

In his discussion of shamanism in Japanese religion, Oguchi (1953:90) 
tells of a man living in Hokkaidé who founded a new religion attaching im- 
portance to horses and water. While being anesthetized preparatory to an 
abdominal operation, this man, Yasui Juiji, experienced a curious form of in- 
terpretation of tongues. He avers that he could understand the German his 
surgeon was speaking, just as though it were Japanese. That the attendants 
laughed when he told them he could understand the doctor’s words indicates 
that he was not unconscious at the time. Mr. Juiji claims that God’s dwelling 
within him enabled him to understand German. 

Harvey (1933: 133-35) tells of a chi-tung, or divining youth, who performed 
in Hunan Province, China, in 1921. After invoking the gods, he shivers, yawns, 
shakes, and dances while in a semicataleptic state. ‘‘Questions are put to him 
and he mumbles incoherently in reply. His interpreter translates the babble 
into intelligible speech.’”’ The answer in this case consisted of a medical pre- 
scription which was filled to the letter and given to the patient. 

Among the Bataks of Sumatra (Loeb 1935:81) a particular ghost descends 
into a new shamaness-medium, displaces her soul, and causes her to speak a 
ghost language which has to be interpreted. In Oceania ecstatic utterances are 
also interpreted. For example, in the Sandwich Islands (Tylor 1920:134) a 
priest’s features became distorted, his limbs were convulsed, and his eyes were 
wild when the god Oro gave his oracles. While rolling on the ground, foaming 
at the mouth, the priest would reveal the will of the possessing god in violent 
and indistinct sounds, which attendants interpreted to the people. Handy 
(1927:163) tells of a Tahitian prophet who in a state of inspiration would 
utter shrill cries and violent, often indistinct, sounds later interpreted by 
priests. In Dobu (Fortune 1932:154) medical patients are said to make deli- 
rious or semidelirious statements about canoes at sea used by sea witches. The 
patient’s ravings are apparently translated. 

According to Park (1938), shamans of western North America are known 
to employ interpreters or speakers. In curing rites the Paviotso shaman mum- 
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bles and speaks rapidly in broken sentences (Park 1938:50) while his assistant 
interprets to the spectators what he has said. Speakers are also reported to 
perform among the Takelma (Sapir 1917:44) and Shoshoni (Steward 1933: 
315), among the Sanpoil, Nespelem (Ray 1933:190), and Okanagon (Cline 
1938:149) of the Plateau, and in northern California among the Achomawi, 
Atsugewi, Modoc, and Wintu (Park 1938:128). However, with the possible 
exception of the Wintu (Cf. Dubois 1935-39:107), it is apparent that the 
shamans do not speak in a truly incomprehensible language or use obsolescent 
words. 

In the ethnography of Africa several examples of interpretation of tongues 
are forthcoming. Among the Loma peoples of West Africa (Welmers 1949: 
232) possessed persons speak Kpelle, and their words are interpreted into 
Loma. Pauwels (1951:355), in his description of the Nyabingi cult of Ruanda, 
reports that when a client presents himself to the witch doctor a female me- 
dium goes into a trance, rolls on the ground, and utters unintelligible words 
and incoherent phrases which are immediately explained by the priest. In 
northern Rhodesia those persons possessed by spirits of dead Awemba chiefs 
will, after arriving at a requisite stage of religious exaltation, fall to the 
ground and burst forth into an almost inarticulate chant (Gouldsbury and 
Sheane 1911:83). At this point the spectators remain silent, and the medicine 
man and assistants gather round to interpret what the possessed medium has 
said. The Baganda and Bakitara also interpret the oracular words of en- 
tranced persons. Among the Baganda (Roscoe 1911:275) the medium or 
“mouthpiece of the gods” remains silent and stares steadily into the fire or 
upon the ground until the spirit comes to him. When the spirit enters him he 
becomes frenzied, and the attendant priest adroitly interprets the speech 
which only he can understand. In the Bakitara tribe (Roscoe 1923:26), 
if a divine message was desired, the priest might either act as a medium him- 
self or employ an assistant. If the priest acted as the medium, the listeners 
had to interpret his words as best they could, but, if another person spoke, the 
priest himself would do the interpreting. 

In the discussion of xenoglossia, interpretation of tongues was also noted 
in the Dancing Religion of Japan and in the ceremonies of the Kwakiutl and 
the Chinese semiprimitives of the Koko-nor area. It is apparent that ermene- 
glossia and ecstatic vocalization are closely related and that functionally the 
former depends to a large extent upon the latter. Co-operation takes place be- 
tween the priest, the medium and, in the Japanese case, even the patient, but 
the strange sounds uttered are not merely an impractical part of a priest’s 
or medium’s esthetic trappings. The gibberish is explained and put to use. 


PROBLEMS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the above survey a number of questions have arisen as to the geographi- 
cal distribution of glossolalia and related forms, their presence in some areas 
and absence in others, and their sociocultural explanation. Some of these ques- 
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tions can be answered with a fair amount of assurance, while others, for the 


time being at least, appear to be unanswerable. 
: Speaking-in-tongues and similar behavior have been seen to be highly 
variegated and widespread in their incidence, but with few exceptions they 
appear to be mainly Old World phenomena. In the western hemisphere cases 
of xenoglossia uninspired by Christianity are, so far as the author can ascertain, 
; confined to the sub-Arctic area and the Northwest Coast. Animal and spirit 
languages characterize the Arctic area, and to the south phonations frustes and 
interpretation of tongues have been reported. The archaic /amgage of Haiti is 
; in all probability an African rather than an American Indian trait. Other il- 
lustrations of glossolalia in the New World may have been overlooked, but on 
) the whole it appears that the phenomenon and similar behavior are atypical 


of Indian religions. 

: In Africa examples of xenoglossia and interpretation of tongues are plenti- 
5 ful, while cases of phonations frusies, archaic sacerdotal language, and spirit 
1 language are relatively uncommon. No account could be found of an African 
5 priest or magician speaking the language of animals as it is known in Siberia 
2 and the Arctic. The Moslem areas of North Africa and Asia Minor have not 
] been shown to be illustrative of modern cases of speaking-in-tongues, but 
e farther east ecstatic vocalization is reported in Moslem Malaya and in many 
5 areas of the East Indies. Wilken’s research in particular shows clearly that an 
. archaic priestly language is spoken by religious practitioners in this general 


r region. Phonations frustes are found in Malaya and Indonesia. Animal lan- 
r | guage and interpretation of tongues, on the other hand, are not reported, per 
s 4 se, in the ceremonies of these two areas. 

1 China and Japan enter into the picture with examples of spirit language 


and especially xenoglossia and interpretation of tongues. Korean sorcerers are 
. known to utter incoherent sounds, and to the north Siberian shamans employ 
all identified forms of vocalization but ermeneglossia and sacerdotal language. 


e } Languages of animals and spirits appear to be common as modes of shamanistic 
behavior, more so that xenoglossia. In literature describing the religious cere- 

d monies of Oceania, interpretation of tongues and phonations frustes are noted. 

d In Australia the latter form has been cited, and, in the Philippines, phonations 

frusies and xenoglossia. 

e From the above one can further generalize that there are three main regions 

we | of glossolalic vocalization, i.e., Africa with its xenoglossia and interpretation 

t of tongues, Indonesia and Malaya with their archaic sacerdotal language and 

s phonations frustes, and Siberia with all our categories but ermeneglossia and 


archaic sacerdotal language. With few exceptions other parts of the world, 
notably the western hemisphere and Australia, are areas where glossolalic and 
glossolalia-like utterances, especially the more complex forms, do not appear 
i- » to be characteristic of native religious and magical behavior. 
s The Arctic and the Northwest Coast resemble Siberia with reference to 
spirit and animal languages and xenoglossia, respectively. Were xenoglossia, 
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spirit language, and animal language introduced into North America by non- 
Europeans or were they already a part of Indian and Eskimo religions when 
these peoples first settled in the New World? In this regard we should not over- 
look the influence Ignace LaMousse and other Christianized Iroquois may have 
had upon religions of the Northwest early in the nineteenth century (cf. Spier 
1935:30-39). Another problem is the occurrence of interpretation of tongues 
in the Plateau, California, and contiguous area but not demonstrably in other 
parts of the western hemisphere. If stimulus diffusion is proposed as a possible 
answer or solution, an Asiatic as opposed to an African origin of the trait is 
not inconceivable. 

The geographical distribution of glossolalic and glossolalia-like traits raises 
the question as to whether or not they appear inevitably and as a matter of 
course in the behavior of entranced practitioners. Grunting, gurgling, mum- 
bling, and the like do, of course, take place during periods of ecstasy, and 
there would seem to be little learning involved in this rudimentary form of 
glossolalia. But it is important to know if spectators allow their medicine man 
to carry on in this manner, or if they would ostracize him, after he mumbled 
uncannily, for behaving like a lunatic or devil. Religious mores determine to a 
great extent how the practitioner may act when he is entranced and whether 
or not he may become entranced at all while curing, divining, or convoking the 
spirits. Even if frenzied behavior is countenanced in a given society, as it is in 
Siberia and elsewhere, the shaman is not given absolute freedom of behavior: 
he must follow within certain bounds the customs of other shamans in his own 
clan or tribe. Consequently, there seems to be considerable truth in the asser- 
tion that people do not speak in tongues unless they have heard about speak- 
ing-in-tongues, and to this should be added that on the whole they become 
glossolalists only if their customs permit them to. For example, most of the 
Christian world looks with varying degrees of disdain upon glossolalia and re- 
lated emotionality typical of revivalistic sects, biblical sanction to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Spirit language, xenoglossia, and ermeneglossia are more the result of 
learning than phonations frustes, but this is only an a priori assumption. 
The former categories would seem to be more elaborate, more complex, and 
less apt to manifest themselves accidentally or spontaneously without having 
a precedent somewhere in a tribe’s religious and ceremonial history. Perhaps 
animal language is more a result of learning than phonations frustes. 

The psychological explanation of glossolalia with especial reference to its 
Christian manifestation has been studied heretofore. Religious explanations 
include that of Buddhism and that of the Dancing Religion of Japan, the for- 
mer being based on the idea of transmigration of souls, and the latter upon 
specific spirits possessing the glossolalist. Generally speaking, the Christian 
interpretation is that the gift of tongues is a gift of God. It is a spiritual 
charisma along with prophecy, healing, performing miracles, and interpreta- 
tion of tongues. But none of these explanations tells why certain forms of vo- 
calization are found in some areas and are absent in others, or to what extent 
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or in what way culture and society determine the religiomagical milieu giving 
rise to glossolalia. Effort should therefore be made to identify and explain 
sociocultural factors accounting for ecstatic vocalization. Such an explanation 
admittedly would be more suggestive than conclusive due to the brief and 
fragmentary nature of most relevant ethnographic data. 

Glossolalia in one form or another is found in religions that are tolerant 
of highly emotional, indi idualistic behavior on the part of medicine men and 
their assistants. The priest may seize upon exotic utterances to demonstrate 
the realness and variety of his powers and to maintain about himself an air of 
mysticism and otherworldliness (cf. Charles 1953). Laymen are inclined to 
accept his odd sounds as proof of his spiritual prowess. But speaking-in-tongues 
is not an inevitable derivative of spirit possession and ecstasy. The shaman 
may enter a cataleptic or hysterical state, writhe on the ground and gasp for 
air without uttering strange sounds or imitating animal cries. If he says any- 
thing, it may well be coherent and in his own language. Parsons (1939: 711-12) 
tells of a Zuni medicine man who became violent and stiffened into a kind of 
catalepsy during a curing ceremony, but this man apparently did not utter 
strange words. It is probable that formalization of rites and symbolization 
of the supernatural discourage ecstatic vocalization. 

On the whole, glossolalia occurs infrequently in both Christian and non- 
Christian religions. In the latter, speaking-in-tongues is generally the forte 
of shamans and their assistants, not of the laymen, while in certain Christian 
sects, the Dancing Religion, and a small number of other religions, anyone 
can speak in tongues if he is properly inspired. Only among the Palaung of 
Burma and the Thonga of Africa have laymen been shown to speak while in 
ecstasy. There is no clan- or tribe-wide speaking-in-tongues in religions unaf- 
fected by Christian revivalism. That is, whole groups of worshipers are not 
motivated by a few practicing glossolalists to utter strange sounds. A possible 
exception to the above assumption is Bogoras’ description (1904-10:42) of 
shamanizing en masse, characterized by a strange pathological state of mind 
simultaneously seizing an entire group of Chukchee spectators and causing 
them to shout and dance savagely. 

Loeb’s study of shamans and seers (1921) is of value in analyzing the 
sociocultural basis of glossolalic behavior. The seer, according to Loeb, is 
usually a noninspirational religionist who, in contrast to the inspirational 
shaman, neither prophesies nor exorcizes. The noninspirational priest seeks 
guardian spirits and they speak /o him; the true shaman as found in Siberia 
is possessed by spirits that speak through him. The main difference lies in 
whether or not the vision is sought for or comes voluntarily. Loeb states that 
inspirational shamans are found in Siberia, among the Ainu, everywhere in 
Africa, in India, Ceylon, Melanesia, Fiji, Polynesia, in the Arctic, and possi- 
bly in the Northwest Coast. Stewart (1946) has shown that spirit possession, 
closely correlated with inspirational shamanism, is found in the New World 
more widely than previously believed but that it is, nevertheless, uncommon 
outside of the Plateau, Northwest Coast, and Arctic culture spheres. 
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As a rule, speaking-in-tongues and kindred phenomena are confined to 
those areas where there is spirit possession and where inspirational shamans 
hold forth. Glossolalia can be and often is the result of spirit-induced ecstasy 
making it possible for the inspirational shaman to cure, exorcize, and prophesy. 
The shaman who is spoken through by spirits is more inclined to make strange 
sounds than one who is spoken to, the latter being more intent on listening 
than on speaking during his spirit-inspired moments. 

One may ponder on the beginning of glossolalia and related speech-phe- 
nomena, on their having one place of origin or several. There may have been 
two zones of development, i.e., somewhere in the early settled areas of the 
Middle East and the Far East. It is doubtful if xenoglossia and interpretation 
of tongues arose independently in other regions of the world. The strong 
Christian tradition of glossolalia with its roots in the ancient religions of Asia 
Minor suggests a place of development somewhere in Arabia or Egypt. The 
illustration taken from the records of the Han Dynasty points to an early 
area of development in China, and, until we know to what extent China in pre- 
Han times was influenced by the West in matters ceremonial and religious, it 
would be hazardous to propose that glossolalia was introduced into East Asia 
from abroad. 

This survey has shown that speaking-in-tongues is widespread and very 
ancient. Indeed, it is probable that as long as man has had divination, curing, 
sorcery, and propitiation of spirits he has had glossolalia. Other forms of 
speech-phenomena that have been discussed would also seem to be very old. 
With the exception of phonations frustes all forms of vocalization presented 
appear to be largely derived from learning, but this does not rule out inde- 
pendent invention of new ways to contact the supernatural. Since religion is a 
very conservative institution, borrowing of glossolalia and related forms and 
their integration into tribal rites must be a very slow process. Additional field 
work in folk religions is needed to show the extent to which ecstatic vocaliza- 
tion is learned, to answer questions related to its psychosociology, and to give 
a clearer picture of its history in specific cultures. 
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Associations in Fiji Indian Rural Society 


ADRIAN C. MAYER 
Australian National University 


NDIANS who have settled in the rural areas of the Colony of Fiji have two 

principles behind the management of their associations. On the one hand, 
there is the idea of decisions unanimously arrived at by all parties concerned 
or by all the men acting as arbitrators and leaders. On the other hand, there 
is the principle of open voting, in which the decision of a majority is adopted. 
It is clear that these two methods of procedure will often conflict if applied to 
the same association. A compromise may be possible in communities whose 
members have a common background and interest and a tradition of strong 
leadership, for differences may then remain subordinate to an over-all sense 
of solidarity and a trust in accepted leaders. But the varied cultural and social 
segmentation of Fiji Indian society, and the lack of any pattern of accepted 
authority, make for wide differences in the rural settlements. Frequently, 
then, the unanimity which is formally shown by the open vote of all assem- 
bled, or of the chosen arbitrators, is no more than the result of pressure used 
by more powerful groups and individuals. The attempt to have such overt 
unanimity may, in these circumstances, result in deeper divisions than if 
there were an open recognition of differences. For if an insistence on formally 
unanimous action precludes the overt expression of minority opinion through 
a vote, the secession of these minorities may take place, the “unanimity” 
then becoming a factor of division. Further, an association which acts on the 
assumption that such an overt unity is real will sooner or later divide if it 
undertakes work (such as the arbitration of disputes) which needs a real 
interdependence and unity. 

The analysis of these principles, though made for a single area, is of wider 
interest, particularly to students of India. For the principle of unanimity 
plays a large part in the operations of the panchayat, the traditional arbitra- 
tive and administrative council in India, which also has an important place 
in Fiji Indian life. Conditions in Fiji may be found relevant to those in India, 
where the processes of panchayat unanimity and the new democratic majority 
rule increasingly confront one another. For there is, on the one hand, the devel- 
opment of rural panchayats based on universal suffrage and the voting of 
decisions and, on the other, the plea of people such as Acharya Vinoba Bhave 
for unanimous, rather than majority, decisions. 

The paper embodies material gathered during a year’s stay in Fiji in 
1950-51. During this period three settlements were studied in detail, each of 
which appeared typical of Fiji Indian rural areas. All were of average size, con- 
taining some 500 people in an area about one and a half miles square, and each 
was within five to fifteen miles of a small market town. They contained repre- 
sentatives of all the major cultural groups to be noted below, and farming fol- 
lowed the broad variations of crops found elsewhere. 
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Three associations were found in these settlements: the cane-cutting gang, 
the school committee, and the Settlement Association. In no settlement did 
all three exist, but there were one or two in each area and they are general 
throughout the rural Fiji Indian settlements. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Indians first came to Fiji in 1879. They were brought under the auspices 
of the Governments of India and Fiji for terms of indentured work in the 
developing sugar-cane industry. This system continued until 1916, up to that 
time 62,837 Indians having come to Fiji, 24,655 of these being repatriated 
under terms of the contract (Derrick 1951:138). Since then, the Indian popula- 
tion has had a rapid natural increase, the average annual net immigration be- 
ing no more than a few hundreds. By 1951 the community numbered 143,332, 
or 47.5 per cent of the Colony’s total population; of the balance, Fijians 
numbered 132,889, and Europeans and others, 25,738 (Colonial Reports, 
1953:10). With a few exceptions Indians and Fijians do not live in the same 
rural settlements or intermarry, and so, for the purposes of this paper, only 
Indians need be considered. 

After their contract work in the plantations had ended, Indians were free to 
settle wherever they could lease land from its Fijian owners. An account has 
been given elsewhere (Mayer 1953: 182-85) of the pattern of settlement which 
emerged. Two features are relevant here. The first is that the settlements con- 
sisted of homesteads settled piecemeal, with houses dispersed over the entire 
settlement area. This has meant an obvious physical difficulty in organizing 
associations, whose members may be reluctant to walk a mile or more for a 
meeting. It has also been a factor in the low social articulation of the settle- 
ment, which has made for difficulties in enforcing the decisions of some of the 
associations to be described. 

The second fact to note is the considerable cultural diversity represented. 
Recruitment under the indenture system occurred first in North India; after 
1900, however, most immigrants came from the Tamil and Telegu areas of 
Madras State. There are no statistics available of the birthplaces of immigrants 
but Coulter estimated in 1935 that 64 per cent of the Fiji Indian population 
stemmed from the North, 29 per cent from the South, and 7 per cent from 
other areas (1942:81). Three main cultural groups can be seen in our settle- 
ments, based partly on area of origin and partly on socioreligious variations 
(see Table 1). They are Hindus from North India, Hindus from the South, 
and Muslims (almost all of whom are from the North). These groups are almost 
entirely endogamous in rural areas. Within the two former there are castes 
having varying degrees of endogamy, and the Northern Hindu group also 
contains men of the Arya Samaj reformed sect. The numbers of each group 
in the three settlements correspond roughly to those obtaining in the Fiji 
Indian population as a whole. 

Differences between these groups (the small Sikh and Christian groups not 
being considered separately here) lie largely in the ritual and kinship spheres; 
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TABLE 1 


Percentage 


Cultural Group (Average of 3 Settlements) 


Northern Hindu 56 
Southern Hindu 26 
Muslim 17 
Sikh and Christian 1 

100 


Hindi is a lingua franca, though some Southerners study and speak their own 
tongue among themselves, and Muslims may learn Urdu. Thus, Northerners 
perform an annual ritual of honor and propitiation to the agnatic ascendants 
(sraddh), Southerners have their own festivals of fire-walking and flagellation 
in honor of Mariamma, and Muslims their own religious occasions. Again, 
Northerners prohibit cross-cousin marriage, while Southerners allow it. Simi- 
larly, differences between castes lying within the two Hindu cultural groups 
may entail different behavior. Some Northerners, for example, sacrifice pigs 
to their tutelary deity and agnates, others use vegetable products. Caste 
differentiation, however, is seldom visible in activities (there are no commensal 
restrictions, for example) and mainly centers round the preferred pattern of 
endogamy and hypergamy. When the caste, and sometimes the cultural 
group, coincides with the extended kin-group in a settlement, the basis of 
differentiation is reinforced by ties of kinship. 

In Fiji, there has been little time or opportunity for the development of 
traditional ritual and secular interdependences among these groups, as well 
as a common local background and history, of the kind which softened similar 
divisive features in the parent villages in India. True, socioreligious differ- 
ences are usually taken for granted, and must not be made to seem over- 
important; most people feel some sort of bond as members of a single settle- 
ment. Nevertheless, differences between cultural groups can make for cleav- 
ages in the settlement and in the association. They may be used as explanations 
of motives which are economic or personal at bottom, and are ready handles 
of justification in disputes. And at such times there is no single source of au- 
thority in common settlement matters, no headman or other person or associa- 
tion with pre-eminence buttressed by constant and acknowledged powers, 
whose decisions are above these distinctions. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS: THE CANE GANG 
The major crop grown by Fiji Indians is sugar cane, it being estimated that 
two-thirds of the Indian population is directly or indirectly concerned with 
sugar production. In our settlements 135 farmers had cane as their major 
or only crop, and 65 cultivated other crops alone. In 1943 Indians occupied 
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94 per cent of the land under cane, Fijians 3 per cent, and the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company (CSR) farmed the remaining 3 per cent, leasing out most 
of its considerable holdings to Indian tenants (Shephard 1945:42); these 
proportions cannot have changed greatly in recent years. 

The sowing and cultivation of cane is performed by each farmer on his own 
block of between 10 and 12 acres. But cutting the cane is highly organized by 
the CSR to insure a steady flow of suitable cane to its five mills, the only mills 
in the Colony. For this purpose two agreements are signed by the growers and 
the CSR officials—the first, called a Memorandum of Purchase, settles the 
terms of sale and specifies that the cane “‘is to be given when and where directed 
by the Company on its main line loaded on trucks...or in punts...” 
(clause 7 of the 1940 Memorandum). These agreements are usually made for 
ten years at a time. The growers then form themselves into a partnership, 
known as the “gang,” by signing a Grower’s Harvesting Agreement each year 
before the cutting season starts. Each gang mainly contains the men of one 
settlement, others only coming in when the neighboring settlements have too 
few growers to form a gang. On the average, a gang will harvest about 5,000 tons 
of cane a year, from roughly 450 acres of land under cane, not all of the land 
being harvested each year. 

As to the gang’s operation, every farmer must have one representative in 
the gang for every estimated 100 tons of his cane (or, sometimes, for every 6 
acres to be cut). Some men cut the cane, others lay portable line from the 
permanent railway and haul trucks to the cutters. One man acts as water- 
bearer, and one of the gang is elected to be sirdar in charge of operations. Above 
the gang there is a European field officer appointed by the CSR. Among his 
other duties, he acts as liaison between the gang sirdar and the officials at the 
mill. He arranges for the trucks to be sent to the gang and advises his superiors 
on the progress of the harvest. Besides this, he supervises the gang’s daily 
operations and discusses its problems with the sirdar, the latter having execu- 
tive responsibility. 

When the gang harvests the cane in a farmer’s field, the cutting and haulage 
charges are debited to his account with the CSR and are subtracted from the 
sum he later receives for his cane. These costs are noted by the sirdar, and 
the farmer or his alternate then has to earn an equal amount from his work 
in the gang. Everyone therefore puts into the gang, through his work, an 
amount equal to that which he receives when the gang cuts his cane. For those 
whose harvest expenses are high, their land being far from the permanent 
railway, more work is needed to level out these two heads. Often the balance is 
not struck, and they are liable to a penalty at rates decided by the gang. Some 
gangs prefer to define a unit of work and then have everyone complete a cer- 
tain number of units; but the principle of equality of contribution and benefit 
is everywhere the same. 

The operations of the gang may provide grounds for disputes or may be 
seized upon as pretexts for quarrels by men who are already at loggerheads 
over some other affair. On the whole, however, they appear to give rise only 
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to minor differences, usually between individuals. It is the election of the 
sirdar that provides the major occasion for divisions of the gang, in which 
these smaller disputes may play a part. 

Open elections of the sirdar, though a formal part of the machinery of 
appointment, are disliked. As one man put it, “elections are bad, for they only 
create opposing parties.” Another man had these views: 


People in a gang will always form parties. A sirdar will usually favor his friends by 
giving them portable line to cut their cane at the most favorable time and so forth 
[this is not quite true, since the field officer makes up the rota of cutting, but many peo- 
ple believe that the sirdar controls this list—especially if they are against the sirdar]. 
A party will rise against him at the next election. Both sides will talk to all farmers 
before the election, and if the result appears close, within a vote or two, there may be 
voting. But if a group realizes that it is in a minority, its members will give in before the 
election, and the candidate of the largest party will be elected unanimously without a 
vote, because others will be discriminated against in the next season if they openly vote 
against the sirdar. 


It therefore often happens that there is no election for the post of sirdar; 
whatever disagreements are latent in the gang and however strong the jeal- 
ousies may be among the disappointed aspirants—the only vote recorded in 
some 20 elections was 14 votes to 11, close enough for each party to hope for 
victory. 

The fact that elections are unanimous, we see, does not prevent strenuous 
canvasing before the event or high feelings after it. This is the case especially 
if the election is made part of a more general contest between factions in the 
settlement. In one gang, for example, there appears to have been general agree- 
ment over the sirdar for many years. More recently, however, factions have 
arisen, taking the form of a division into a majority of orthodox Northerners, 
Southerners, and some Muslims, and a minority of Arya Samaj Northerners 
and other Muslims. The subjects of difference have not been primarily the 
capabilities of the sirdar but have concerned local subjects of dispute, and also 
policies pursued by two Fiji-wide cane growers’ unions, each supported by a 
different faction. These unions, in turn, are part of the Fiji political scene, 
since rival members and candidates for the Legislative Council of the Colony 
actively support them. Their organization is on a District-wide, not a settle- 
ment, level, and most of their leaders are townsmen. They cannot, therefore, 
be classed as rural associations of the kind we are considering here, nor do they 
have explicit control over the gang. But their policies may indirectly affect 
the gang’s operation by providing bases for divisions and pre-election tests of 
strength, and they have on occasion directly affected the gang’s work with a 
successful appeal to strike. 

In another settlement the sirdar’s election has been tied to factionalism 
withi:. 1 large kin-group, expressed partly in a struggle to control the gang by 
having a sirdar friendly to the winning faction. But only a few men of other 
kin- and cultural groups have been firm members of either faction. The rest of 
the gang has supported one or other of the candidates offered, according to 
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each man’s interests. These include social and economic relations with the 
factions at the time, and also with the candidates themselves. A man might 
support a candidate to whom he was indebted, or from whom he had hopes 
of some favor. Again, the jleader of a small cultural group, too small to vote 
him in without outside help, would hold off his and his kinsmens’ support until 
it was clear that there would be no compromise candidate, and would then 
throw his support behind the man with whom he was on the better terms. This 
changing support accounts in part for the number of sirdars in this settlement— 
10 in 12 years—and their varied cultural group membership: 2 have been 
Muslims, 5 Southerners, and 3 Northerners. 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


There are three main types of school for Indians in Fiji. Some are operated 
directly by the Education Department, and others are under private Fiji- 
wide organizations, like the Methodist Mission. But about two-thirds of the 
total are schools organized and operated by local committees. Each committee 
is reponsible for the upkeep of buildings and pays 25 per cent of the teachers’ 
salaries from fees collected from the parents. The Education Department 
pays the remaining 75 per cent and may make grants for construction work. 
The teachers are civil servants, directly under the control of the Department. 
There is an Education Officer and an Organizing Teacher who periodically 
inspect the school. Committee schools are of primary standard, catering for 
children from 6 to 14 years of age. English is taught orally from the beginning, 
and from class 5 is the medium of instruction. Hindi is the other main language 
though any regional language, such as Tamil or Gujarati, can be taught if 
enough parents desire it and the committee approves. 

Because official policy is to have no country schools within three miles of 
each other, establishments usually cater to an area larger than the settlement, 
men from several settlements being on the committee. Usually the settlement 
in which the school stands, and from which most pupils come, has more rep- 
resentation on, and interest in, the committee. The size of that body varies— 
one school of about 200 pupils was operated by a committee of 27, of whom 
7 to 10 composed a working group of regular attenders. Executive positions 
are held by a Manager, Secretary, Treasurer, and their deputies. Upon these 
men rests the major responsibility for the school’s administration. 

The election of the school committee officers tends to follow the same 
pattern as in the gang elections, there being unanimous choice of those who 
have succeeded in the pre-election canvass. Similarly, issues in this canvassing 
can be related to internal differences in the committee over policy, or to fac- 
tional activity in the settlement, and feeling between cultural or kin-groups. 
The protagonists in a discussion over the best way to collect fees, for example, 
were at the same time opposed over other matters in the settlement. Further, 
where men from several settlements take part in the committee, differences 
may have a territorial basis. Thus, one committee was divided between people 
of two settlements, each group wishing the school to be in its locality and 
supporting candidates from its settlement. 
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The schoolmasters may be important in the committee’s work. These men 
usually come from other parts of Fiji, and on their relations with the local 
residents depends the successful operation of the committee. The Headmaster 
is often the executive arm of the committee, being in the school all the time, 
and he may collect fees as they are brought in, and see to the maintenance 
work. With his help a committee may continue which might otherwise founder 
through lack of interest, or internal dissension. But masters are themselves mem- 
bers of cultural groups. They may therefore tend to identify themselves, or 
be identified, with men of the same cultural groups in the settlement. If 
the latter form a faction, it is easy to see how a schoolmaster can be drawn 
into disputes—even if he wishes to keep out of them—and how this may re- 
act on the work of the committee. But disputes between masters and com- 
mittee cannot go too far, for too wide a breach will result in the transfer of the 
former. Schoolmasters can therefore be a stabilizing or a disruptive influence 
on the committee. 

The school committee in the two settlements where it was studied did not 
appear to have the same importance as the cane gang. The latter’s smooth 
running was of far greater economic interest to cane farmers; also, the gang 
members worked together every day for months c.. end during the harvest, 
whereas the daily operation of the school did not concern the committee, 
which met only from time to time. Hence people talked less about the commit- 
tee than the gang and the data gathered were not as full, though enough to 
show that the committee’s working is similar to the gang’s. 


THE SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION AND THE PANCHAYAT 

The third and last association covered is the Settlement Association. 
Though it claims to speak for the entire settlement, the Association may draw 
active support from only a part of the area. The India-born, for one, do not 
play a large part in it. Numbering about 5 per cent of the rural population, 
they maintain that it is a Fiji-wise way of doing things (as opposed to the 
panchayat to be described) and that the Fiji-born are therefore best equipped 
to direct such a body. Further, there may be Fiji-born men who disagree with 
the Association and take no part in it. 

Officers are elected annually—a President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 
Elections are of the same kind as noted for the gang and school committee, 
ie., the only candidates to be publicly nominated are unanimously supported. 
On one occasion, for instance, elections to an Association were postponed 
because, it was said, contending nominees might arise and parties thereby be 
formed. In fact, divisions of opinion in the Association’s membership had made 
for an uncertain outcome of any election, with the possibility of a vocal mi- 
nority. The elections were thus held over for a month or two, and finally ended 
in a unanimous vote when the minority group realized it had no chance of 
obtaining power. 

The Settlement Association has two main purposes: to aid in the organiza- 
tion of major ritual and social events, and to arbitrate in disputes. In pursuit 
of its first aim, the Association may help with money and the labor of its mem- 
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bers at the weddings of people too poor to hold a feast of minimum propor- 
tions, and will organize activities at the major festivals (e.g., Mayer 1952). 
These activities are aided, or tacitly approved of, by all members of the 
Association and even by those who do not belong. The aspect which most 
interests us here is that of arbitration made, it is said, to save money otherwise 
spent on litigation. Here the Association has taken over functions performed 
by the panchayat in areas w!.ere no Associations exist. Since the two bodies 
have the same aim, though different procedures, we can examine them at the 
same time. 

First, the panchayat (group of five) is theoretically said to be formed by 
the selection of two men by each disputant, these then choosing the “head” 
of the five men. They hear the evidence presented by both sides, confer, and 
hand down their unanimous decision. In practice, however, there need not be 
five men; for matters of importance there may be more, and in small disputes 
one or two men, known to be experienced and impartial, are said to be enough. 
All the panchayats recorded were ad hoc bodies, called to hear a specific dispute, 
rather than permanent entities organized on a territorial or cultural basis. 

Fourteen instances of panchayats were noted, eleven of them between men 
of different kin-groups, three within a kin-group. Of these, four can be classified 
as attempts to collect damages; in one case there was a quarrel over wages, 
in another a man was accused of neglect in allowing a bullock to be injured. 
Three panchayats concerned cultural group friction—some Muslims, for 
example, killed a cow near a Hindu house. Two meetings were held over cases 
of assault, and the remainder (save for two cases to be noted below) were about 
land boundaries, a quarrel over a woman, and a quarrel in a joint household. 
The panchayats therefore deal with a wide variety of cases. In all these 
instances the panchayat punished by levying a fine or demanding an apology, 
and its unanimous decision was accepted by the loser. Though the panchayat 
is said to be unable to invoke sanctions to enforce its decisions, there is no 
doubt a fear of general disapproval if it is not obeyed. Moreover, agreement 
on the verdict is reached by the representatives of both sides to the dispute, 
and the latter can scarcely disavow the decision of their own nominees. 

Two cases were noted, however, where the panchayat had ostracized an 
offender and where its decision was not accepted by everybody. In the first 
case, the man, who had committed incest, was little by little visited by those 
to whom social or economic contact brought benefits worth disregard of the 
panchayat decision. In the other case, the boycott was applied to a storekeeper, 
who did not accept the decision and compelled his debtors to continue their 
trade with him under pain of summons. It seems, in fact, that in Fiji the ex- 
treme penalty of ostracism is inoperable by panchayats unless accepted by its 
object, though lesser penalties are enforceable. It is important that in both 
cases the accused was on one side, and the panchayat was said to be “‘act- 
ing for” the entire settlement on the other. The failure of this type of pancha- 
yat must be recalled when we note later that the Settlement Association is ac- 
cused of causing splits by trying to speak for the whole settlement. 
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It must be stressed, of course, that the acceptance of any panchayat ruling 
does not mean that the dispute is thereby finally settled. The contestant who 
thinks he is the loser may try to revenge himself later, and factions may then 
arise. If the loser is dissatisfied with the decision, moreover, he can take his 
case to court. The panchayat may only stop the quarrels of the moment, 
though it may be more successful than this. A major aspect of importance is 
the unanimous nature of the panchayat decision. It was said that to be a good 
member of a panchayat a man should have a “hot” temperament, as well as 
qualifications of literacy and an experience of authority in other matters (e.g., 
a sirdar’s post). The hot temperament alone is not enough, but it is needed in 
cases where the opinion of the panchayat is divided and where someone is 
required to speak up fearlessly and persuade a unanimous decision. 

Take now the Settlement Association and its attempts to arbitrate. As 
noted, the Association aims to serve the entire locality; but Fiji Indian settle- 
ments have hitherto had no such single controlling body. The areas were settled 
with persons of great heterogeneity of background, as indicated, and people 
have co-operated only when it was in their interests to do so. The Settlement 
Association wishes, however, to have unified action even when it may not be 
immediately beneficial to some, so long as it is regarded by its executives to 
be of service to the community as a whole. 

In several cases the decisions made by the Association have not been ac- 
cepted by everyone, and cleavages in the settlement have resulted. These are 
of two types. First, there is what can be called the opposition; here members 
of the two sides have no economic or social intercourse. Second, divisions may 
occur; in this case the people on both sides talk to each other and may attend 
each others’ social functions if the division is not too serious—but they co- 
operate only partially or not at all in Association matters. 

As an example of the first type of split, an individual in a settlement dis- 
agreed with the officers of the Settlement Association over their condemnation 
of some of his activities; he left the Association, not attending meetings or 
paying dues. The leaders of the Association decided that its members should 
boycott the man because he had repudiated their judgment, over which they 
felt themselves justified. People who lived far from the man obeyed this ruling, 
since contacts with him mattered little to them. But his nearer neighbors 
feared that a boycott would bring out many petty quarrels with him over 
straying cattle and boundary lines. They considered it was more important 
to be on good terms with a neighbor than to censure him for actions which did 
not directly concern them. They therefore continued to associate with the man 
and were in turn boycotted by the Association, and an opposition ensued. 

The Association was criticized by some of its members, for they maintained 
that it had overreached its authority and proper function. The appropriate 
objects of the Association, they said, were those of a ritual and social nature 
already mentioned. As regards arbitration it should, at most, hold itself ready 
to give its good offices to those who wished its help, and only then lay down a 
judgment. In fact, they wished it to behave in the same way as the panchayat, 
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only acting when both parties involved agreed to attend it and heed its 
decision. Though this view may have been colored by the personal outlook of 
the speakers, the principle expressed differs markedly from that held by the 
Association’s officers. These regarded the body as having a responsibility, 
given it by its members, in all quarrels of the settlement, whatever the wishes 
of the disputants. 

It is significant to note that the people in the boycott mentioned above ac- 
cepted their position of opposition. It would have been hard for them, had 
they not done so, to have re-established social contact with Association 
members, without to some extent agreeing with the pronouncements of that 
body on their case. In this the panchayat and the Association differ. An un- 
willing victim of a panchayat boycott can gradually improve his position after 
the decision of the panchayat has, in time, faded. The panchayat, as an ad hoc 
body, no longer exists to enforce its sentence, the latter now depending on the 
support of those who believe in panchayat decisions but who may make ex- 
ceptions, for personal reasons, in specific instances. But any attempt by a 
boycotted person to revoke the Association’s decision meets with action by a 
permanently established body, which will eject any of its members if they do 
not conform. Splits within the settlement were thus made wider by the 
Association than they might have been with a panchayat’s decision. 

Because of this degree of irrevocability, however, oppositions appear to 
occur seldom. It is only when a dissenter can, in fact, carry on alone that he 
can afford openly to oppose the Association. This may be when, as in one case, 
the boycotted group lived on the edge of the settlement and was able to 
co-operate with people of a neighboring locality; or the boycotted man may 
live in an isolated homestead and be self-sufficient for his labor. Though the 
general level of interdependence in Fiji Indian settlements may be low, and 
confined largely to economic activities, it is nevertheless a factor in preventing 
too many oppositions. It is also noteworthy that the recorded cases of boycott 
did not concern men who were members of a cane gang, nor did their children 
stop going to school. It is improbable that anyone could be denied Government- 
sponsored education; nor would it be economically feasible for any cane farmer 
to risk a boycott of his crops by the gang, even if the CSR were to leave them 
unharvested. Oppositions must therefore exist only in activities uninfluenced 
by such outside organizations. The recorded oppositions involved only a small 
minority of people, and the probability that boycotted people might eventually 
form the majority of the settlement, and thus reverse the roles, appears 
theoretical. 

Divisions are formed when people disagree with the Association’s policies 
and activities. Some pay no further attention to them, some join in only at 
major ritual occasions, and yet others remain active Association members but 
form a recognized though covert faction of dissidents within it. Members of 
one or more factions may be executives of the Association, though one faction 
alone will hold power. Each faction will try to keep its members and to enlist 
new followers before election time. 
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The Settlement Association professes to speak and act for the entire mem- 
bership. And, on the face of it, it would seem that its leaders are justified, for 
they have been unanimously elected. But the unanimity, in fact, often masks 
this minority opinion. Two circumstances can bring it into the open. First, if 
divergence of opinion over the Association’s policies can no longer remain cov- 
ert, the weaker faction may withdraw from the Association so that this body 
can again be “‘united,”’ and this will mean a division of the settlement. If dis- 
sidents do not leave the Association, elections may be postponed, as mentioned 
above, and if there is deadlock the entire Association may fail—‘go bad,”’ it is 
said. The second circumstance is when the Association arbitrates between its 
members and presents them with an “either—or’’ decision. If they do not accept 
the arbitration, however unwillingly, they must withdraw (again, to preserve 
unity) and, because they have challenged the authority of the leaders, may be 
boycotted and an opposition formed. 

Given this need for at least overtly, if not truly, unanimous decisions, then, 
the Settlement Association is a body which needs certain prerequisites of unity 
before it can operate without splits. An over-all authority is necessary, whether 
supported by supernatural powers, or by lineage and caste superiority, or by 
common agreement, or a combination of all these, and functions are needed 
which all people recognize as appropriate to the Association. Fiji Indian rural 
society, as investigated, does not possess these bases of unity. There is no 
generally accepted channel of authority, there are jealousies between leaders 
and their potential successors, and the Settlement Association is too recently 
formed to have generally accepted and institutionalized functions. Socioreli- 
gious differences between cultural groups invest disputes with an added di- 
mension of disagreement. The unity everyone desires in these permanent 
associations is therefore only an ideal, in spite of the unanimous vote at election 
time, just as the disputes nominally solved by unanimous agreement in an ad 
hoc panchayat judgment may continue later, in different guise. But at the 
same time there seems to be a felt need for an authoritative body and leader, 
perhaps partly coming from memories of traditional authority, partly from 
the sight of other power structures in Fiji—the Government hierarchy, the 
Fijian system of chiefly rule. Settlement Associations are thus siarted, and try 
to allocate this position to themselves. 


CONCLUSION 


Two developments from the present situation appear possible. First, 
changed conditions may favor associations working under the principle of 
unanimity. Authority may become firmly vested in certain families or in the 
hands of wealthy or educated individuals; differences between cultural groups 
may become less marked; and better internal communication would be a 
further factor aiding this development. The continuing existence of the associa- 
tions themselves may make for an increasingly solidified division of super- and 
subordination. With such bases, associations might operate with unanimous 
decisions. Though this unanimity might not always be a true one, in the sense 
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of a genuine agreement, there would be sufficient co-operation to avoid divi- 
sions or oppositions. 

Possibly, however, the future will see a lessened distrust in the existence of 
vocal minorities and a realization that the airing of differences can take place 
openly within an association without foundering or splitting it. Elections will 
then reflect trends of opinion which at present usually remain covert. 
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Double Descent and Its Correlates among the Herero 
of Ngamiland' 


GORDON D. GIESON 
University of Utah 


INTRODUCTION 


RUE double or dual descent, i.e., the utilization in one society of both 

patrilineal and matrilineal principles of affiliation resulting in two lineage 
systems cross-cutting each other, has been found in scattered examples from 
several parts of the world (Murdock 1940). Our knowledge of the variety and 
operation of some African double descent systems has been greatly enhanced 
by recent studies by British anthropologists of the ‘“‘structural-functional”’ 
school, namely, those of Forde (1950) on the Yaké, of Fortes (1950) on the 
Ashanti, and of Nadel (1950) on the tribes of the Nuba Hills. The Mbundu 
and Herero, Bantu peoples of Angola and South West Africa, also organize 
their societies on a system of double descent. That the Herero possess a double 
descent system has been clear for about fifty years from the reports of mis- 
sionaries and travelers in South West Africa (cf. Dannert 1906; Irle 1906). The 
Mbundu system has had recent treatment (Childs 1949), though an earlier 
report (Hastings 1933) indicates that a fuller study of Mbundu social organiza- 
tion might be made. The Mbundu and Herero systems show both morphologi- 
cal and functional similarity and are doubtless related historically (Gibson 
1952). This paper will be concerned with a description and analysis of the 
double descent system of the Herero of Ngamiland, which the author has in- 
vestigated in recent field study.? The data of the older sources were checked 
against current custom in Ngamiland, and further investigations were made to 
fill out the picture of Herero social organization and to discover changes which 
may have occurred. It is hoped that the structural-functional type of analysis 
here employed will make this study useful for comparative purposes. Such 
studies should lead eventually to a general theoretical explanation of double 
descent, if indeed one is possible. 

Any subdivided society, it is self-evident, requires mechanisms to permit 
and regularize at least a certain minimum of social interaction among its 
divisions. If the amount of interaction were to fall and remain below the critical 
level, the society would fracture into independent systems which would tend 
thereafter to differentiate culturally. In societies segmented along descent 
lines, there will always be found to be some institutions, such as rules of inter- 
marriage, economic co-operation and exchange, government, juridical activity, 
or religious participation, which operate across segments and so prevent the 
society from splintering into numerous culturally independent groups. We may, 
therefore, contrast the forces of “disjunction” which divide a society into 
groups, be they based on residence, economic or hereditary class, ethnic origin, 
descent, or whatever, from the forces of “conjunction” which bind those 
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divisions together into a whole society. Among the Herero it appears that the 
forces of disjunction are located chiefly in the system of patrilineal segmenta- 
tion, while many of the institutions providing for interaction between the pat- 
rilineal segments are provided by the system of matrilineal segmentation. The 
concept of a dichotomy of the forces of social conjunction and disjunction was 
introduced by Radcliffe-Brown in a study of joking relationships. ‘‘Social dis- 
junction,” by his definition, “implies divergence of interests and therefore the 
possibility of conflict and hostility, while conjunction requires the avoidance 
of strife. How,” Radcliffe-Brown then asks, ‘‘can a relation which combines 
the two be given a stable, ordered form?” (1952:92). Here we propose as a 
principle what apparently was assumed by Radcliffe-Brown, namely, that 
forces of social conjunction are a necessary concomitant of those of social dis- 
junction, and that in some way the degree of integration of the society cor- 
responds to the relative strength of the forces of disjunction and conjunction. 
The Herero illustrate one way in which a society, subject as a whole to common 
rules of disjunction and conjunction, may combine them to maintain a rela- 
tively stable, though loose, organization. 

A somewhat similar but more ambiguous separation of the activities of seg- 
mentary systems in terms of “‘syncretic” and “diacritical” function has been 
attempted by Nadel in his analysis of the double descent systems of some tribes 
in the Nuba Hills (1950: 337ff.). Syncretic activities he defines as those which 
“concern an internal co-ordination of action, the activity, though institution- 
alized for the community, being actuated only within each segment; the rights 
and obligations thus define the unity of the segment in terms of internal 
solidarity.” Diacritical activities, on the other hand, are those in which “the 
co-ordination of action [is] such that different institutionalized actions appear 
in different segments, or the same action is characteristically modified in the 
different segments.” Further, the diacritical activities may be complementary 
or “symbiotic,” that is, necessary to the welfare of the community as a whole. 
The syncretic-diacritical dichotomy, in short, subdivides disjunctive forces 
into two types according as they support the segmentation on the basis of 
internal solidarity or of external differentiation. Some features of segmentary 
organization, such as exogamy, are to be classified as both syncretic and dia- 
critical. In the two Nuba Hill societies which Nadel examines in terms of this 
dichotomy there is not a complete separation of syncretic and diacritical 
function corresponding to the two systems of descent, although in one of them, 
the Tullishi tribe, the separation is nearly complete. In the analysis of Herero 
society, however, a division of syncretic and diacritical activities does not carry 
us very far toward an explanation of the double descent system, for the activi- 
ties of both the patrilineal and matrilineal systems are syncretic, in Nadel’s 
sense, while there are some diacritical (but not complementary) activities 
associated with the patrilineal system. 

In the following description and analysis of the Herero dual systems of 
descent we deal first with the generation of those systems in the organization 
of the unit of local residence. That is followed by a more detailed description 
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of the patrilineal and matrilineal descent systems and their associated activities 
and is concluded with an analysis of the systems in terms of disjunctive and 
conjunctive function. First, however, let us consider briefly the historical 
position of the Herero. 


HISTORICAL 


The history of the Herero in South West Africa has been treated by various 
students and is summarized by Vedder (1938). Ashton (1937:73f.) and 
Schapera (1945: 1ff.) deal with the history of the Herero who fled into Bechu- 
analand. A brief sketch, therefore, will serve our purposes. The Herero, a 
Southwestern Bantu people, have been divided into three geographically 
distinct tribes, called Herero, Mbanderu, and Himba, since before their first 
coutact with Europeans.’ Within these tribes numerous chiefs and priests held 
control over smaller divisions, some being at times subservient to others, and 
many joining forces at particular times against the Hottentot and other com- 
petitors for the grazing lands of South West Africa. German missionaries 
entered the territory occupied by the Herero in the 1840’s; they were followed 
first by German, Boer, and English traders, miners, and farmers, and later by 
German government officials and troops. The period of German occupation of 
South West Africa was one of intermittent conflict between the Europeans, 
Herero, and Hottentot, culminating in 1904 in a full-scale war. The German 
military leader in this conflict instituted a “campaign of extermination” 
against the Herero, with the result that tens of thousands of them were killed 
or driven into desert areas where they died of thirst, and the tribe was reduced 
to a small fraction of its former size. 

In their flight from the German troops many Herero fled into the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate, hoping to reach Ngamiland, an acacia—desert-grass 
savanna area into which the Okavango River runs, and which was already 
occupied by the Yei, Tawana, and other Bantu tribes. A handful of Herero 
had already migrated into Ngamiland about 1896 and had been permitted to 
remain there by the Tawana who were in political control of the area. Accord- 
ing to my Herero informants, an agreement between Chief Letsholathebe of 
the Tawana and certain Herero chieftains had been made, when the Tawana 
were occasionally raided by the Makololo and Matabele (this would probably 
have been in the 1860’s), providing that either tribe could take refuge in the 
country of the other should the need arise. The Herero war refugees, therefore, 
had reason to hope that they would find in Ngamiland an opportunity to re- 
establish their mode of life relatively undisturbed by European interference. 
It is uncertain how many Herero reached Ngamiland in their flight from the 
Germans. Some under Samuel, son of the famed Chief Maharero, stayed only 
a few years in Ngamiland and then moved on to the east, finally settling in 
Mahalapye, where the chief of the Ngwato offered them land. Others eventu- 
ally established settlements at Rakops on the Botletle River and at Makunda 
in Ghanzi District. But a larger portion, members of both the Herero and 
Mbanderu tribes, remained in Ngamiland and settled in two distinct areas 
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where they still maintain their tribal separation to a large extent. The number 
of Herero now in Ngamiland is estimated at about 6,000. 

No missionaries work among the Herero of Ngamiland today, and (except 
in one area where a Herero teacher has been permitted, since about 1950, to 
teach in his own language) the requirement of a speaking knowledge of Tswana 
has prevented all but a handful of Herero children from entering the schools. 
Living under Tawana and British authority has introduced some changes into 
Herero life, the most far-reaching being the nonrecognition of matrilineal in- 
heritance under Tawana tribal law. Beyond this, however, little change appears 
to have been effected in the traditional form of the social organization among 
the Ngamiland Herero, and probably less than has occurred among most of the 
Herero groups in South West Africa during the past fifty years. 


RESIDENCE AND DESCENT 


Among the Herero of Ngamiland the homestead consisting of one or more 
household clusters is the largest formal residential unit. Members of the same 
homestead or of individual households within it generally co-operate in eco- 
nomic, political, and ritual activities. Socially recognized, but not necessarily 
localized, groups of wider membership derive from the homestead through 
males and from the household through femaies. Members of these wider seg- 
ments have fewer occasions to act together, but they trace their descent from 
the founders of ancient homesteads or households, and they symbolize their 
relationship by the use of close kinship terms among the members of a single 
segment and by the use of a common name for the segment. The very terms 
used to designate lineal segments of wider membership than the homestead 
or household (but still below the level of clan) indicate that the patrilineal and 
matrilineal systems of descent derive from the homestead and household, 
respectively, as distinct aspects of the pattern of family residence. The Herero 
double descent system, therefore, may be examined first in connection with 
the residence pattern and with the characteristic history of a residential unit. 

The Herero onganda* (pl. ozonganda), ‘““homestead,” is composed of from 
two to twenty or more huts clustered in household groups, sometimes fenced 
about, which are in turn, when several in number, arranged in a semicircle to 
the east and extend north and south of a pair of cattle kraals. The core males 
of a homestead are the omuini, “owner,” of the onganda, his younger brothers, 
and their sons. The residents term their group the onganda, or homestead, of 
such and such a man, taking the name of the father or grandfather of the core 
males as their family name. Other men and women also may reside in the 
onganda, but they do so as wives, aged or poor relatives, guests, or servants of 
the owner and his heirs. The onganda is thus an economic and social unit 
formed around a patrilineal extended family practicing virilocal residence. 

Within a homestead the individual onjuo (pl. ozonjuo), “hut” or “house,”’ 
is the residence of a woman and her infant children. As her children grow she 
adds a hut alongside hers for her sons and perhaps another for a kitchen or 
guest house, all together forming a household cluster. Huts are built and 
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owned by the women, most of whom were brought into the homestead as the 
wives of the resident men, although some are built by divorced, widowed, or 
unmarried women related consanguineally to the core males of the homestead. 
Herero men are frequently polygynous, and the wives of a polygynist generally 
build separate household clusters. The residents of a household call their group 
an onjuo (or sometimes ovonjuo, “those of the house’’) and name it after their 
mother, owner of the hut. In the case of sororal polygyny the secondary wife 
may build her hut close to that of her elder sister, and the sisters and their 
children then form one household. 

The most direct kin relationships among the members of a fairly typical 
homestead, that of the priest Katuwi, which lies on the northern border of 
former Lake Ngami, are illustrated in Figure 2. The residents are numbered 
to correspond to the huts they occupy, shown in Figure 1. Katuwi followed his 
elder brother, Kawinja, as “owner” of the homestead and of its sacred fire. 
Kawinja had married Mbapwenga and Kamukaendu, her daughter by an 
earlier union. Kamukaendu, younger sister of Katuwi’s first wife Tombe, was 
taken in levirate by Katuwi, and she is now his chief wife and priestess of his 
sacred fire; hers is the central hut (1). The hut (2) beside it is occupied by 
Inanyanya, the widowed daughter of Katuwi’s elder brother. Kazerendere, the 
owner’s classificatory patrilineal son who has stayed with his father’s brothers 
all of his life, occupies the hut (3) lying next to the south. The owner’s eldest 
resident son and chief heir, Kanamasa, occupies the next hut (4) together with 
his wife and children. The group of huts (5, 6, and 7) next to the latter is 
occupied by widows related to the owner of the village through his father’s 
matri-clan but also related matrilineally to his chief wife and to his sons by 
marriage. The last cluster of huts to the southwest (8, 9 and 10), is occupied 
by a group of Katuwi’s matrilineal relatives. Kakwirivimba, the only male in 
this group, is an elderly man who worked for Europeans for years in another 
part of the Protectorate but was unable to accumulate any wealth and even- 
tually came to live with his mother’s classificatory brother, Katuwi. His 
sister’s daughter and granddaughters, who are widowed, divorced, or un- 
married, have made their homes near to his. To the north of the owner’s chief 
wife’s hut is a cluster of three huts (12, 13, and 14) occupied by the descendants 
of his deceased junior wife, Yaumba. The last hut to the north (11) is occupied 
by Zuvey, the owner’s most recent wife, and her granddaughter by an earlier 
marriage. Not all of Katuwi’s sons reside in this homestead. His eldest son 
migrated to Bechuanaland District in Cape Province several years ago and has 
established his home there. Three younger sons have their regular residence at 
outlying cattle posts, and the youngest has gone to stay with relatives in a 
distant place. Some of Kanamasa’s sons also stay at the cattle posts during 
most of the year. 

The owner of a homestead and its outlying cattle posts and wells is that one 
of the inhabitants who succeeded to the position at the death of his father or 
elder brother, or who founded the setilement if it is a new one. He need not 
be the eldest male in the homestead group, for elderly poor relations often 
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come to live in the homesteads of younger men and eventually establish house- her 
holds there. The owner may even be a woman if there was no grown son or ; ow! 
younger brother to succeed to the position of her father. The owner is recog- in | 
nized by the inhabitants of the homestead as the ranking authority within the ste: 


group in the decision of matters concerning the members of the homestead as 
a whole, whether it be the assignment of tasks, the arrangement of marriages, 
the settlement of disputes, the granting of permission to use wells or grazing 
rights, or the division of inherited property. Although he consults with his 
younger brothers and grown sons, his word is final in affairs of the homestead. 

The general aridity and consequent scarcity of grass and surface water in 
the area of Herero settlement in Ngamiland prevents the concentration of 
cattle in local areas for extended periods of time under present practices of 
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herding, and it is therefore customary for the younger brothers and sons of the 
owner of a homestead with a large herd to establish ozohambo, “cattle posts,” 
in the areas of good grazing and watering at some distance from the home- 
stead, and to take most of the cattle out to the posts. At first the herdsmen 
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return to the base homestead regularly, and, if not too far distant, they 
generally leave their wives and children there. But eventually, sometimes be- 
cause of the concentration of too many cattle in one area but more often be- 
cause disagreement has developed among the agnates, some of the younger 
brothers of the owner of the homestead establish new permanent camps for 
themselves. Although the cattle had been herded together, they had actually 
been separated in title after the death of the father or grandfather of the 
herdsmen and so were free to be divided among the herdsmen. When one of the 
group separates his cattle from the common herd, it is taken as a sign of dis- 
agreement between him and his elders, unless it is quite obvious that poor 
grazing conditions have made the separation necessary. Not all extended 
families divide on the death of the father, for some homesteads consist of 
brothers or the descendants of brothers who have lived together for years after 
the death of their father and who herd their cattle together. Technically, there- 
fore, a homestead may be built around a fraternal joint family as well as a 
patrilocal extended family, as those terms are defined by Murdock (1949: 33- 
34). But in most homesteads the relationship between the patrilineally related 
core males has no more than two or three generations’ depth. 

After separating to establish independent homesteads, however, the core 
males of those daughter homesteads which are derived from a single parental 
homestead continue to recognize their close relationship. In fact, they and the 
core males of other homesteads who stand in close patrilineal relationship to 
them continue to term their social group an onganda. This wider social onganda 
therefore includes the patrilineal descendants of an ancestral homestead several 
generations in the past and is named for its deceased owner. The descendants 
of this old ancestral onganda, whose depth may be from three to six generations, 
may be called a patri-lineage. Often two levels of onganda or lineage segmenta- 
tion are recognized, several lower level ozonganda being combined into a wider 
onganda of still earlier origin which is in turn called by the name of its patri- 
lineal founder. In such a case the two levels of segmentation may be dis- 
tinguished by designating them minor and major patri-lineages, following the 
usage of Evans-Pritchard (1940: 195ff.). As a rule a Herero is able to recount 
his patrilineal ancestors back ten to fifteen generations, reaching back beyond 
the founder of his minor patri-lineage, but generally not reaching to the 
founder of his major patri-lineage without admitted gaps. As the lineage de- 
rives from the homestead, so the oruzo (pl. ofuzo), “‘patri-clan,”’ derives from 
the lineage. Relationships within the oruzo may be so distant that they cannot 
be traced genealogically; still the legends which describe the fission of ofuzo 
into lineages indicate that the entire membership of an oruzo is conceived of as 
being descended from a single ancient homestead, and an orwzo in this sense is 
merely an onganda of still wider membership. Beyond the oruzo an unnamed 
superorganization or phratry of related ofuzo is sometimes recognized. For an 
example of the patrilineal segmentation we may again consider the homestead 
group illustrated in Figure 2. The core males—Katuwi, his sons and grandsons, 
and Kazerendere—name their patrilineage after Marenga, great-grandfather 
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of Katuwi. The descendants of Marenga through males constitute one of four 
patrilineages within the patri-clan Omuhinoruzo. Other homesteads whose 
core members are also descended from Marenga are to be found both in 
Ngamiland and in other parts of the Protectorate. Members of this lineage do 
not recognize another level of segmentation between their group and their 
patri-clan. Omuhinoruzo joins with one other patri-clan, Ongwakavero, to 
form a phratry. 

The matrilineal segmentation, on the other hand, derives from the indi- 
vidual household. As noted above, the group of descendants of an onjuo, 
“house,” name their group after their mother, the founder of the house. But 
they also credit their household group to a matrilineal ancestress of their 
mother, and they use the same term, onjuo, to designate the wider group of 
her matrilineal descendants. Thus, in both the patrilineal and matrilineal 
systems the names of residential units are employed as the designations of 
lineage groups which are descendant from, but no longer constitute, residential 
units. 

The narrowest house group with a common name, yet wider than the 
group of residents of an actual household, may be termed a minor matri-lineage. 
The “house”’ is in some matri-clans recognized at additional levels of segmenta- 
tion above the minor matri-lineage but still below the matrilineal segment of 
widest membership. As in the patrilineal segmentation, only a certain few 
founders of residential units in a line of descent come to be known as the 
founders of lineages. Generally the minor matri-lineages are wider in member- 
ship than the minor patri-lineages, and they extend back from eight to ten 
generations to the named founder. Kinship can usually be traced among the 
members of a minor matri-lineage but not among the members of wider matri- 
lineal groups. The widest matrilineal segment distinguished by name is the 
eanda (pl. omaanda), ‘“‘matri-clan.”’ All related houses are ultimately derived 
from one woman, the founder of the eanda; however, the eanda is named not 
for her (though the names of some of the founders of omaanda are known) 
but rather for a natural phenomenon, a plant, or a characteristic of personality. 
For some limited purposes a still wider ordering occurs, the omaanda then being 
classified in moieties. Let us examine the matrilineal relationship of the mem- 
bers of the homestead illustrated in Figures 1 and 2. The residents of huts 8, 
9, and 10 belong to the same matri-lineage as Katuwi. The residents of huts 
1, 2, 6, 7, 14, Kazerendere in hut 3, Kanamasa in hut 4, and Kauiombo in hut 
12 belong to the matrilineage of Katuwi’s father, Kakurupa. The remaining 
residents of Katuwi’s homestead belong to other matri-lineages of these 
matri-clans or to other matri-clans. 

The homesteads of an expanding minor patri-lineage tend normally to 
spread slowly, and they lie interspersed among the homesteads of other related 
or unrelated lineages. Throughout the course of their known history inter- and 
intratribal wars and raids as well as the recurrent search for grazing lands 
have tended to separate and scatter Herero residential groups. Because of the 
repeated division of residential groups the ofuzo are widespread; but minor 
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patri-lineages, being of relatively recent origin, are often confined to a par- 
ticular locality. On the other hand, the female members of a “‘house”’ are dis- 
persed as they leave their parental families to reside with their respective 
husbands, so that the minor matri-lineages are in no sense localized. Let us 
now look into the structure and activities of the wider bodies of kinsmen which 
stem from homestead and household. 


THE PATRILINEAL SEGMENTATION 
PATRI-LINEAGES AND PRIESTS 


Most otuzo, “patri-clans,” are subdivided into patri-lineages. Each undi- 
vided oruzo and each minimal patri-lineage among the divided ofuzo is headed 
by an omurangere, “‘priest,”’ except in those groups where the priest himself 
has been converted to Christianity. It is these normally priest-headed segments 
which are the maximal exogamous units; therefore it cannot be said categori- 
cally that either the patri-lineage or the patri-clan is exogamous (unless, of 
course, one wishes to consider undivided clans as clans of one lineage). The 
group coming under the service of a priest may be called a “pagan” congrega- 
tion, though I know of no Herero term for it. The core of a Herero congregation 
is a patrilineal group, either a patri-lineage or a patri-clan, but it includes also 
the wives of the male members, for they are formally admitted to the group 
on marriage and come under the taboos of their husband’s patri-clan. As 
mentioned before, the individual homestead is the most common corporate 
unit, for its members co-operate in daily economic activity. The congregation, 
whose core members are the descendants through males of a single homestead, 
is also a corporate body, but its activities lie more in the sphere of religion and 
ritual. The members of a congregation recognize their senior male member as 
priest; they gather under his leadership on the occasion of certain life crises of 
their members, and they gather to participate in the distribution of property 
after the death of a member. 

The homesteads of the members of a Herero congregation do not forma tight 
geographical group. While all of the homesteads belonging to a particular con- 
gregation may lie within a few days’ traveling time from one another, they are 
interspersed with similar settlements whose members belong to other congrega- 
tions and to other patri-clans. Settlement areas, some of which are compact 
enough to be termed ‘“‘villages,”’ consist of a cluster of homesteads belonging to 
various patri-clans and may even include the homesteads of three or four priests. 
Such villages possibly correspond to the group of camps, called ociwana, which 
clustered about the homestead of a chief in former times. Rich and powerful 
priests, and also sometimes rich and powerful men who were not priests, 
counted as chiefs among the old Herero, but poor priests had little power and 
usually came under the political authority of more powerful leaders. In 
Ngamiland today certain Herero leaders who are recognized as headmen by 
the Tawana and “ritish authorities are called omuhona, “chief,” by their 
people, but generally they are not priests. 

The prestige of seniority among the members within a patrilineal segment 
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above the level of the homestead corresponds, though in weakened degree, to 
the prestige and authority of an elder brother among the junior members of his 
extended family. On this basis a senior classificatory sibling may order his 
junior to assist him in daily tasks, and among males a junior must give up his 
seat to his senior kinsman when the latter approaches the men’s circle. Exact 
genealogical relationship often cannot be traced between members of different 
but related minor patri-lineages, but the order of seniority of the founders of 
the several ozonganda within an oruzo is supposedly known, and that is suffi- 
cient to establish the proper kinship terms and the rank order of authority. 
Most older men profess to know the order of seniority of their own patrilineal 
segmentary series—of the major patri-lineages within their ofuzo, and of the 
minor-patri-lineages within their own major patri-lineates—but there is not al- 
ways agreement among them. In instances of disagreement there is a tendency 
for an individual to rate his own segment as senior to the others and so to apply 
junior kinship terms to :ynembers of those segments. I have not observed open 
conflict from disagreement as to the relative seniority of related segments, 
however, and consider that it would be avoided in accord with the Herero 
mores of politeness among relatives. 


PATRI-CLANS 


In the Herero conception of the patrilineal segmentary system it is the 
division into ofuzo “‘patri-clans,”’ which is of major importance. Misfortune 
comes through the failure to observe the taboos imposed by the ancestors, and 
these taboos differ from oruzu to oruzo (see Viehe 1902: 110-111; Irle 1906: 87- 
99; and Dannert 1906: 13ff.). Each oruzo is characterized by a distinct set of 
restrictions with respect to the keeping of domestic animals of particular kinds 
(the features concerned are color, pattern of coloration, horn deformation, etc.) 
and with respect to the eating of certain domestic or wild foods; there are also 
often additional restrictions with respect to articles of dress, personal adorn- 
ment, or defiling contact. The names of the individual o/wzo often refer specifi- 
cally to the restrictions, e.g., in Omuko oruzo the meat on the omuko, “femur,” 
of cattle cannot be eaten. Some names of o/uzo are archaic forms of the names 
of restricted animals, e.g., ombwinja, ‘‘steenbok,” is taboo to members of 
Ocihavirya oruzo, but ocihavirya is an archaic term for steenbok. Some o/uzo 
names are those of animals conceived of as ancestral to members of the group 
and for which certain rites are performed although their flesh may not be re- 
stricted, e.g., in Esembi oruzo the esembi, ‘‘chameleon,” is given special treat- 
ment, and in Ohorongo oruzo, when the ohorongo, ‘“‘kudu,’’ is killed, it may be 
eaten but its head must be placed at the priest’s sacred hearth. The names of 
other ofuzo are those of their human founders, or the names refer to character- 
istics of the people (e.g., Ongwanyimi, “those who are silent’’) or to the color of 
the first bull kept by the priest who founded the clan (e.g., Ombongora, “‘a beast 
with a white stripe around its neck’’) or to a feature of the settlement—perhaps 
the original one—of the people of the oruzo (e.g., Ohambandarwa, ‘‘a camp with 
no cattle or valuables’). 
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Although some of the restrictions are justified merely ‘because our fathers 
told us that we cannot eat those animals,” most are still supported by legends. 
Some legends tell of a doctor who in treating the sickness of an ancestor of the 
group placed the restriction upon him and his children for ever after. Some 
legends link the splitting of an oruzo with the adoption of new regulations 
concerning food; for example, a priest of Ondanga oruzo told how his patriclan 
had separated from Ohorongo oruzo: 


Ohorongo and Ondanga were brothers. Ohorongo was the elder. Their cattle died and 
they separated, each going to work for people who had cattle. While working they 
were given two sheep, one with horns and one lacking horns. [Animals without horns 
are forbidden food for the people of Ohorongo oruso.] The elder brother said, “We can- 
not eat sheep that have no horns.” But the younger one replied, “‘I am poor, I cannot 
refrain from eating this sheep.” The sheep which he ate had a white spot on its fore- 
head. Now [presumably since he did not die from eating it] the people of Ondanga 
[i.e., the descendants of the younger brother] may eat sheep or cows with a white 
spot on the forehead, even if they have no horns. 


Transgression of the oruzo prescriptions and proscriptions results in sick- 
ness. When a Herero is sick, an ombelere, ‘‘diviner,’”’ is called to determine the 
cause of the sickness. If he declares that the ancestors have sent the sickness 
because one of the oruzo restrictions was not observed, then his priest must 
appease the ancestor by the sacrifice of a sheep or cow at his sacred hearth. 
One effect, therefore, of the oruzo restrictions is to extend the powers of the 
priest beyond the range of his homestead, since all those within his congrega- 
tion are dependent upon him as an intermediary. But I have no evidence that 
the priests are any more insistent than others that the restrictions be rigidly 
observed. 

About twenty-five ofuso are represented in Ngamiland today. Some of these 
are confined to either the Herero or Mbanderu tribe, but others are found 
among both. According to certain old Herero, particular ofuzo were originally 
found in only one or the other of the tribes, and historical events account for 
the presence of some ofuzo in both today. A priest of the Herero tribes, for 
instance, explained that Ohambandarwa oruzo was originally found only in his 
tribe but that a man from that clan married a woman of the Mbanderu tribe 
and went to make his home in the country of the Mbanderu. His sons, of 
course, belong to his oruzo, and so a branch of Ohambandarwa became estab- 
lished among the Mbanderu. This explanation, however, must be accepted 
with reservations on account of its political significance, for it is used to sup- 
port the claims of the Herero chieftains to sovereignty over the Mbanderu, 
since the chieftains of the Mbanderu belong to Ohambandarwa oruzo. 

A Herero woman’s oruzo membership changes when she marries, for she 
adopts her husband’s food and other orwzo restrictions, and her husband’s 
priest makes supplication to his ancestors in the case of her illness. During the 
marriage ceremony the bride is presented to her husband’s ancestors, their care 
is entreated for her, and she is instructed to keep the restrictions of his oruzo 
and to abandon those of her father. In the case of subsequent divorce her 
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husband’s ancestors are formally notified of the separation at the sacred hearth 
of his priest, and she is thereby relieved from observing the taboos of her 
husband’s oruzo and resumes those of her father’s group. 

The children of a married Herero woman are born into the homestead and 
oruzo of her husband, whether or not he is their genitor. Naming takes place 
at the sacred hearth of the child’s father, and it is a ceremony of introduction 
of the child to the ancestors. The children of an unmarried Herero mother, i.e., 
those born to a woman after she is divorced or those born to a woman who was 
never married, normally belong to her father and to his patri-lineage and patri- 
clan and are named by her father or by his priest. The family, lineage, and clan 
of illegitimate children can be changed if, as is the case more often than not, 
their genitor wishes to claim them. By the payment of a fee, called okacivereko, 
“little child-carrying sling,” to the mother’s father, the child may be trans- 
ferred to its genitor’s group.’ It will then come to live with its father when it 
has passed infancy. 

In spite of the symbolization of oruzo membership in the use of a clan 
name, in the recitation of its origin legends, and in the observation of its taboos, 
the oruzo is not very important as a corporate body among the Ngamiland 
Herero. Among o/uzo segmented into lineages, activities at the clan level occur 
only in two specific duties of priests, and insiances of such extralineage ac- 
tivity are rare. One of these is the duty of a priest to perform curing rites for 
members of related patri-lineages who happen to be in his area. The other con- 
cerns a hierarchy of the priests within one oruzo. The older literature on the 
Herero indicates that each oruzo had its priest and makes no mention of the 
priests of lineages (Vedder 1938: 147). But today, in Ngamiland at least, there 
are priests for most minor lineages. The priests of junior lineages in one oruzo 
generally recognize the priest of the senior lineage as keeper of the “‘big”’ 
okuruo, ‘sacred hearth.”’ Formerly, according to one informant, it was the duty 
of the senior priest to rekindle the fires of lesser omaruo when their priests died, 
but I was unable to elicit a recent example of this practice in Ngamiland. It 
appears, therefore, that as patri-lineages become recognized and acquire priests 
and distinctive taboos, they take over the prerogatives of patri-clans. The rela- 
tively rapid increase in the number of autonomous priest-headed patri- 
segments is apparently fostered by the frequency and range of movement of 
Herero groups, but those who migrated to Bechuanaland may exhibit a hyper- 
trophy of the tendency to subdivide since the time of their separation from the 
parent group in South West Africa. 


PHRATRIES 


Texts collected by Schapera in 1940 mention that certain ofuzo “are chil- 
dren of one father and work together,” and they give also a classification of 
certain ofuzo into five clusters (Schapera 1945:28). Field study following this 
lead revealed that there are seven maximal patrilineal segments among the 
Herero of Ngamiland. These segments, which may be termed phratries, have 
no generic name in Herero and are usually unnamed specifically. But the ofuzo 
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within each phratry are recognized as being descended from brothers, and 
legends describing the events leading to the separation of the brothers and 
their offspring from one another are recounted. In such legends one of the 
brothers is mentioned as being ihe eldest, and sometimes the phratry as a 
whole as well as his oruzo is called by the same name. It may be that the rela- 
tionship between the otuzo within a phratry is based on a fiction, but it is a fact 
that they generally observe certain food and cattle-keeping taboos in common 
and thus have some symbols of unity. The association of ofuzo in phratries does 
not follow a standard pattern so far as the number of ofuzo comprised within 
one phratry is concerned. Omuko oruzo, for instance, recognizes no brother 
otuzo and stands alone as a maximal patri-segment. Other phratries combine 
from two to seven ofuzo, and in most of them the constituent ofuzo are dis- 
tributed between both the Herero and Mbanderu tribes with some occurring 
in both. Two phratries are limited to the Mbanderu tribe (these are omitted 
from Schapera’s list—apparently the authors of the texts he used, being 
members of the Herero tribe, overlooked them). 

The members of a phratry do not gather for joint activities, and their 
priests do not meet in consultation over matters concerning the phratry. 
Members of a particular phratry may be sacttered throughout the area occu- 
pied by the Herero people, belonging to either tribe and recognizing various 
headmen. The relationship among the members of different ofuzo within a 
phratry is not considered as being close enough to prevent the intermarriage 
of their members or even to cause it to be considered bad form. In general, 
little notice is taken of the relationship between members of various oluzo 
within a phratry. It is only in the treatment of sickness resulting from the dis- 
pleasure of the ancestors that the unity of members of different ofuzo within 
the same phratry sometimes receives social recognition. When sickness is de- 
termined by divination to be due to the displeasure of the ancestors, resulting 
either from failure to observe the restrictions of the oruzo or from failure to 
provide a customary sacrifice for the ancestors, an appeal to the ancestors and 
a propitiatory sacrifice must be made by a priest at his sacred hearth on behalf 
of his afflicted clansman. Normally the sufferer would appeal to the priest of 
his particular patri-lineage to perform the rites for him, but priests of related 
patri-lineages within his oruzo may also act on his behalf. If, however, the suf- 
ferer is far from a priest of his own oruzo, as when traveling, or if his priest 
himself is absent, a priest of any of the related ofuzo within the phratry may 
perform the rites. In this connection it is interesting to note that a priest does 
not appeal to the oldest ancestors known to him by name or call upon ancestors 
held in common by himself and the sufferer, but he calls only upon certain of 
his own forefathers recently dead, those of the past three or four generations, 
for only they may be influenced by their living descendants, the priest, and 
are therefore responsive to his appeal. 


FIRE AND CATTLE CULTS OF THE PATRI-GROUPS 


The Herero priesthood and its associated activities have both religious and 
social aspects, for they are the core of Herero ceremonial life as well as an 
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expression of the system of patrilinea] segmentation. The rituals regularly 
performed by a priest are intended particularly for the benefit of his patri- 
lineage or patri-clan. The symbols of the priesthood—the sacred hearth which 
occupies a prominent position in the homestead of a priest, his set of ancient 
sticks for the ritual kindling of new fire, his herd of sacred cattle and the milk 
vessels associated with it, and the whips and walking sticks of omuvapu 
(Grevia sp.) which he keeps for use on ritual occasions as representations of the 
ancestors—all are sacred to the patri-segment which constitutes the core of 
his religious congregation and are treated with special reverence by its 
members. 

The okuruo (pl. omaruo), “sacred hearth,” of a priest occupies a prominent 
position in his homestead, lying midway between the cow kraal on the west 
and the hut of his chief wife on the east. This is the site of most of the priest’s 
ritual activities. Physically the okuruo is a circular space about five feet in 
diameter, ringed by logs. An upturned omusaona bush (Acacia detines), which 
represents the ancestors, stands on the west side of the sacred hearth, the side 
nearest the cattle kraals. (Other species are used for this purpose in South 
West Africa, according to Schinz (1891: 182-83].) Fire is kindled in the sacred 
hearth twice a day, at sunrise and again at sunset, by the chief wife of the 
priest if she is present, or by her daughter or a secondary wife if the chief wife 
is away. Rekindling of the fire in the sacred hearth at the foot of the bush 
representing the ancestors gives semi-daily expression to the relationship be- 
tween a Herero priest and his patrilineal ancestors and also symbolizes ac- 
ceptance of her husband’s ancestors by the woman who tends the fire. 

The fire, when first lighted at a new sacred hearth, is kindled with a special 
set of fire sticks which descends from priest to priest in the patrilineal line. 
When the Herero fled to Ngamiland, their priests carried their fire sticks with 
them and so were able to rekindle sacred fires in Ngamiland with little sense of 
ritual discontinuity. It is his possession of the sacred hearth and its sacred fire 
which permits a priest to taste the milk of the sacred herds of cattle inherited 
from his patrilineal ancestors and to make that milk safe for his relatives to 
drink. The fire burning in the sacred hearth must not be disturbed by anyone 
other than the priest or his appointed fire keeper. If the son of a priest were 
to take the fire of his father by stealth, he would die. Yet a priest might give 
his son a burning stick lighted from the fire of his hearth to carry with him to 
his cattle post so that he can safely cook and eat the meat of any cows of the 
sacred herd that happen to die. Similarly, if a younger brother separates from 
his elder brother to establish his own homestead, his elder brother may give 
him some dry dung lighted from his sacred fire to be used for kindling the first 
fire at his new homestead. It is not given to start a new sacred hearth, but it 
insures that the younger brother will not fall sick from having left his elder 
brother. Sacred fire, therefore, expresses both a sacred and an amicable rela- 
tionship between the elder and younger members of a patri-lineage, be they 
living or dead. Older sources write of the sacred fire of the Herero as undying, 
(Hahn 1869:500), but among the Herero of Ngamiland there is no attempt to 
keep it burning constantly in the sacred hearth, and if it dies out in the chief 
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wife’s hut the priest merely rekindles it with flint and steel (matches cannot 
be used for this purpose). 

The Herero of Ngamiland assert that the influence of the ancestors extends 
only to “true Herero,”’ i.e., to those born of Herero mothers and to those who 
have not renounced their belief in the power of the ancestors. The ancestors 
must be notified at the sacred hearth of any change in the relationships existing 
between them and their living descendants or the sacred herd of cattle. Entries 
into the group of the living who come under the protection of a line of ancestors 
through birth or marriage, and exits from that group by death or divorce, are 
announced to the ancestors at the sacred hearth, and usually such announce- 
ment is accompanied by the sacrifice of a cow or sheep. Eligibility for partici- 
pation in the rites at the sacred hearth is a control on marriage. In olden times 
captive women from foreign tribes might be taken as concubines by the 
Herero, but they were never formally married because they were not eligible 
to carry the fire to the sacred hearth and their sons were not eligible to inherit 
either the priesthood and its fire or the sacred cattle. If the child of such a 
union were to steal milk from the sacred milk vessels, his tongue would swell 
and he would die. Even today, for this reason, Herero men in Ngamiland 
rarely if ever take the women of other tribes in formal marriage. Visiting 
relatives come temporarily under the protection of the ancestors of the local 
priest. He takes them to his sacred hearth and calls upon his ancestors, saying: 
‘Father, this visitor is the son of so-and-so. He must not become sick but must 
live well until he returns to his own country.” Then, if the visitor is not a 
Christian, the priest may call for the vessels containing the milk of the sacred 
cattle, taste from them, and given them to the visitor to taste. 

A Herero priest, omurangere, is also called omumakere, “‘taster,’’ from his 
important recurrent activity, that of tasting the milk or flesh of the ozondere, 
“sacred cattle,”’ before it can be eaten by his people. Certain cows and their 
offspring are considered sacred to each priest and his people (although Chris- 
tianized Hereros are said to have dropped the custom of regarding cattle 
sacred), and these sacred herds are inherited patrilineally. They are at once a 
gift and a charge from the ancestors of the patri-segment. The sacred cows 
belonging to a particular priest are called by special titles, although more than 
one patri-lineage may have cattle of the same title. A priest keeps particular 
carved wooden milking pails and calabashes in his chief wife’s hut reserved for 
the collection and thickening of the milk of the sacred cattle. The milk of the 
sacred cows is dangerous in itself, and if the people were to drink it without 
its having been either tasted by the priest or, in his absence, “‘tasted’’ by cer- 
tain sticks representing the ancestors, they would sicken and possibly die. The 
milking pail and calabash are inherited patrilineally along with the cattle of the 
same name. The details of the Herero cattle cult are well reported in Hahn 
(1869), Biittner (1883), Schinz (1891), Irle (1906, 1917), and Vedder (1938). 
Among the Ngamiland Herero no special restrictions surround the breeding 
of the sacred cattle, but, if they are lost by raid or disease, the herd can be 
regenerated in various ways. A calf of the same title (i.e., one descended from 
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the original herd of that name) may be begged from the priest of a related 
lineage. Or, failing that, an ordinary cow may be dedicated to the sacred name, 
and thenceforth its progeny are sacred. Some priests keep two or more sacred 
milk vessels corresponding to two or more sacred herds of cattle, but one herd 
and its milk vessels are considered the most important. The milk of the most 
important herd is reserved for the use of the priest, his brothers, and their 
sons—i.e., for the men of his patri-lineage; and the milk of other sacred herds 
is restricted in various other ways. 

Not only priests but also the keepers of minor sacred hearths may possess 
sacred cattle and must taste the milk of the cows before their people are per- 
mitted to drink it; in order to do this they also must have sacred fire. Even 
ordinary milk may be tasted before the pail is passed to a visitor, just to show 
that it is safe to drink because the owner, by tasting it, has nullified any pos- 
sible danger which it may have. Tasting, by the priest, therefore, constitutes 
ritual removal of the dangerous supernatural power which may reside in the 
meat or milk of cattle received from the patrilineal ancestors. 


DESCENT OF PRIESTHOOD AND THE FISSION OF PATRILINEAGES 


The office of priest descends successively to younger brothers of a deceased 
priest, in theory passing through all of the living male descendants of former 
priests by their great wives in his generation before returning to the eldest son 
of the senior line in the next generation. In the genealogy charted in Figure 2 
the priesthood of Katuwi’s fire passed from Marenga successively to Mahiriro, 
Kakurupa, and Kawinja before falling to Katuwi. When Katuwi dies it will 
pass to Kanamasa, since Kaciekwa, who was senior successor in the next gener- 
ation, has died. After Kanamasa, Watwara is next in line. Kazerendere is not 
eligible since he is not a descendant of Kakurupa’s great wife. 

Traditionally, new priesthoods arose as the result of disagreement between 
brothers, the younger breaking away from the elder and going off to establish 
his own fire. As one priest explained it, “sometimes a father gave sacred cattle 
to both of his sons. He then gave fire to both so that they could use the meat 
of those animals. After he died both sons built sacred hearths. They separated 
on account of jealousy.” In such a case the sacred hearth of the elder brother 
is counted as the “‘big’”’ one, and the hearth of the younger brother may at 
first be called ekuzo, “hearth,” rather than okuruo. The owner of a junior hearth 
does not at first have the full privileges of a priest: he may not keep the sacred 
omusaona bush at the back of his hearth, and he may not call upon his ances- 
tors for aid. When he dies his son cannot rekindle his fire, but it must be re- 
kindled by the priest of the senior hearth using the sacred fire sticks. My 
information on this point is not as full as might be desired, but it appears that 
after a few generations the hearth of a junior line comes to be looked upon as a 
fully accredited okuruo, ‘sacred hearth,” and its keeper as a full-fledged priest. 
Recently separated patri-lineages with independent priests appear to be 
transitional also in the control of marriage, for not all members of the lowest 
level patri-lineages recognize the propriety of intermarriage with other similar 
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and closely related groups. Some oluzo which have both their own priests and 
distinctive taboos appear from the analysis of legends to be relatively recent 
offshoots from older clans. Usually when I inquired into the oruzo membership 
of an individual belonging to such a segment, I was given the name of the 
narrower group, but on some occasions, especially when the inquiry concerned 
someone other than the informant himself, I was given the name of the parent 
clan from which it had stemmed. In such cases it seems reasonable to assume 
that fission is seen in process, oruzo status being claimed for the daughter 
segment by its own members before it is generally recognized by members of 
other patri-clans. 


THE MATRILINEAL SEGMENTATION 
MATRI-LINEAGES AND MATRI-CLANS 


Each eanda, ‘‘matri-clan,”’ is segmented at one or two levels into “‘houses’”’ 
or matri-lineages, and each matri-lineage is an exogamous unit. When two 
levels of matrilineal segmentation occur below the level of the matri-clan, the 
wider lineage is the maximal exogamous unit. Each house is named for its 
female founder or for a woman who was her matrilineal descendant. As an 
example of the matrilineal segmentation the following chart of the branches of 
Ekwenombura eanda among the Mbanderu is presented. (There is only a partial 
correspondence between this list and the list of five houses of Ekwenombura 
recorded by Viehe [1902:114].) The names are those of the female founders of 
the houses of Ekwenombura, including the names of lineal descendants, which 
are sometimes substituted. Seniority decreases from top to bottom. 
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If asked the name of his house, a member of Ekwenombura eanda among the 
Mbanderu might mention any one of the above names except Mucemo, the 
founder of the eanda. Thus a descendant of Mbingana might give the name of 
Kamanga, Nanjou, Mupotu, or Mbingana as that of his house. Some descend- 
ants of Karikombo name their group “House of Kaciapewa,” but I have not 
found any other divisions of the house of Karikombo, and my informants 
assured me that there are none. It appears, then, that only two levels of 
segmentation are recognized in this matri-clan today but that various names 
might be used to designate a particular lineage. Not all persons in a matri-clan 
are acquainted with the full list of names, but particular ones are employed in 
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a given household. Certain old persons in each matri-clan, however, claim to be 
able to enumerate the founders of the major and minor houses and to set them 
in order. 

The segmentation of matri-clans into lineages is accounted for by legends, 
most of which follow a stereotype. For the eanda of Ekwenombura the legend 
told to me was as follows: 


Some sisters were going to the funeral of their maternal uncle in a far country. Along 
the way they found an elephant that had died. The elder sister said, “We must stop 
here, skin the elephant, and eat it.”” But the younger one replied, “I have not time to 
stop and eat the elephant because I am going to my mother’s brother’s funeral.” The 
elder sister replied, “I will remain here to eat the elephant.” Then the younger one went 
on, leaving her elder sister, and reached the place where her mother’s brother had died. 
That is how they separated. Those who remained to eat the elephant are called Nanjou 
after the elephant (onjou), and the others are called Onandomba “those who go ahead.” 


It will be seen by reference to the chart of Ekwenombura eanda and its branches 
that a separation between the lines of Nanjou and Nandamba is supposed to 
have taken place earlier between the sisters Kamanga and Kasembwi, but 
the story of that separation was not remembered by persons whom I ques- 
tioned. It appears from this that when a split in the matri-clan is recognized, 
it is explained and regularized by reference to more recent disputes between the 
descendants of the two lines. 

Kinship is not always traceable among the members of a matri-lineage, and 
even when there are two levels of segmentation within the matri-clan, descent 
cannot always be traced all of the way back to the founder of the minor matri- 
lineage. Yet kinship terms are generally employed between members of the 
same matri-lineage, or between the members of the same matri-clan if it is 
subdivided at only one level, and the use of the proper term depends upon a 
knowledge of the order of seniority of the respective lineages. As in the case of 
the patri-lineages, so here also the ordering of the lineages within a clan by 
various informants is not always in agreement, and there is a tendency to 
place one’s own minor house in a position senior to other houses, thus gaining 
an advantage in authority. Such discrepancies in the ordering of the lineages 
are not very common, however, and no doubt occur only when there has been 
little contact between the members of the respective houses so that the terms 
of address used between them in former generations are not remembered. The 
matri-clan and matri-lineage membership of most persons in an area is known 
to all tribesmen residing there. 

Six omaanda, ‘‘matri-clans,” are recognized among the Herero of Ngami- 
land, the same matri-clan names occurring in both subtribes. The names of the 
major matri-lineages differ in the two tribes, however, being usually those of 
natural objects or of events mentioned in the legends of segmentation among 
the Herero, but being names of the founders of the lines among the Mbanderu. 
The minor matri-lineages always bear the names of their founders, and these 
are generally different in the two tribes. The matr:-clans and matri-lineages, 
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being fewer in number than the corresponding segments of the patrilineal 
system, are much wider in membership than the latter. 

Schapera’s texts (1945: 26) and a text recorded by Viehe (1902: 113) suggest 
that there is a still wider association of matri-clans in three phratries. One of 
my informants held that there are only two such larger groups. This phratry 
or moiety grouping has very limited application in Ngamiland today. When a 
Herero dies and leaves a sizable herd of cattle, one ox from that herd may be 
driven away by a member of one of the other omaanda in his phratry. The 
herdsmen tending the cattle of the deceased attempt to prevent this sham 
theft, but they cannot complain once it has been accomplished. The successful 
raider must slaughter—or more often, nowadays, sell—the beast and divide 
the proceeds among the other members of his eanda who reside in the vicinity. 
The phratry-level matrilineal segmentation does not appear to be reflected in 
marriage preferences or in rivalries other than the one described. 


HERERO KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 


To understand the wide extension of Herero kin relationships, it is 
necessary to consider the system of kinship terminology. Three biosocial 
phenomena are recognized terminologically: generation, seniority within a 
generation, and sex. Four generations are distinguished, persons of generations 
older than ego’s grandparents being merged with the generation of grand- 
parents and those of generations younger than his children being merged with 
the generation of children. Terms used between siblings of the same sex indi- 
cate their relative seniority. Seniority between true full siblings depends upon 
birth order, but between true half-siblings (who use the same terms as full 
siblings) it depends upon the marital order of their noncommon parents. The 
sibling terms indicating relative seniority, established between true siblings by 
birth or marital order, are iterated between their respective descendants of the 
same sex in parallel lines of descent in successive generations. This results in 
classificatory sibling relationships in which seniority depends upon the descent 
rather than upon the birth order of the “‘siblings.” A child distinguishes his 
father from his father’s elder and younger brothers according to their seniority 
but does not distinguish his mother from her sisters by the use of special kin- 
ship terms. Sex is denoted as male or female in the grandparental and parental 
generations but is indicated only as the same or different from ego’s sex in his 
own generation and is not distinguished in the generation of children. Of 
course, descriptive terms may be employed to specify an exact relationship 
or to stipulate the sex of an individual whenever necessary. 

The basic principle of the Herero system is the recurrence of the sibling 
relationship through successive generations in parallel lines of descent deriving 
from either a pair of brothers or a pair of sisters. All relationships for which 
consanguineal terms are used may, theoretically at least, be referred back to a 
sibling link as the nucleus for the generation of two lines of descent. Paired 
lines of descent may be termed either “parallel” or “divergent,” according as 
the sex of the linked siblings is the same or different. The Herero system of 
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consanguinea] kinship is illustrated in the diagrams of Figure 3 which represent, 
in the condensed form of egoless kinship charts of the type employed earlier 
by Harrington (1912) and Tax (1935:31), the basic relationships between 
members of parallel and divergent lines of descent. The siblings in the top 
lines of diagrams B and C may be the children of the same parent, or they may 
be the descendants of lines of parallel siblings ultimately derived from a com- 
mon parent. Descendants of a parallel line, therefore, count as members of 
one’s own line. 

On account of its basic principle, stated above, the Herero system of kin- 
ship nomenclature is patently well adapted to both patrilineal and matrilineal 
descent systems, providing they occur together. It would not be correct, how- 
ever, to designate diagram B1 “patrilineal” and diagram B2 ‘‘matrilineal,”’ 
for the set of relatives illustrated in B1 may derive from a pair of sisters and 
that of B2 from a pair of brothers. This situation occurs when there has been 
an alternation of sex in both lines of descent in an earlier generation such that 
the sex of the siblings is reversed between generations although it remains the 
same in both lines in any given generation. After such a reversal of sex in both 
lines, subsequent “siblings” generally no longer belong to the same patri- or 
matri-clan, but one such reversal of sex in a pair of parallel lines is generally 
not enough to obliterate the sibling relationship between the descendants as 
expressed in kinship terms. Theoretically, regardless of the number of alterna- 
tions in sex which occur in parallel lines of descent, as long as the sex remains 
the same in both lines in any given generation the descendants call each other 
“elder sibling’ and “younger sibling.”’ But actually, after more than one 
reversal of sex the descendants may become separated, the sibling relationship 
tends to be forgotten, and subsequent descendants thereafter may term each 
other omuramwe, ‘‘cross-cousin.”’ In order to discover the terms which should 
be used between two individuals it is, of course, neither necessary nor custom- 
ary to trace their relationship back to a pair of true siblings; it is necessary only 
to discover the terms used between their parents. In cases where the relation- 
ship cannot be traced, cross-cousin terms are used. 

A second principle of the Herero system concerns the brother-sister or 
“cross-sex”’ link which gives rise to divergent lines of descent: a man dis- 
tinguishes between his own (or his brother’s) and his sister’s children, but a 
woman classifies her own (and her sister’s) children with those of her brother, 
as illustrated in diagram B3. The terminological distinction which a man 
makes between his patrilineal and his matrilineal descendants corresponds to 
the traditional form of Herero inheritance whereby a man’s cattle are separated 
after his death into two varieties, sacred and nonsacred, the former being 
inherited by his sons and the latter by his sisters’ sons. The descendants of 
cross-siblings call each other “cross-cousin,” and this usage is continued by 
their descendants, regardless of generation, as illustrated in Figure 3, diagram 
C3. 

Because the sibling relationship is recognized in two kinds of parallel 
descent, patrilineal as well as matrilineal, a “mother’s brother” and his “sister’s 
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child” do not necessarily belong to the same matri-lineage. It is necessary, 
therefore, when dealing with the relationship between them to know in what 
way they are related. In general the avuncular-nepotic privileges and duties 
are strongest when the relationship is strictly matrilineal, but they occasionally 
obtain also between a “mother’s brother” and “‘sister’s child” whose relation- 
ship derives ultimately from a pair of true brothers. 

As the principles of Herero kinship terminology outlined above extend 
kinship nomenclature beyond the limits of lineal descent, so do the lineage 
systems extend it beyond the limits of genealogical knowledge. The terms 
erumbi, “elder sibling,” and omwangu, ‘“‘younger sibling,”’ are applied respec- 
tively to members of senior and junior lineages of ego’s sex and generation, 
and omutena, “‘cross-sibling,” is applied to members of the opposite sex in 
lineages of both the patrilineal and matrilineal systems. In ego’s patri-clan the 
term honini “father’s elder brother,” and inyangu, “father’s younger brother,” 
are applied respectively to members of senior and junior lineages who are 
about a generation older than ego, and the term hongaze, ‘father’s sister,”’ is 
used for all women of the older generations in those lineages. Very old persons 
in related lineages may also be addressed by grandparental terms, and mem- 
bers of younger generations are always called omunace, “child.” In ego’s matri- 
clan the terms ongundwe, ‘“‘mother’s brother,” and mama, “mother,” are 
applied to members of other lineages in senior generations, and the terms 
omusia, “‘sister’s child (male speaker),”’ or omunace, “child (female speaker),” 
are applied to members in junior generations. Some Herero limit this extension 
to members of their own major matri-lineages. In general, there is an extension 
of kinship behavior, though in weakened degree, corresponding to these 
extensions of kinship terminology. 


THE CORRELATES OF MATRILINEAL DESCENT 


The matrilineal descent system is weak in corporate organization. Except 
for their names, the matrilineal segments are not symbolized; they have no 
priests or regular leaders, no distinctive activities, no totems or taboos. The 
members of a matri-lineage do not form a close geographical group, for viri- 
local residence and the frequency with which a Herero family moves its 
homesteads serve to distribute the daughters of a household over a wide area 
and the matri-clans over the full territory of the tribe. Yet the Herero insist 
that one’s “‘mothers,”’ which term includes mother’s brothers and indeed the 
entire matri-lineage, are more important than one’s “fathers” or patrilineal 
relatives. A strong avuncular-nepotic relationship extends throughout the 
matri-lineage. And there are institutionalized privileges and duties between 
the members of a matri-clan which extend beyond the range of the matri- 
lineage. 

Special privileges and duties obtain between a mother’s brother and his 
sister’s child, the advantages generally falling to the former while he lives and 
to the latter after the death of the uncle. The closeness of relationship to one’s 
mother’s family is well illustrated in the case of an unruly child. Such a child 
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may be punished by its father but must not be injured or killed lest the 
wrath of its mother’s brother be aroused and lead him to bring action of some 
kind against the father and his brothers. If, however, the child cannot be 
controlled by its father, he may be handed over to his mother’s brother do to 
with what he will. If the mother’s brother then punishes the child even so 
severely as to kill him, the father has no right to object. Or again, if a child is 
killed by an outsider, the father must notify the child’s mother’s brother, and 
he will join with the father in bringing action against the guilty party. And if 
a child is sick or so deformed that he is unable to work, he will go to his mother’s 
brother and the latter will care for him. 

Children accompany their mothers on visits to their people and may be 
left with their maternal uncles for considerable periods. They then come under 
the orders of their uncles, while the uncles are charged with their care. A 
nephew helps his maternal uncle and cross-cousins in herding, watering, and 
other tasks; a niece helps her mother’s sisters. A nephew has certain privileges 
not extended to the children, for instance, he may occasionally kill or sell an 
animal from his maternal uncle’s herd without asking. Formerly the maternal 
uncle had no right to object to such liberties, but nowadays some uncles 
demand compensation and may even bring legal pressure to bear. One is on 
familiar terms with his mother’s brother and with other relatives at his home, 
but one does not engage in joking about sexual matters with his maternal 
uncle and must not be so disrespectful to him as to call him by name. A 
special privilege, called okutuura, permits a young person to take any old 
thing, such as an aged beast or a worn article of clothing, to his maternal 
uncle and to request that he “‘eat”’ it, i.e., that he use it, in return for which 
the uncle must replace the object with a new one. 

After the death of a rich man his herds and goods are distributed among 
his relatives, and his sister’s sons are eligible (after his brothers) to inherit his 
widows and to share in his estate. Formerly the cattle were divided into two 
classes: the sacred cattle which descended to his sons and the other cattle 
(which often were more in number) which descended to his ovasia, “‘sister’s 
children” (see Hahn 1869:254; Dannert 1906:51f.; Irle 1906:144ff.). In 
Ngamiland, however, this pattern has undergone alteration to bring it into 
line with Batawana law and custom. Jealous sons who desired to deprive their 
patrilateral cross-cousins of their inheritance challenged the custom of inher- 
itance by the sister’s child in the Batawana tribal courts, with the result that 
the courts directed the sisters’ children to turn over their portion of the in- 
heritance to the sons of the deceased. This change is still not considered proper 
by most Ngamiland Herero, but they feel powerless to attempt to reinstate 
the former custom. Formerly a sister’s child ranked next after the younger 
brother of a deceased in the administration of his estate, and in the absence of 
a younger brother the sister’s son divided the inheritance. 

The marriage preferred for a man is one with a woman of his father’s 
matri-clan, i.e., with a cross-cousin who stands in the relationship to him of 
father’s sister’s daughter. The explanation sometimes given by Ngamiland 
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Herero for this is that she ‘“‘must come to her mother’s brother when he dies 
and eat,” i.e., she will inherit some cattle from her mother’s brother: thus the 
preferred marriage helps keep the herd together, and it is a basic precept of 
Herero life that a herd of cattle should not be divided any more than is ab- 
solutely necessary. Out of a sample of sixty-seven marriages in which the 
relationship between husband and wife was known, 48 per cent were between 
a man and a woman of his father’s eanda but only 14 per cent were with the 
man’s actual father’s sister’s daughter. In an additional fifty-one marriages 
recorded, the actual relationship was so distant as to have been forgotten, but 
in 41 per cent of these marriages the wife belonged to the eanda of her hus- 
band’s father. This preference for marriage with a woman of the man’s father’s 
matri-clan sometimes results in a series of marriages between members of two 
matri-clans extending over a period of several generations in particular family 
lines. However, statistical analysis of a fair-sized sample of marriages does not 
show significant pairing of matri-clans on the whole. Marriage between a man 
and his father’s sister’s daughter, if carried out consistently in successive gen- 
erations and if combined with the practice of dividing the cattle inheritance 
between a man’s sons and his sister’s sons, would result in a rejoining of the 
herds of sacred and nonsacred cattle in alternate generations. Although this 
has occurred in specific instances in former times and may have been a valid 
reason for the preference for this type of cross-cousin marriage, as Dannert 
(1906: 34-37) suggests, field data collected in Bechuanaland do not indicate 
that this is now the case. That the economic motive is not the fundamental 
one in marriage preference is clear from two considerations: (1) the preferred 
marriage is more often contracted between a man and a distantly related 
classificatory father’s sister’s daughter, while it was the closely related sister’s 
sons who traditionally received the greatest portion of the nonsacred cattle, 
and (2) the practice of the matrilineal inheritance of a large portion of an 
estate of cattle has ceased among the Herero of Bechuanaland, as noted above. 
Rather, the preference nowadays is usually rationalized by declaring that 
matrilineal relatives “live better together,” i.e., that their married life is likely 
to be more harmonious than that of persons not so related. 

Marriage with the mother’s brother’s daughter also occurs and is fostered 
by the obligations of a mother’s brother to his sister’s son. Sometimes a moth- 
er’s brother is willing to give his daughter to his sister’s son ‘“‘on credit,” i-e., 
to permit a delay in the settlement of the marriage payment. And occasionally 
a mother’s brother so loves his sister’s son that he will waive the payment for 
his marriage with his daughter altogether. But of those marriages where the 
relationship between husband and wife was known, only 4 per cent were with 
an actual mother’s brother’s daughter, and an additional 6 per cent were with 
a daughter of a classificatory mother’s brother. 

Of course, marriage also establishes a new set of obligations between a man 
and his wife’s matri-clan. If she dies without having borne him children, or if 
she runs away from him, her matri-clan should provide another wife to replace 
her. On the other hand, those members of the wife’s matri-clan who live 
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close at hand share in the division of the marriage payment, and they claim 
a heifer from her husband’s herd after his death. 

The question arises as to whether the duties and privileges which exist 
between a mother’s brother and his sister’s child can strictly be called features 
of the matrilineal descent system, for if they obtain only between actual 
mother’s brother and sister’s child, then they represent merely a close relation- 
ship between a person and his mother’s family such as is found among most 
patrilineal Bantu tribes. And if they occur between a classificatory mother’s 
brother and sister’s child whose only relationship is patrilineal, they cannot in 
such a case be said to be features of the matrilineal descent system. The 
answer is not unequivocal. More often than not the uncle whom a nephew 
visits, serves, and depends upon is actually his mother’s eldest brother. But 
the same relationship is also found between distantly related mother’s broth- 
ers and sister’s children. 

Distant matrilineal kinship is the basis on which several other interpersonal 
relationships depend and which makes it understandable why the Herero say 
“‘mothers are more important than fathers.’’ Early in my field work I put the 
question, “How do you treat a stranger who belongs to your own oruzo?”’ and 
was surprised to hear the answer, “‘We chase him away to his home.” The 
informant explained, ‘When we meet a stranger we ask him his eanda, and 
when he tells us we send him to people of that eanda and they take him in.” 
Later observation showed that one has little obligation toward distant rela- 
tives of his patri-clan but many obligations toward distant relatives ‘‘through 
mothers.” When strangers meet, they attempt to establish their kin relation- 
ships by naming their omaanda, the omaanda of their fathers, and even of 
their father’s fathers. As described near the beginning of this paper, the home- 
stead of a rich man usually contains the households of distant matrilineal 
relatives who have come to him for aid. These may be poor relatives who lack 
cattle of their own or old persons who are no longer able to maintain their own 
homesteads. Figure 2, which charts the kin relationship between residents of a 
typical Herero onganda, illustrates how distant matrilineal relatives may 
attach themselves to the homestead of a well-to-do maternal uncle. The im- 
portance of matrilineal relationship is also reflected in the rule that only men 
born of Herero mothers are eligible to inherit the priesthood and sacred fire, 
even though this descends patrilineally. 

In the division of a cattle estate certain matrilineal relatives of the de- 
ceased are especially privileged. In addition to the ox which can be driven 
away be a member of the other omaanda within the matrilineal phratry of the 
deceased (as mentioned above), the members of the eanda to which the paternal 
grandfather of the deceased belonged may claim a bull from his herd; and they 
may also claim some of the skins of the cattle killed during the mourning, the 
others being claimed by the members of the eanda to which the father of the 
deceased belonged. It is the senior man of the privileged eanda residing in the 
vicinity who claims the bull and the skins of cattle slaughtered during the 
mourning ceremony. This maternal nephew of the paternal grandfather of the 
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deceased is also the one who, after the conclusion of the mourning, brings the 
clothes and personal belongings of the deceased out of the hut, and he and the 
other members of his eanda then have the right to claim any things which 
catch their fancy before the remainder of the goods is divided among the 
brothers and sons. 

In the division of the cattle belonging to the deceased, the members of the 
matri-clan of the father of the deceased (who are therefore maternal uncles of 
his father) are privileged to claim any deformed cattle, i.e., any blind, lame, 
bearing crooked horns, or with especially long hooves. It is also required that 
one heifer be set aside for the eanda of each widow. In the division of one 
cattle estate which I witnessed, all of these cattle were claimed by the same 
eanda, for the wives were all members of the eanda of the father of the 
deceased although they belonged to different houses. Theoretically, the 
“brothers” of the widows should have received the heifers, but in this case one 
old man of the eanda concerned (who also was a priest of a patri-lineage) 
pre-empted the position of claimant. The others, while privately maintaining 
that he had overstepped his rights in taking the heifers intended for other 
matri-lineages, did not make public objection “because the houses of one 
eanda work together.” Later this priest suggested that he keep four heifers 
and distribute the deformed cattle to the brothers of the widows, to which 
suggestion the others agreed “because it shows that there is good feeling 
among the relatives. If anyone objected, it would show that he did not love 
and trust his kinsman.” 


CONCLUSION 


It has been noted by Viehe (1902:109) and Irle (1906:87) that there is 
a separation of “‘soziale” and “religidse” activities corresponding respectively 
to the omaanda and otuzo groupings. Viehe and Irle are correct, of course, in 
respect to religious activity; also, social activity of a particular kind is found 
associated with the matrilineal system. But, surely, the activities of the major 
Herero corporate bodies, all of which are patrilineal at the core, are social too. 
There is, certainly, a separation of function corresponding to the two lines of 
descent, for patrilineal affiliation provides the basic relationships for the for- 
mation of Herero residential, economic, and ceremonial units, the latter asso- 
ciated with particular priests and ritual symbols; while matrilineal descent 
provides the usual and normal alignments for marriage and security and is a 
factor in the conclusion of mourning and (still today although formerly to a 
greater degree) in the distribution of secular property. In more general 
terms, the effect of the patrilineal descent system is disjunctive—it divides the 
society into separate corporate bodies—while that of the matrilineal system is 
conjunctive—it provides the channels for interaction between the segments 
of the patrilineal system. 

Matrilineal ties bridge the gaps not only between patri-lineages but also 
between chiefdoms based on patri-clans and (formerly, at least) headed by 
patri-clan priests. A man may expect to find patrilineal relatives in only one 
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or two chiefdoms outside his own, but he is sure to find members of his matri- 
clan in the other chiefdoms of his tribe and in the other tribes of the Herero 
nation. What tempering effect this had on the reported raiding between 
chiefdoms in precontact times is probably impossible to determine from Herero 
living today. The present function is in terms of a wide range of kin-like rela- 
tionships leading to economic co-operation and to intermarriage among 
persons unrelated patrilineally and of scattered origin. Matrilineal descent in 
a society segmented locally on a patrilineal basis provides the individual with 
a body of relatives distributed over the whole tribal area and is to be distin- 
guished in its effect from complementary filiation, common to many unilineal 
systems, in which persons of related lines are generally found in only a few 
other localities. Double descent, therefore, permits a society such as the Herero, 
highly fractured into scattered and politically independent local groups, to 
maintain cultural uniformity and social cohesion. 

To be sure, not only disjunctive forces are found in the patrilineal and not 
only conjunctive forces in the matrilineal systems: there is a conjunctive as- 
pect in the wider extensions of patrilineal affiliation in the phratry groupings, 
and there is a disjunctive aspect in the subdivision of matrilineal clans into 
major and minor lineages. The wider association of patri-clans in phratries 
appears either to have arisen to fill a need for providing religious curing service 
to wandering herdsmen or to have persisted from an earlier period of tribal 
development for the same purpose. Thus it is a device for extending the range 
of disjunctive units, but it is not a device for bridging the lot of them. The 
segmentation of matri-clans, on the other hand, appears to be no more than a 
mechanism for limiting the wide extension of exogamy and special privilege 
to persons not too distantly related; it was quite likely a concomitant of an 
expanding population and the scattering of the tribe. These tendencies con- 
trary to the general correlation seem to be of minor significance. One the whole, 
the patri-lineage, a localized grouping based on the co-operating homestead, 
narrow in membership, adhering to a peculiar body of taboos, and ministered 
to by a local priest, tends to be inward-looking and exclusive; while the matri- 
lineage, not localized, based on the dispersed descendants of a household, 
wide in membership, lacking distinctive symbols (other than names and origin 
myths) as well as strong corporate organization and leadership, tends to be 
outward-looking and tempering. The dual segmentary system with these 
characteristics gives Herero society a kind of balance that has resisted change 
in the face of a series of violent contacts. 

Is it perhaps possible, on the basis of this sort of analysis, to assess the 
likelihood of historical hypotheses proposed by former students for the devel- 
opment of the Herero double descent system or to draw new historical infer- 
ences with greater certainty? It has been generally accepted, for instance, 
that the Southwestern Bantu cattle-keeping cultures represent merely an 
outlier of the main East African cattle culture area (Herskovits 1930:71-72). 
Some of the German ethnologists have assumed, partly on the basis of phys- 
ical type, that the Herero are descended from “a pure eastern Hamitic cul- 
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ture” (Baumann and Westermann 1948:117-18), while another goes so far 
as to assert that the Herero were originally patrilineal in descent but passed 
through the matrilineal belt of Central Africa en route to their homeland in 
South West Africa and that in the course of this migration they added matri- 
lineal descent to the patrilineal system, at the same time exchanging their 
Hamitic tongue for Bantu (Lehmann 1950:259). Murdock (1949:218), on 
the other hand, maintains that “in all societies with full-fledged double de- 
scent the matrilineal kin groups were the first to be evolved, the rule of 
patrilineal descent representing a secondary development.” 

The functional analysis of the Herero system does not appear to support 
either of the above views, but it suggests rather that much of the present devel- 
opment of double descent must have occurred in both lines simultaneously, 
possibly over a long period of time, for the disjunctive and conjunctive forces 
associated with them are complementary. Patri-lineages which function as 
independent yet exogamous units can arise only if there is some basis for social 
interaction between them, and in Herero society this basis is provided by the 
cross-cutting system of matrilineal alliances. But it would not seem reason- 
able on this argument alone to assert that the matrilineal descent system pre- 
ceded the patrilineal system, for the corporate organization of Herero society 
is strongly patrilineal. When more complete field studies and structural-func- 
tional analyses of other, apparently closely related, Southwestern Bantu 
tribes are available, they, taken together with historical linguistic studies, 
may provide sufficient data on which to base a more convincing hypothetical 
evolution of the Southwestern Bantu double descent complex as a whole. 


NOTES 


! The writer is grateful to Fred Eggan, McKim Mariott, and I. Schapera for reading earlier 
versions of this paper and for making suggestions leading to its improvement. Any faults which 
remain are, of course, solely the writer’s responsibility. 

* The writer was aided in his research among the Herero of Ngamiland by an Area Research 
Training Fellowship granted by the Social Science Research Council. He is indebted also to the 
Herero people for their co-operation and hospitality, to British and Tawana authorities for their 
generous assistance, and to the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute for much helpful advice and for the 
use of their facilities. 

3 I use the term “tribe” to refer to a social group whose members conceive of themselves as a 
unit with a unique culture. Among the Herero the tribe is neither a political entity under one chief, 
nor is it at present a cluster of independent chiefdoms, for the Bechuanaland Herero fall under the 
political control of Tswana chiefs. The languages, social organization, and material culture of the 
three named tribes differ only in small detail; the tribes themselves are by tradition derived from 
one ancient people, and all are therefore customarily grouped under the name “Herero” which is 
also the name of the largest of the three tribes. When “Herero” is used alone and not followed by 
“tribe” in this paper, it is to be understood as referring to both the Herero and Mbanderu tribes 
in Ngamiland. The name “‘Damara,” sometimes used for the Herero, has been avoided, inasmuch 
as it is derived from the Hottentot term dama which is also applied to other tribes of Africans, 
excluding Hottentots and Bushmen, in South West Africa. 

‘ The spelling of Herero terms used herein differs from the conventional spelling as follows: 
my c=tj, my j=dj, my y=j when unstressed and preceding another vowel, my w=u when un- 
stressed and preceding another vowel. 

5 The payment of okacivereko, which formerly was only one or two cows, must now, by a ruling 
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of the Batawana Tribal Authority, be equal in value to the normal marriage payment. It entitles 
the genitor to claim for his family and patrilineage any additional children which he may have by 
the concubine. But the payment of okacivereko does not in itself constitute a marriage for the man 
has no claim against the woman in case of adultery, and children of the union are counted as junior 
to the children of his legitimate wives. 
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Western Apache Clan and Phratry Organization 
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AVAHO and Western Apache clan systems have long presented a puz- 

zling picture, especially when set against the relatively clear-cut systems 
of other groups in the Southwest having clans. With regard to the Navaho, 
statements about matrilineal linked clans and a possible phratry organization 
are generally used to characterize their higher system of social organization, 
but no detailed analysis has yet been made of the way in which Navaho linked 
clans and phratries function or functioned. Lack of historical data and/or con- 
flicting statements from informants are usually given as reasons for this. There 
seems to be a general feeling that there is at present no higher system which 
organizes Navaho life beyond the family and clan, or that what system there 
may have been in the past has been irretrievably lost as the population and 
area of occupation have expanded. The enforced emigration to Fort Sumner 
in 1865 is often given as the precipitating event for the breakdown of such an 
old system, but a usable analysis of the ‘“‘pre-Long Walk” Navaho clan organi- 
zation has yet to be made. 

On the other hand, Goodwin collected some precise information on the 
clan organization of the Western Apache which lends itself readily to analysis. 
Goodwin died before he was able to complete his analysis of the system, and 
the section on clans in The Social Organization of the Western Apache (1942) 
and his earlier article on clan characteristics and functions (1937) represent 
but a developmental stage in his thinking. The raw data which he published 
in the appendices to the volume on social organization, however, make it pos- 
sible to work out both a complete picture of the way in which each clan was 
structured and also the larger framework into which these clans fitted. The 
following remarks are based on a re-analysis of Goodwin’s data and on ten 
months’ field work among the Western Apache.* Supplementarily, there is the 
assumption, based upon comparative research, that Navaho and Western 
Apache clans are related, both having had the same historical origin. Navaho 
and Western Apache social organizations are closely related, as both culture 
and language demonstrate. Therefore, a presentation of the salient features of 
the Western Apache clan system should suggest directions for research into 
Navaho clan organization. 

The Western Apache, Navaho, Jicarilla, Mescalero, Chiricahua, Lipan, and 
Kiowa Apache are groups of speakers of Southern Athapaskan which today 
represent the end of a long process of “tribal” segmentation and coalescence 
that has been going on since the first Athapaskans entered the Southwest. 
Each group represents adaptation to a different ecological and cultural en- 
vironment. The Kiowa Apache, forming a band of Kiowa and operating as 


* This field work was made possible by grants from the Lichtstern Research Fund by the 
Department of Anthropology in the University of Chicago during the years 1953-54. 
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such in the Sun Dance, had a typical plains orientation. The Chiricahua and 
Mescalero were nonfarming, hunting and gathering people, who inhabited the 
severe ecological region of the middle Rio Grande River and Northern Chi- 
huahua. The Jicarilla, who inhabited the territory at the head of the Rio 
Grande and Canadian Rivers, were agriculturists who also engaged in hunting 
and gathering; plains influence is apparent in their material culture and limited 
buffalo hunting. From what we know of the Lipan, they were offshoots of the 
Jicarilla who practiced some agriculture and hunted and gathered along the 
upper reaches of the Pecos until pushed south toward the Gulf of Mexico by 
the Comanche. The Western Apache were also agriculturalists but depended 
just as heavily upon hunting, gathering, and raiding; they occupied the region 
which includes the upper drainage of the Salt and Gila Rivers in Arizona. The 
Navaho were the most agricultural of all, but probably depended upon hunt- 
ing and gathering for at least half their subsistence; since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, they have expanded gradually westward from the upper 
reaches of the Rio Grande into northern Arizona and southern Utah. 

All of these groups had as their basic social unit the matrilocal extended 
family. In each there was some mechanism which brought such extended fam- 
ilies together into larger co-operating groups. This was accomplished generally 
through rather loose band organization with no strong political ties and little 
explicit continuity of organization. The Western Apache were not organized as 
bands in any sense, but co-operated at more complex levels through the matri- 
lineal clan system which they and the Navaho had in common but which none 
of the other groups had developed. 

Between 1850 and 1875, the period for which it has been possible to recon- 
struct the territories of the various local groups of Western Apaches (Goodwin 
1942) and the clan organization of these groups, there were some four thousand 
Western Apaches living in five separate ecological regions. During most of the 
year these groups were relatively isolated from each other, working their 
farms or hunting and gathering in their particular area. During the winter 
months people from all five regions moved down from the higher country to 
the desert river valleys. This period, when work was at a minimum, was de- 
voted to communal ceremonials (especially the girls’ puberty ceremonial) and 
to extensive visiting between local groups and families which brought poten- 
tial marriage partners into social contact. There were three main gathering 
places for these winter activities: the juncture of the San Carlos and Gila 
Rivers for the White Mountain people, the so-called “Wheat Fields” on Pinal 
Creek near Globe, Arizona, for the Cibecue and San Carlos peoples, and the 
present site of Roosevelt Dam for both the Northern and Southern Tontos 
(who might better be considered one group). Each of these sites served as an 
organizational center for people inhabiting four or five distinct ecological re- 
gions, but the three were close enough to each other so that during the winter 
months there was much interaction among the local units using them. This 
interaction was strictly delimited by the higher mechanics of the clan and 
phratry system. 
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Goodwin collected some sixty names for what he designated “clans,” 
though it should be recognized that some of these names refer not to clans as 
such but to lineages of clans. Therefore, these named units must be fitted into 
a scheme which designates the larger clan unit and its segmented units. Each 
refers to a group or groups of people who could be located as the predominant 
kin-group in one or more geographic regions during the spring, summer, and 
autumn of the year. 

The Western Apache think of the clan as being that group of relatives 
which is descended not necessarily from one common ancestor but from the 
group which established the first agricultural site at which the clan originated. 
The clan name generally refers to this legendary place of origin. Clan members 
form an exogamous group within which there is a bond of obligation almost as 
close as that in the nuclear and extended family. The clan’s main function 
now, but more importantly in the past, is to control use of farming sites, to 
regulate marriage, to extend obligatory relations beyond the family, and to 
provide a basis for war and ceremonial organization. 

Most of the sixty Western Apache ‘‘clans”’ claim descent from one of three 
archaic clans which either are attributed to or are Navaho clans. These three 
clans are conceived of as unrelated, and no historic clan claims relationship to 
more than one of them. This fact, plus the over-all structure of clan relation- 
ships, indicate that the original Western Apache clan system experienced a 
division into three large unrelated segments or phratries. Subsequent expan- 
sion of population and localization on agricultural sites brought about seg- 
mentation within each of the three phratries, resulting in the present clan and 
phratry structure. It seems that these three large groupings, each composed 
of clans considering themselves descended from a common ancestral group, 
served the function that the band did among other Southern Athapaskans like 
the Chiricahua, that is, concerted action in activities requiring more man- 
power than was available within the extended family or local group. 

The corporate nature of these three groupings, plus the fact that marriage 
restrictions were to be found only within each of them, lends weight to Good- 
win’s use of the term “phratry” for them. Although Goodwin (1942:101-3) re- 
fers to four such entities among the White Mountain group and extends this 
number to the total Western Apache system, only three are apparent when the 
relationships between the four White Mountain groupings and the other West- 
ern Apache clans are traced (see Fig. 1). The structure of the phratry is best 
approached through consideration of the conception of relationship between 
clans expressed by the Western Apache themselves in terms of “closely re- 
lated,” “related,” and “distantly related.” 

Generally, each clan was related to several others so closely that clan mar- 
riage restrictions and obligation ties were extended equally to all of them. 
Members of these “‘closely related’ clans were considered as having only 
slightly less call upon each other even if they were complete strangers, which 
was not likely to be the case, than upon members of their own families or clans. 
This strong imputed kinship bond extended beyond local-group and subtribal- 
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Fic. 1. Western Apache Clan and Phratry Structure (modified from Goodwin 1942). Num- 
bers indicate named clans. Large circles indicate sections or groups of clans which have the same 
relations with all other clans. Broken circles show outside origins. Broken arrows indicate migra 
tion. Solid arrows indicate line of descent. Double headed arrows between sections indicate mar- 
riage restriction. Bar between clans indicates closeness of relationship which cannot be traced 
genealogically. Double bar inaicates relationship through adoption. 


group boundaries. ‘‘Closely related” clans formed an exogamous entity called 
a “‘section”’ by Goodwin, which related to all other clans as a unit. Thus the 
clans of each “section” shared exactly the same marriage restrictions. 

By definition, “‘related”’ clans belonged to different “closely related”’ seg- 
ments. This implied a relationship which was almost as close as that between 
clans of the same section, in that marriage was prohibited and obligation bonds 
were extremely strong. Two such sections, however, generally had still other 
marriage restrictions which they did not share. Thus, section A might be re- 
lated to section B, which in turn could be related to section C. The relation 
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between A and B did not imply a corresponding relation between A and C. rela’ 
Thus, the term “related” clans implied bonds of obligation and marriage re- rela 
strictions between two separate groups of “closely related” clans. cipr 
The relationship between clans in A and C which did not imply marriage poss 
restrictions was often stated as being a “distant” one. “Distantly related” Ton 
clans were bound by weaker ties of obligation and were not restricted from in- that 
termarrying. “Distant” relationship between two clans generally implied that wou 
each was related to a third clan in common and that they all three had the same clar 
common archaic ancestor clan. riag 
It was from these three types of clans—‘‘closely related,” “related,” and | 
“distantly related’”—the members of which were scattered in local groups to t 
throughout Western Apache territory, that the composition of war parties, cali 
hunting parties, and puberty ceremonials was drawn. These higher-level ac- fam 
tivities were thus performed by people bound together by kinship rather than The 
locality ties. The totality of these ties, as represented by the phratry, closely eag 
approached tribal organization—or at least band organization. hie 
The term “clan” has been retained for the basic units of this organization, (th 
rather than “lineage,” because in each case individual members can rarely 
trace genealogical relation beyond three generations. The traditional accounts an 
of descent of clans and subdivisions of clans obtained through Apache in- phi 
formants and the chain of marriage restrictions between clans make it evident | Na 
that there were three groups of related clans which might be called phratries pla 
and which operated as corporate groups in ceremonialism and warfare. These des 
three phratries clearly overrode the total clan system and were present in each neé 
geographical region. In most instances phratry relationship was close enough be 
to prevent marriage, but, even where it was not, a bond of obligation existed sce 
between clans of the same phratry which considered themselves at least “‘dis- sol 
tantly related.” In any event, where marriage restriction existed, it was be- wi 
tween members of the same phratry. at 
Agricultural, gathering, and hunting activities were carried on by extended de 
families whose cores were formed by females and their children, all of whom be- gr 
longed to a single clan. The local group to be found in any one valley was usu- wi 
ally composed of two or more extended families. There seem to have been three ab 
types of association between these local extended families in terms of clan 
membership: one in which all three phratries were represented, thus keeping mi 
most marriages within the local group (this seems to have been the case among fr 
the White Mountain group); one in which two phratries were represented with re 
one clan being larger and having to draw marriage partners from outside the di 
local group, thus bringing in male members of a third phratry (this was the w 
case among the San Carlos and Cibecue groups); and, finally, one in which a 
single clan completely dominated the local group so that all marriage partners tk 
had to be drawn from outside (the case in the Tonto area). Associated with th 
these differences in local-group clan composition were two different patterns P 
of marriage. White Mountain, Cibecue, and San Carlos seem to have had a sex- ie 


differentiated pattern in which the males married into father’s own or “closely 
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related” clan and the females married into mother’s father’s own or “closely 
related” clan. Diagramming shows that these two preferred marriages are re- 
ciprocal. This pattern fits nicely with a three-phratry system and suggests a 
possible prior preferential pattern of father’s sister’s daughter marriage. The 
Tonto groups seem not to have differentiated the male and female patterns, so 
that marriage was into the father’s clan, if possible, with sister exchange. This 
would lead to a series of local groups composed of alternately intermarrying 
clans. This, in turn, may reflect a former pattern of bilateral cross-cousin mar- 
riage. 

The Western Apache clan system operated from a sociological base similar 
to that of the Chiricahua local group throughout most of the year, in that lo- 
cality was stressed in relationships between extended families. These extended 
families were minimal groups composed basically of members of one lineage. 
The local group was a primary group composed of several intermarrying lin- 
eages. However, above the local-group level, the clan principle brought a 
hierarchy of segments together in a structurally oriented maximal organization 
(the phratry) rather than in a territorial organization (the band). 

Most of the clan legends point to a northern origin for the Western Apache 
and, specifically, to a derivation from Navaho country. Each of the three 
phratries claims descent from one of the three archaic clans and attributes a 
Navaho origin to these. The White Mountain clans seem to have remained in 
place for a much longer time than the others and may in fact represent the 
descendants of that part of the original Southern Athapaskans who settled 
near the pueblos of the Rio Grande, others of whom moved north and west to 
become Navahos. The other Western Apache groups may well have been de- 
scendants of the early Navahos who kept moving west until finally they turned 
south and entered the present Western Apache territory, becoming re-affiliated 
with the White Mountain group which had moved west from the Rio Grande 
at an earlier time. The White Mountain system had a relatively long time to 
develop in one place and is rather rigidly divided into “closely related”’ clan 
groups. The association between all of the Western Apache groups during the 
winter season and the real or imputed common history of their clans brought 
about an organization which cuts across the various ecological regions. 

At Cibecue today it is possible to distinguish, through clan membership and 
marriage patterns found in individual genealogies, descendants of immigrants 
from all the former territorial groups. The phratries maintain themselves as 
residential groupings, and marriage is exogamous. The system is practically a 
duplicate of the one it is possible to reconstruct from Goodwin’s notes for the 
whole of the Western Apache in prereservation times. 

The Navaho, however, present a much more complex problem because of 
their great population and territorial expansion. Still it would seem that, if, for 
the major areas of Navaho country, a list could be compiled showing the clans 
present in any one community, the clans within the community between which 
marriage is possible, the relationship between these and clans outside the com- 
munity, and, equally as important, the clans which can intermarry but are still 
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related, it should be possible to go a long way toward reconstructing the old 
Navaho system. The last-mentioned requirement, that is, clans which are re- 
lated but can still intermarry, would be important in establishing the way in 
which the segmentation we now find came about. Clans which are related but 
which still can marry indicate one of two processes, segmentation or coales- 
cence. Thus, tracing out these “distantly related” clans should point to com- 
mon origins or historical accretion, telling us eventually which process is in 
operation, fission or fusion. 

The so-called “linkage” which has been used to characterize Western 
Apache clans is a result of segmentation, on the one hand, and accretion, on the 
other. Each of the phratries spoken of above is composed mostly of clans de- 
scended from common archaic clans, and marriage restrictions between clans 
are dependent upon relative closeness of that descent. There are other clans, 
however, which have entered from the outside and assumed relationships based 
upon association over a number of generations. The total system can be under- 
stood only if both these factors are recognized. It is suggested here that a pos- 
sible solution to the mystery of Navaho clan organization may be found by 
pursuing the course of its segmentation and accretion through gathering 
genealogies of the clans themselves. 

In summary, the Western Apache clan was a matrilineal, exogamous group 
controlling rights to ceremonials and land use, generally in several localities. 
With its related clans, it provided the basis for a higher organization for co- 
operative enterprises. There were three such independent groups of related 
clans (which have been termed phratries here) cross-cutting the Western 
Apache as a totality. Economic and religious activities were organized on the 
basis of the individual clan and its phratry members, but marriage patterns 
and much social activity tied the phratries together, especially during the win- 
ter when economic activity was at a minimum and ceremonial activities dom- 
inant. Finally, the particular structure which can be outlined for the Western 
Apache must have developed from a base similar to that of the Navaho prior to 
the “Long Walk.” In light of this, a genealogical survey of Navaho clans in 
several selected communities might well lead to a concrete picture of the seg- 
mentation process which has resulted in present Navaho clan organization and 
the nature of that organization. 
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Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., 1881-1955 


N April 11, 1955, the sudden death in New York of Pierre Teilhard de 

Chardin deprived us of one of the outstanding paleoanthropologists, 
Pleistocene geologists, and Cenozoic vertebrate paleontologists of our time. 
Dr. Teilhard, as he was known to his numerous colleagues in four continents, 
was born on May 1, 1881, at Orcines (Puy-de-Déme), a small village in Central 
France situated some seven kilometers west of Clermont-Ferrand. After at- 
tending the Jesuit College of Mongré at Villefranche-sur-Sadne, he joined 
the Order and spent the years 1904-12 in Jersey, England, and Egypt complet- 
ing his religious studies. Then he returned to France, where he had the good 
fortune to meet and study with Professor Marcellin Boule, at that time Direc- 
tor of the Laboratoire de Paléontologie du Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle in 
Paris. Boule was engaged in an intensive study of fossil man in connection 
with his research on the La Chapelle-aux-Saints skeleton, and under his inspir- 
ing tutelage Teilhard became interested in the problem of human evolution. 
During a trip to England in 1913 he was conducted to the famous Piltdown 
locality in Sussex by Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, where his discovery of a 
tooth of “‘Eoanthropus dawsoni”’ constituted a paleoanthropological contribu- 
tion which was regarded until recently as a find of the first order of importance. 
While in Paris, Teilhard published several monographs, the most notable of 
which deal with the small mammals, Carnivores and Primates, collected in the 
Eocene sands of Quercy and the Jura. 

For his distinguished service in France with one of the North African 
regiments during World War I, Teilhard was awarded the Médaille militaire 
and the Croix de la Légion d’honneur. In 1946 he became an Officier de la 
Légion d’honneur au titre des Affaires étrangéres, in recognition of his brilliant 
work in China. He was made a Corresponding Member of the Académie des 
Sciences de Paris the following year and a nonresident Member of that dis- 
tinguished organization in 1950. In common with other outstanding scientists, 
Teilhard accepted these honors humbly and modestly, and he only referred to 
them indirectly. 

In 1922, after successfully defending his thesis on the Lower Eocene faunas 
of France, he received his doctorate at the Sorbonne and was appointed 
Professor of Geology at the Institut Catholique de Paris, a post which he 
held until 1928. His field work in Asia began in 1923, when the French Govern- 
ment sent him to China. There, with Father Licent, he conducted a most 
successful two-year research program in the Ordos region. In 1928-29 Teilhard 
went to Somaliland and Abyssinia with a French Expedition, where he ex- 
cavated a Paleolithic site on the railroad line between Djibuti and Addis 
Ababa. In 1929 he returned to Peking and became advisor to the Geological 
Survey of China, a capacity in which he continued to work until the outbreak 
of World War II in the Far East. He participated in 1930 in the field work of 
the Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History to the Gobi 
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Desert, and the following year he joined the Citroén-Haardt Expedition in 
Chinese Turkestan, where he made several very interesting and so-far unique 
discoveries. In 1935-36 he worked with the Yale-Cambridge Expedition in 
Northern and Central India, then in 1937-38 with the Harvard-Carnegie 
Expedition in Upper Burma. He twice visited Java—in 1935 and 1938—while 
his last two trips—in 1951 and 1953—were to South Africa on behalf of the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. For, as the result of 
postwar developments, he was unable to return to China and was obliged to 
spend the last years of his life in New York. 

Unquestionably the most important scientific contributions of Teilhard’s 
very distinguished and productive life were made during the years 1929-37 
when he collaborated with his Chinese colleagues in the Choukoutien excava- 
tions, which resulted in the discovery of Sinanthropus. Following this, his two 
trips to Java provided him with important data bearing on the geologic age 
of Pithecanthropus, Meganthropus, and related forms of fossil man. Finally, 
Teilhard’s more recent African voyages gave him the unique opportunity of 
studying at first hand the Australopithecine-bearing breccias of the Transvaal, 
and, in a series of short papers published during the last years of his very pro- 
ductive life, he set forth his views on human evolution based on his extensive 
and astute observations. But at all times during his life, irrespective of geo- 
graphic location, he gave all he had to the clarification of the problem(s) at 
issue. Both a great scholar and an outstanding scientist, the essential simplicity 
of Teilhard’s inner spirit manifests itself in the humble manner in which he 
received the many honors that were bestowed upon him. He freely and un- 
sparingly shared his enormous fund of information and wisdom with others, 
and he was instinctively an inspiring teacher, at all times interested in the 
research being conducted by his younger associates to whom he always gave 
generously of his understanding and sympathetic advice. In short, Teilhard 
was a gentleman in a very true sense, and his passing deprives us of one who 
was essentially preoccupied with the totality of the human problem extended 
from the purely physical evidence into the spiritual domain, which alone is 
capable of explaining the purpose and direction of human evolution. 

L. Movius, Jr., Harvard University 
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With C. C. Young. On the mammalian remains from the archaeological site of Anyang. 
Palaeontologica Sinica, ser. C, Vol. 12, fasc. 1. 

With H. de Terra. Observations on the Upper Siwalik formations and Later Pleistocene 
deposits in India. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 76: 791-822. 

The post-Villafranchian interval in North China. Bulletin of the Geological Society of 
China 17:169-75. 

Notes sur la paléontologie humaine en Asie Orientale. U’Anthropologie 47 :22-33. 

The Pleistocene of China: stratigraphy and correlations. Jn Early Man, pp. 211-20. 
Philadelphia. 

Deuxitmes notes sur la paléontologie humaine en Asie Méridionale. L’Anthropologie 
48: 449-56 

Le Villafranchien d’Asie et la question du Villafranchien. Compte Rendu Sommaire des 
Séances, Société Géologique de France, pp. 325-27. 

With H. Breuil and P. Wernert. Les industries lithiques de Somalie francaise. L’Anthro- 
pologie 49:497-522. 

Early man in China. Publications of the Institut de Géo-Biologie, Pékin, No. 7. 

Fossil man: recent discoveries and present problems. Peking, Henri Vetch. (Not seen.) 
With W. C. Pei. Le néolithique de la Chine. Publications of the Institut de Géo-Biologie, 
Pékin. No. 10. 

La planétisation humaine. Cahiers du Monde Nouveau (August). 
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Une interprétation biologique plausible de Vhistoire humaine: la formation de la noos- 
phére. Revue des Questions Scientifiques (January), pp. 1-35. 

Sur une mandibule de meganthropus. Compte Rendu Sommaire des Séances, Société Géolo- 
gique de France, No. 15, pp. 309-10. 

La question de "homme fossile: découvertes récentes et problémes actuels. Paris, Editions 
Psyché. 

Position de l’homme et signification de la socialisation humaine dans la nature. L’ Anthro- 
pologie 52:209-19. 

Le rebondissement humain de !’evolution et ses conséquences. Revue des Questions Scien- 
tifiques (April), pp. 166-85. 

Evolution zoologique et invention. Jn Paléontologie et Transformisme, by C. Arambourg 
and others, pp. 233-35. Paris, Editions Albin Michel. 

Sur un cas remarquable d’orthogénése de groupe: l’evolution des Siphnéides de Chine. Jn 
Paléontologie et Transformisme, pp. 169-73. Paris, Editions Albin Michel. 

La vision du passé: ce qu’elle nous apporte et ce qu’elle nous enléve. Jn Colloque des Sci- 
ences de la Terre, by J. Privetau (Président), pp. 71-74. (Actualities Scientifiques et 
Industrielles, Série Philosophie, No. 1156.) Paris, Hermann & Cie. 

Le paléolithique du Siam. L’Anthropologie 54:547-49. 

La structure phylétique du groupe humain. Annales de Paléontologie 37 :77-78. 
Australopithéques, pithécanthropes et structure phylétique des hominiens. Compte Rendu 
des Séances, Académie de Sciences, Paris 234, No. 4:377-79. 

On the zoological position and the evolutionary significance of australopithecines. Transac- 
tions of the New York Academy of Sciences, ser. 2, Vol. 14, No. 5, pp. 208-10. Also in Year- 
book of Physical Anthropology 8 (1952) :37-39. 

Hominisation et spéciation. Revue Scientifique, 90° année, fasc. 6, No. 3320, pp. 434-38. 
The idea of fossil man. Jn Anthropology Today: An Encyclopedic Inventory, by A. L 
Kroeber and others, pp. 93-100. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 

Sur la probabilité d’une bifurcation précoce du phylum humain au voisinage immédiat 
de ses origines. Compte Rendu des Séances, Académie des Sciences, Paris, 237 :1293-94. 
Les recherches pour la découverte des origines humaines en Afrique au sud du Sahara. 
L’Anthropologie 58: 74-78. 

Les singularités de l’espéce humaine. Annales de Paléontologie 41:3-52 
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THE PLACE OF BoAs IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Verne Ray’s review in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (57 [1955]: 138-40) 
of Herskovits’ Franz Boas: The Science of Man in the Making seems to need 
supplementing. 

Ray speaks of criticisms “‘not infrequently heard among anthropologists” 
that Boas “held up” the development of anthropology by one to three decades. 
Ray surmises that “the critics may have had in mind”: (1) “‘such a situation 
as that in Northwest Coast ethnography,” or (2) Boas’ habit of sending un- 
trained and unprepared students into the field, or (3) his neglect of such sub- 
jects as (a) economics and land tenure, (6) cultural dynamics, and (c) the psy- 
chology of culture. 

I herewith review these several points and then proceed to some more gen- 
eral ones. 

(1) The Northwest Coast ‘‘situation” appears to Ray to be Boas’ ‘“‘neglect 
of the patterns and behavior of the lower classes’ of the Kwakiutl. Boas’ pic- 


ture is deficient, Ray says, because Boas allowed his one-sided portrayal to 
stand for the whole of Kwakiutl and Northwest Coast culture generally, and 
because he did not speak out in correction of the errors of Benedict. 

Boas told me in his later years that the Kwakiutl were so atypical or super- 
typical in the Northwest that he would not have selected them to specialize 
on if he had been aware of the fact when he began. Also, he was completely 
cognizant that his results referred largely to the aristocracy. Owing to heavy 
reduction in population, nearly every Indian had come to inherit titles or 
prerogatives, he said: there were practically no members of the middle class to 
be found any longer. I do not know whether Boas also made these statements 
in print. He certainly should have done so, and I suspect he did, but it is 
possible that the mentions are incidental and unemphasized: Boas was not a 
felicitous author from the angle of organizing his data for the reader’s benefit 
and convenience, as Herskovits mentions. But no one who knew Boas could 
believe that he was stupid enough to see only one side of the Kwakiutl picture 
or would have suppressed half of it. And his “Social Organization” article in 
the ANTHROPOLOGIST of 1924, reprinted in Race, Language and Cullure (see 
especially the table, p. 376), shows how much he was aware that the Kwakiutl 
did not typify the whole Northwest. 

The strictures of Boas’ Kwakiutl ethnography seem largely to reduce 
to a charge that he did what seemed feasible and important to him, and not 
what his critics would have preferred him to do. First of all, he gathered an 
enormous corpus of data—pretty much unexampled, at least in America. 
Second, much of this was collected and written out by Hunt in Kwakiutl; and, 
in line with his method and principles, Boas left it unaltered. It is presented, 
not as the final truth on Kwakiutl culture as a whole, but as voluminous docu- 
ments on particulars in the culture as known and understood by a member of 
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it. If this resulted in an overemphasis on the upper classes to the detriment of 
the lower, or if it often presented expected or ideal behaviors rather than ac- 
tual ones—well, that is how the data came. A pointer, comment, or appraisal 
now and then would indeed have been helpful to readers and intending users 
of the essentially raw material. 

I do not know what strange parsimony, austerity, or inner compulsion made 
Boas so chary of adding interpretations. My best guess is that it was a per- 
verse dread of unscientific subjectivity. It seems to have been allied to his 
deep-seated reluctance to generalize, summarize, or classify. In all these ac- 
tivities one has to make choices which involve judgments of better or worse as 
to fit to a total larger situation, as in deciding whether a family of plants is 
best subdivided into three or five or eight genera, for instance. Such choices 
are not presented in the mathematics and physics with which Boas began, and 
he liked problems in which it was possible to prove or disprove points, even if 
these were disparate and did not add up to a larger whole. He did not mind 
open situations nor a pluralistic outlook. It is one way of viewing the world— 
and a realistic one. 

Beyond this, there was always the collecting of objective data, of which 
Boas accomplished more than almost any one else. Possibly one reason he 
assembled and analyzed so many linguistic data—he wrote more original gram- 
mars of new languages than perhaps any linguist—is that linguistic facts are 
adhered to with unanimity within a language and therefore have a greater 
objectivity and certitude than most cultural ones. Everyone speaking English 
agrees that the plural of ‘‘tree”’ is ‘‘trees’’ and that most other words pluralize 
the same way, but that there are a few others that use “-en”’ instead. In non- 
linguistic culture there are far more alternatives and choices. 

It is clear that Boas’ presentation of Northwest Coast data has been 
strongly irritating to many anthropologists concerned with the area. However, 
in addition to mannerisms or deficiencies of presentation like those just dis- 
cussed, the disapproval felt may be the result of period. Around the turn of the 
century, available ethnographic materials were so spotty that a study in depth, 
with more than passing reference to individual departures, would have been 
pointless. A norm has to be roughly known as such before the variations 
around it become significant. The ideal or professed culture is a natural point 
of departure for intensive study of the actual culture with all its individual 
vibrations. In the main, also, the earlier accounts of culture were largely the 
formulations of intelligent natives, who had the advantage over the visiting 
ethnographer of being both bilingual and bicultural in their experience. Their 
statements were then added to or modified by observation, notation of dis- 
crepancies, impossibilities, etc. Boas’ early systematic account of the potlatch 
is evidently such a native formulation of how the system operates, with ex- 
pectable blind spots as to where the theory broke down. For instance, an 
actual annual doubling of debits and credits by 100 per cent “‘interest” would 
in a decade bankrupt nearly all members of the society. Boas’ fault is not that 
he never knew better—he undoubtedly did—but that he never took the time 
to re-explain the system. He did publish a mass of historic cases on potlatch, 
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but he did not, so far as I know, reformulate the principles that underlay 
them. 

(2) By modern standards, Boas did send relatively untrained students 
into the field. But there was little training to be had, there were very few 
students, and to suspend all action to give these few full training would have 
been a piece of pedantic perfectionism in days of pioneering beginnings. I was 
certainly ignorant enough when I made my first studies of the Eskimo in 
New York in 1897 and of the Arapaho in Oklahoma in 1899. But I learned 
my trade making these studies, besides adding something to the world’s stock 
of knowledge. When Peary brought six Thule Eskimo to the Natural History 
Museum, there just was no one else free and available to work with them; 
and Boas did refer me to the pertinent Eskimo literature then in existence. 
I even struggled through some Danish. The same held for Swanton and Dixon, 
who were not even primarily his students but at Harvard. Yet he gave them 
the benefit of his experience and guidance, sent them out to California and 
Alaska, and got their results published. As between actually obtaining new 
knowledge or putting emphasis on how to obtain it, there could not be much 
choice within a person of his energy. 

I followed the same course at California, and have experienced no regrets. 
If students are intrinsically interested and intelligent, the chances are strong 
that they will bring back something worth while, and total failures are rare. 
Boas did experience a few; but it was in his later years, when research funds 
rolled in on him for the asking, and so did students, too numerous for him to 
screen. 

(3a) It is true that Boas neglected economic aspects, including land tenure, 
but by the nineties the opportunities were already largely gone for United 
States and Canadian Indians. The less plastic and more highly patterned parts 
of culture, such as ritual, myth, art, and language, society preserves much 
better in memory, and these can be recorded with concrete sharpness decades 
after their de facto break-up begins. Land tenure and use are very difficult to 
get exact memory data on, especially when the people are no longer on their 
ancestral soil. The study of primitive economics came into its own after Latin- 
American, African, and Melanesian living cultures began to be investigated. 

(35) I doubt very much that Boas neglected cultural dynamics. He cer- 
tainly professed it as his chief aim in anthropology during the some twenty 
or thirty final years of his life when he is charged with having held up its devel- 
opment. In fact, he may possibly be credited with having originated the slogan 
“cultural dynamics.” And it is a sort of slogan, or, at least, one of those phrases 
arousing pleasurable emotions. Like freedom, and working in depth, and syn- 
thesis, all of us are for it. Has anyone ever announced a preference for cultural 
Statics? 

Certainly by 1920 Boas formally discussed the dynamics of culture in his 
“Methods of Ethnology”—see Race, Language and Culture, page 285. In the 
same, page 311, written in 1936, he himself says that he “‘began to stress, about 
1910, the problems of cultural dynamics.” 

I would suspect that the alleged criticism boils down to Boas’ not having 
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pursued the particular brand of dynamic study that the critics are interested 
in—such as contemporary acculturation to standard American patterns. Any 
historical study is bound to be dynamic; so is every diffusional one; and so 
down the line. 

(3c) For the psychology of culture, it is even clearer that Boas concerned 
himself with the subject, though not in certain present-day manners. ‘“‘Culture- 
and-personality” only came up toward the end of his life. But he was definitely 
influenced by De Tarde’s Les Lois de l’I mitation, 1890; and later by Wundt, 
in the days when Goldenweiser was studying in New York. Tarde tried to 
analyze the psychology involved in tradition, change, fashion, etc., and applied 
keen perception to many concrete situations in culture history. He was trans- 
lated by Elsie Clews Parsons in her early, sociological days. Like William 
James, Tarde has been nearly forgotten by psychologists because of the pref- 
erence for objective techniques over ideas. Wundt developed experimental 
psychology; also was a professional philosopher; also wrote, 1900-1920, ten 
volumes of Vélkerpsychologie (I have never met an American psychologist 
who had seriously read in it); and then a one-volume Elemente der Vélker- 
psychologie, translated into English in 1916, which, however, is basically a 
speculative reconstruction of culture history as a whole with its psychology 
incidental. Wundt’s Vélkerpsychologie is based on a wide reading in ethnog- 
raphy and related fields and cites enormous masses of specific cultural fact, 
interpreted essentially according to psychological implications. It was a pro- 
found and important intellectual attempt which came too early in the develop- 
ment of psychology and anthropology to succeed, and which modern psychol- 
ogy ignores in its current phase of seeing no relevance or significance in his- 
torical and untestable phenomena. It is also true that Wundt did not suffi- 
ciently think through his findings on cultural psychology to properly concen- 
trate them. 

Boas was appointed at Columbia partly at the suggestion of Cattell, who 
had learned his experimentalism with Wundt, and Cattell and Boas remained 
lifelong friends. For many years their departments were in the same division 
of the graduate school; even their quarters were adjacent. It was frequent for 
anthropology students to elect psychology as a minor and vice versa. There 
was thus plenty of reciprocal familiarity and aquaintance. But the two 
sciences were developing apart, so that the intellectual stimulation was not 
very profound. The one notable exception was Wissler, whose doctorate was 
in psychology but his first job offer in anthropology. 

Herskovits is therefore right in saying that Boas was interested in the 
pscychology of culture. The opinion that he was not interested rests upon the 
identification of cultural psychology with culture-and-personality. Even if 
this field had developed before the end of Boas’ life, his attitude would pre- 
sumably have been averse to it. He was consistently anti-Freudian, not only 
in regard to causal explanations of culture—as I am too—but even in regard 
to elementary psychic mechanisms, such as are now accepted by the majority 
of psychologists—Americans at any rate—although they too remained resis- 
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tive until 1930 or often later. The refusal of Boas to accept principles like 
repression, regression, and dream symbolism I know from personal conversa- 
tion with him, as, for instance, on an outdoor holiday spent at Elsie Parsons’ 
home at Harrison, which Herskovits also attended and probably will recall. 
However, there are also some expressions in print, although restrained ones. 
Such is the characterization of psychoanalysis as “a one-sided method of 
psychological explanation” in Race, Language and Culture, page 289, from an 
article first published in 1920. 

Tarde and Wundt may seem very old-hat psychology, but in recent months 
I have heard the first allusion to culture-and-personality being now outmoded 
and about to become passé. We Americans are strange people in the degree to 
which even our intellectual opinions tend to partake of the influence of the 
mob or fad. In 1953 and 1954 we go in for witchhunting; early in 1955 one 
senses the first mutterings that perhaps we have had enough of that. I am not 
characterizing culture-and-personality as merely a fashion, but it obviously 
has found much of its urge and support in an emotional attraction to the 
particular combination. As an outsider to the movement, I have always felt 
that the attraction was partly due to the hope that now we could explain cul- 
ture simply, or explain it away, without all its encumbering historical context. 
That the basis of the movement was not wholly intellectual is shown by the 
fact that in a dozen or more years it has not assembled either a coherent corpus 
of facts or a consistent theory but has largely gone off into scattering special- 
ties like insecurity and techniques. 

The basic intellectual concern of culture-and-personality is of course with 
a fundamental set of real and important problems: the relation between the 
psychic processes of individuals and culture. But these were the problems 
wrestled with by Tarde and Wundt, and we are still awaiting their contem- 
porary successors. Freud tried to deal with culture and failed flatly, and his 
personality psychology alone of course will not suffice the problem. 

Returning once more to Boas, let me cite that Mead and Benedict would 
hardly have emanated from his teaching and remained his associates to the 
end if he had been set against study of cultural psychology. When Mead 
started on her first field trip, to Samoa, she announced with pride that she 
was going to do psychology, not ethnology, and with Boas’ approval. As for 
Benedict, he prefaced her book, with patent ambivalence as to her findings 
but tolerance of them: determination of a dominant character is possible only 
sometimes, and the extreme cases selected make clear the importance of the 
problem. He could not have wholly accepted any findings as subjective as 
Benedict’s. 

General Points —Turning now to Herskovits’ book, I regard this as a true 
enough appreciation but a somewhat one-sidedly overappreciative one. Like 
a devoted pupil, Herskovits lauds his guru. But Boas is too big to need lauda- 
tion. He was tough and he was sometimes drastic, and it was these aspects 
that made him human in life and help reveal his stature. 

Thus there is no question that Boas possessed a faculty for building up 
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enmities. The episode of 1919 when the Council of the Anthropological 
Association expelled him from their number and virtually expelled him also as 
representative to the National Research Council showed how many and in- 
tense were the hostilities that could suddenly flare up when the occasion of- 
fered. Sapir’s tensions toward him later, in the committee on American Indian 
languages, point the same way. So do the present-day criticisms that Ray 
alludes to. This faculty of sowing antagonism must be accepted as an undeni- 
able element in Boas, and deserves clearer understanding. 

It is evidently the counterpart of his unswerving loyalty to friends and 
dependents, including students. It was a loyalty not only of affect but of deed. 
George Dorsey once confided to me, in the Palace Hotel in San Francisco 
before the earthquake of 1906, that Boas was like a tree all over which there 
grew as fruits those whom he admitted to his friendship—to participation and 
identification, in modern terms. But those not so admitted would never be 
close to Boas, and Dorsey himself, for all his trying, remained wholly shut 
out. For those who remember Dorsey and his energy, self-reliance, competitive- 
ness, and hard-boiled man-of-business manner, this will seem a strangely affect- 
ing confession. It shows Boas functioning as a powerful father figure, cherish- 
ing and supporting those with whom he identified in the degree that he felt 
they genuinely were identifying with him, but, as regards others, aloof and 
probably fundamentally indifferent, coldly hostile if the occasion demanded 
A true patriarch, in short, with patriarchal strength and outlook. 

I incline to believe that his attitude toward ideas was similar. Those that 
he had grown up with and accepted, that he had originated, dealt with, or 
appropriated—that he held some ownership in, in short—he adhered to un- 
flinchingly and persistently and would have died for. Other ideas, those that 
came into his orbit from outside or late, that impinged on his “tree” of per- 
sonality, instead of having been created or annexed by it, he tended to react 
to with reserve or even suspicion. He was not much interested in biological 
evolution and in genetics, both of which he used or related to his own work very 
little, and he was uninterested also in psychoanalysis and historical linguistics, 
both of which he flatly rejected. These are strange areas of reservation or 
denial for one who was so broadly active in race, language, and culture. 

I use the word “ideas” here not only for theoretical formulations but for 
associated bodies of knowledge and affective orientations. 

Boas cited the interpretations of others rather infrequently, and he dis- 
paraged more often than he approved or concurred in their views. When he 
formally analyzed work, it was usually to point out errors in method: see the 
reviews in Race, Language and Culture of Ehrenreich, Ripley, Dixon, Graebner, 
Locher, MacCurdy. He used the materials or results of others sparingly, except 
for his students and followers—and these he referred to very generously; here 
and there a German friend or master like Virchow might be included. 

This was all part of what in the end was perhaps his main service to anthro- 
pology, namely, to introduce strict standards—standards which faced total 
reality instead of operating with bias in favor of selective ends. Being a person 
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of strong emotions as well as character, Boas could not free himself of loyalties 
and therefore of being partisan. But his partisanship was for or against people, 
primarily, not for favorite ideas. This may sound like censure, but is not; for 
loyalty to persons is a fundamental virtue, but partisanship among ideas is an 
intellectual weakness. Boas may have yielded to the human weakness of pre- 
ferring ideas which he had come to identify with, but he did not develop ideas 
in order to magnify or embellish his personality. The consequence was that he 
was as reasonably critical of his own views as is humanly expectable, and un- 
sparingly critical of most others. 

Another consequence is that, while he acquired a large and enthusiastic 
following, he did not found a “school.” As Lowie has repeatedly said, there 
never was a ‘“‘Boas school” in the sense that there were certain British, French, 
and German schools of anthropology. It is evident that for a school to be such 
it must have something of the quality of a cult. There must be a positive creed 
or dogma or slogan. The excess of negative component in Boas’ intellectual 
make-up would have tended to prevent such a formation. 

This brings us to another point. How far was Boas a theorist? In England 
he passes as an important collector and preserver of data who makes dreary 
reading because his voluminous data are not illumined by a coherent theory. 
My colleague Mandelbaum, and no doubt other Americans, also hold that 
Boas was not a theorist. This is on the ground that no array of separate theoret- 
ical points—such as it is conceded Boas made—will add up to “‘a theory.” 
It is evident what this sort of “theory” means: it is a theoretical sys/em. I 
would agree that Boas was not the forger of a system. If I know him, he would 
have felt uncomfortable at the imputation, if he had thought it true. In 
illustration by way of contrast, Comte, Durkheim, Sorokin seem to be system- 
makers in sociology; Bachofen, Morgan, Elliot Smith, Schmidt, probably 
Malinowski among formative and professional anthropologists; Frazer and 
Bastian in intent but not in execution; Tylor both yes and no—he seems to 
have been pulled both ways, one by his period, the other by inner impulse 
to preserve his independence. 

I suspect that whether it is a virtue or a deficiency to be a systematic 
theorist in the study of man is something that will be answered differently 
according to personal bents or influences which we will in most cases be un- 
conscious of; so it seems fairest to leave the question open. What I am very 
sure of is that for better or worse Boas was not a theoretical systematizer. 

It is with some hesitation that I approach a final consideration. Boas ap- 
pears to be the one cultural anthropologist of prominence who came to the sub- 
ject from the physical sciences and who made mathematical contributions in 
his own right. His beginning was certainly atypical in the light of what Sol Tax 
and again Bennett and Wolff have just set forth in their articles in the 1955 
Wenner-Gren Year Book of Anthropology. Yet how did this physicist’s beginning 
come to lead to Boas’ dozen full-length grammars and his corpuses of texts? 
This was pure humanist’s work by the then usual reckoning, except that it was 
more voluminous than most linguists and philologists have delivered in a life- 
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time. The achievement was not the expectable rounding out of a coherent car- 
eer; the performance has something incongruous about it. 

The only explanation I can find is that the aesthetic component (in the 
wider sense) in Boas was stronger than he realized and far more powerful than 
has been generally inferred from his public career. He was musical, and he 
played the piano fluently. In his doctoral examination, after four physical and 
psycho-physical theses, he advanced a fifth: that contemporary operetta was 
reprehensible both on artistic and on moral grounds. The injected puritanism 
is characteristic; and he got no challenges on the point from his examiners; but 
half the proposition was a straight-out aesthetic value judgment. 

Strong feelings as well as strong control characterized Boas throughout. 
What he did not feel about, or felt but could not do something about, he tended 
to turn away from, to eliminate from his life. I do not know whether he ever 
had any impulses to creative literary production. If he did, presumably he soon 
realized that his intellectual analytic faculties were much stronger, and he 
turned to science—in fact at first to the “‘most scientific” of the sciences. 

However, the impulse to experience directly, through the senses, in person, 
which is in turn a component in an aesthetic bent, remained strong in him, else 
he would not have followed Theobald Fischer from physics into geography, 
and then sought field experience, and that in as drastic a form as possible, 
in Baffinland. It was this trip that turned him into both ethnology and 
linguistics. 

I conclude that Boas liked direct encounter with cultural and linguistic 
phenomena, especially the more exotic and novel ones. He got intensive satis- 
faction out of contact with such phenomena, out of dealing with them—ab- 
sorbing, analyzing, describing them. Without such satisfaction he would hardly 
have driven on to more and more such achievement through a long life-time. 
It was of course intellectual processes that he applied to the material; but the 
material of his choice was often aesthetic, or had aesthetic aspects in the wider 
sense. Witness his persistent preoccupation with art as well as language. 

With his physico-mathematical training, however, Boas imbibed standards 
of “objectivity,” of demonstrability, of guarding against the subjective, intui- 
tive, or empathic. These standards inevitably tended to cramp him in dealing 
with humanistic material. Hence, his characterization of me as “Epicurean,” 
which in his mind was a reproach, although gently worded, whereas I accepted 
the label without qualm. 

A specific consequence of this cramping was his unwillingness to go beyond 
analytic patterns, into recognition of the pattern syntheses that form styles. 
Hence my criticism at the time that his Primitive Art dealt with everything 
in art except style, which is an oversimplified statement but still seems essen- 
tially true. Hence too his not understanding the criticism: he had dealt with 
many matters that go into style, he felt, and quite properly—yet not with style 
as such, by my contention. 

Also in point is the article on “Alaskan Needle Cases,” which Sapir singled 
out for dissection and praise in Rice’s Case Book. It is evident that the whole 
subject matter of this article concerns stylistic patterning, and that is why 
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Sapir was enthusiastic about it. Yet Lowie recently volunteered to me what I 
also had come to realize: that in its presentation the Needle Case article is 
cumbrous, almost difficult. It certainly lacks elegance of development. Its 
point, in other hands, would have been the recognition and definition of a 
minor but interesting style pattern. But with Boas holding that science must 
not be “‘subjective,” the result was an awkward demonstration of theoretical 
or methodological points which are valid enough but merely adjoin the aes- 
thetic qualities that reside in the phenomena. 

In language, grammar is of course a system of patterns of which the speak- 
ers are unconscious, but which can be elicited by systematic comparison and 
contrast. When the proper words or word parts are matched, the patterns or 
“rules” become plain—they fit, much like a jig-saw picture puzzle. And in a 
sense, when the right patterns have been uncovered they validate themselves, 
much more completely than in almost all other parts of culture. Intensive anal- 
ysis will find most of them; empathy is not needed, except in the more remote 
and speculative reaches. Linguistic work therefore gave Boas several satisfac- 
tions. It was empirical; it called for analysis, which was his forte; the findings 
were demonstrable; intuition had a minimal place; and yet the procedure was 
deployed on phenomena which in their inherent patterning contained a quasi- 
aesthetic element: certainly the perceiving of the forms of language is an ac- 
tivity akin to aesthetic functioning. In linguistics, accordingly, Boas seems to 
me to have satisfied two sets of impulses at once: one was a quasi-aesthetic, 
form-centered, recognitional impulse of which he was only partly aware. This 
he largely rechanneled into his second and dominant intellectual and analytic 
set of impulses. 

I am not too sure of this interpretation. But it seems to leave fewer unex- 
plained residues of Boas’s personality than the usual view which emphasizes 
only his intellectual activities. It also appears to enhance his stature rather 
than diminish it. 

A. L. KroeBer, University of California (Berkeley) 


Boas ONCE MORE 


In his review of Professor Herskovits’ biography of Boas (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 57[1955]: 138 ff.) Professor Ray calls upon other students of 
Boas to give testimony supplementing Herskovits’ “subjective and sometimes 
uncritical” portrayal. Although I have repeatedly discussed Boas (e.g., Lowie 
1937: 128-55; 1943a,b; 1944; 1947), I venture to accept the challenge. 

Before doing so, however, I must clear up two matters—my personal rela- 
tions with Boas and my views on the appraisal of anthropologists generally. 

Contrary to a widespread impression, my relations with Boas, though very 
cordial during my maturity, were never distinctively intimate. The geographi- 
cal distance between California and New York precluded the prolonged 
closeness enjoyed at different periods by Kroeber, Wm. Jones, Tozzer, Sapir, 
Goldenweiser, Haeberlin, Ruth Benedict, and others. As for earlier contacts, 
I was an indifferent student at Columbia, interested more in solving the prob- 
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lems of the universe than in anthropological techniques. I lacked Sapir’s 
specialized gifts and Jones’s opportunities of access to ethnographic informa- 
tion; also I found available monographs, including Boas’, excessively bore- 
some. Thus there was no reason why a teacher bent on furthering his science 
should take much notice of me. After my doctorate I was associated with the 
American Museum of Natural History, with which Boas had definitively 
broken, and all my field research with one exception was conducted under its 
auspices. The ensuing barrier was not wholly demolished until the summer of 
1914, when I unexpectedly encountered my old teacher in Berkeley. So far as 
I can judge, he approved of my professional work, though definitely with the 
qualifications generally held within the guild. On my part, I consistently ad- 
mired his intellectual achievement and, above all, his moral courage, but I 
remained free from a favorite disciple’s emotional involvement. This made it 
possible for me to protest when an idolater portrayed Boas as the creator of 
anthropology out of nothing. I deprecated the claim as gravely unjust to 
Tylor, Morgan, and others (Lowie 1943b). 

To turn to the appraisal of individual anthropologists, I am tolerant cf 
differences of opinion. As a casual reader of histories of science I have learned 
that divergence is largely a matter of taste: one group of physicists, e.g., abhor 
models, which others deem essential. The subjective factor enters, rendering 
debate futile. What I insist upon is that the judges lay bare the premises on 
which their conclusions rest and that we all agree concerning demonstrable 
facts. Thus I dispute few of the concrete strictures on Boas made by Professors 
Leslie White and G. P. Murdock. When Professor White declares that Boas 
fails to establish laws, I concur; when Professor Murdock declares that Boas 
was an unsystematic theorist, I concur. But I consider the premises of these 
gentlemen false or inapplicable, hence my final judgment differs from theirs. 
I categorically reject Professor Murdock’s charge that I have ‘“‘extravagantly 
overrated” Boas (Murdock 1949: xiv f.); I agree with Herskovits that, in- 
stead of “‘stemming the natural development of a scientific anthropology,” 
our teacher foreshadowed and fostered everything that is sound and fruitful 
in contemporary American ethnology. 

In order to clarify the issue I shall expound my criteria of appraisal by 
reference to another figure. Professor Murdock (Murdock 1954:311) has 
proclaimed Ralph Linton as one of the two or three greatest anthropologists 
in the world. I regard the estimate as “extravagant,” but probably accept 
nearly all the concrete statements of Linton’s admirers. He knew ethnography, 
he was clever, he wrote a stimulating book. It just so happens that I believe 
in other criteria of ethnological greatness—massiveness of factual contribu- 
tion, serenity of judgment, the ability to distinguish between bright ideas and 
demonstrated conclusions. I hope that we are all agreed that in these respects 
Linton was wanting. With excellent potentialities for field work he achieved 
incomparably less than a dozen American and European investigators now 
living. His judgment is illustrated by the inept, not to say clownish, dichot- 
omy of his professional compatriots into “diffusionists” and “‘confusionists”— 
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and this before a solemn international gathering (Linton, in Tax and others 
1953: 348 f.). laccept—as part of the problem of evil—the fact that such things 
do not disturb others; I register the fact that they disturb me. 

To sum up, Professor Murdock and I very largely agree in our findings 
concerning Linton, but by applying different criteria or differently weighting 
the same criteria we arrive at different estimates. He sees in Linton a great 
leader, I merely a clever man who has done his bit for our science. 

It is in the spirit indicated above that I approach Professor Ray’s review. 
That is to say, Iam not interested in whether he considers Boas first or 
fiftieth among his contemporaries; I am very much interested in the accuracy 
of specific statements about him. 

With everything Ray says concerning Boas’ formal deficiencies I agree; 
in fact, I should go further. Though I too admire the substance of Primitive 
Art, its structure appalls me. It seems unjustifiable to lavish one-third of a 
general treatise on one’s favorite area and to crowd into one-seventh of the 
volume one’s reflections on “Literature, Music, and Dance.’’ When the idola- 
ters see recondite merits of organization in some of his writings, I shrug my 
shoulders as I should if some enthusiast insisted that Michelangelo’s greatness 
lay in landscape painting or the depiction of delicate female figures. 

On all other strictures adduced by Ray as held by himself or others I am 
either skeptical or dissent uncompromisingly. I shall first take up the genera! 
criticisms, then those bearing on the Kwakiutl work. (Oddly, nothing is said 
of Boas’s researches among and on the Eskimo.) 

Having beet. privileged to see an unpublished statement by Dr. Ray, I 
learn that he does not necessarily accept the criticisms as his own, but feels 
that Boas’ biographer should have dealt with them. Perhaps so. On the other 
hand, some of those cited—notably Boas’ alleged neglect of cultural dynamics 
and the psychology of culture—may have appeared palpable nonsense to one 
who had heard Boas constantly dwelling in lectures and emphasizing in print 
precisely what he is accused of ignoring. Nor were economic phenomena “‘ne- 
glected”’ by him. In the earlier monograph on the Eskimo he describes their 
economic life with associated techniques, gives an account of land utilization, 
and discusses trading (Boas 1888:419-561). Conceivably he might have 
gathered much more of relevant information on the Northwest Coast, but if 
property, inheritance, and potlatches are economic phenomena they were 
not neglected (e.g., Boas 1916:537-42; 1921:1329, 1345-58). Whether Boas in 
his later period sent students into the field unprepared, I have no means of 
judging first-hand for after 1921 my visits to New York were intermittent. I 
do know that Kroeber, Wm. Jones, Sapir, Speck, Spier, Haeberlin, and Miss 
Bunzel were prepared; it seems odd that the failures of the epigonoi, whatever 
they were, should blot out the achievements of their predecessors. I also know 
that in 1931 Boas for a while held up a grant I had applied for to do linguistic 
work among the Crow because he did not consider me adequately prepared. 

Against Boas’ Kwakiutl work the charges are that (1) he almost wholly 
ignored “the patterns and behavior of the lower classes”; (2) he allowed his 
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“one-sided portrait” to stand not only for the Kwakiutl but for all of the 
Northwest Coast, (3) he failed to correct “‘the errors of his students, such as 
Benedict.” 

Not being a specialist on the area, I speak under correction on the first 
issue, for Dr. Ray knows much more about the tribes in question. However, 
if Drucker is right (Drucker 1939:55-65), Ray is accusing Boas of neglecting 
a nonexistent group. In any case, Boas, Sapir, and Olson agree that in the 
subarea embracing the Kwakiutl and Nootka primogeniture obtains (Boas 
1940:360; Sapir, in Mandelbaum 1949:477; Sapir, in Parsons 1922:307; 
Olson, oral communication), which automatically eliminates rigid class bar- 
riers. No one, of course, has denied the importance of differences in rank. 

There are several points a critic who specializes in the area might illuminate 
for the benefit of colleagues familiar with other regions. In a rank-obsessed 
population, how easy is it to obtain information from or about the rankless? 
(What, e.g., do we know about the distinctive beliefs of the Polynesian com- 
moners?) Did the junior brothers in a household really differ basically in their 
patterns of behavior from their elder siblings? Is it not a general phenomenon 
where differences in rank occur that imitation of one’s betters levels differ- 
ences? What parts of Kwakiutl culture were affected by social differences? 
Craftsmanship? Cookery? Dress and housing? Supernaturalism? In short, to 
what extent did Boas really distort the picture? Also, did he actually ‘‘neglect” 
the rankless any more than the circumstances of field work dictated? A very 
cursory inspection suggests that he took some cognizance of the existence of 
commoners—at times in a very instructive way (Boas 1921:1110 ff., 1269 ff.). 

Finally, there is the question apparently trivial for some minds but of great 
importance to the historically minded: What did Boas add to our knowledge 
of the Kwakiutl, say to George M. Dawson’s data? 

As for the charge that Boas failed to correct “‘his students, such as Bene- 
dict,” he happens to have done just that in a statement quoted by Ray some 
lines previously (Boas 1938:685). The cap fitted whether Boas mentioned her 
by name or not. 

With complete assurance I repudiate the accusation that Boas ‘“‘allowed”’ 
the Kwakiutl to stand for the whole of the Northwest Coast. Since he knew 
more about them, he naturally used them more for purposes of illustration, as 
Ray uses Plateau tribes, Kroeber the Yurok or Mohave, I the Crow. But 
again and again he carefully points out the differences between the northern 
matrilineal tribes, the Northern and the Southern Kwakiutl, and the Coast 
Salish (Boas 1898:48, 121 ff.; 1906:235, 239; 1916:478-95; 1940:368). How 
he could have prevented those incapable of understanding plain English (or 
anything else) from confounding the Tlingit e¢ a/. with the Kwakiutl, I do not 
understand. Incidentally, when I still lectured on North American ethnog- 
raphy I almost always referred students to Aurel Krause’s book on the 
Tlingit for an over-all picture of the area; and Boas completely failed if he 
tried to dupe me, a nonspecialist, into believing that their culture was identical 
with that of the Kwakiutl. 
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One final statement. I am just concluding a seminar on “Boas, His Pre- 
decessors and Contemporaries.” In its course it was borne in upon me more 
than ever before that, although Boas kept abreast of progress in all depart- 
ments of cultural anthropology, there were some to which he contributed but 
little. But it also became clear that in the fields he particularly cultivated he 
achieved more not only than any one other scholar, but than all other ethnog- 
raphers combined. I suggest that would-be assessors of Boas take cognizance 
of two elementary facts: (1) He was an ethnographer and, though it is always 
well if one branch of learning aids another, there is no moral compulsion for an 
ethnographer to advance botany, crystallography, or even a nascent generic 
“social science.” (2) Any figure in science can be fairly judged only from a 
historical point of view. Hence Boas is to be compared not with an imaginary 
polymath of transcendent universal genius but with the ethnographers of 
his own and the preceding period—with a Tylor, a Haddon, a Von den Steinen, 
a Brinton, and a Powell. 


Rosert H. Lowrie, University of California (Berkeley) 
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Rejoinder* 


There is no professional task which I approach more gravely and conscien- 
tiously than the writing of a review of a colleague’s book or paper. I deplore 
the habit, often reflected in our professional journals, of “reviewing” a title 
merely by presenting a superficial summary, sometimes combined with an 
amiable but equally superficial personal estimate and perhaps a few remarks 
about errors of typography or shortcomings of format. Even more reprehen- 
sible, to my mind, is the not too rare practice of airing one’s personal views or 
prejudices, especially when these are emotional in origin. Like Dr. Lowie, I 
care not what the reviewer’s personal opinion of the author may be, or of the 
book for that matter—save for possible idle curiosity; what I do want to know 
is where the book fits into anthropology. 

With Leslie Spier, I believe that a review should place the work in the cur- 
rent stream of events, should orient the contribution for the reader not well 
acquainted with related writings and activities, and should summarize content 
but not beyond the point necessary to provide a proper basis for critical ap- 
praisal. This appraisal, to my mind, should honestly and clearly reflect the 
theoretical preferences and values of the reviewer—assuming that these are 
shared by some of his fellows—but adequate attention should also be given to 
other points of view and to the implications of such views. All this can and 
should be achieved without sacrifice of objectivity. Not only do I consider it 
inappropriate for reactions of a purely personal character to be made a part 
of any review; I also consider it bad taste. 

I am sure that I do not always come up to these standards in the reviews 
that I write, but I try. In my review of Dr. Herskovits’ biography of Franz 
Boas I was more than usually at pains to observe the principles that I have 
enumerated. In carrying out the task I had the advantage of a position rela- 
tively remote from the subject of the book. I saw Dr. Boas not infrequently 
during the later years of his life, occasionally heard him lecture, and some- 
times discussed points of interest in Northwest Coast culture with him. But 
I was never a student under him and never came to know him in any real sense. 
I assume that I was chosen as reviewer partly because of this detachment, 


* A few months after Dr. Verne Ray’s review of Franz Boas: The Science of Man in the Making 
appeared in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Dr. Robert Lowie submitted a rejoinder which was, 
as is usual, forwarded to Ray with an invitation to reply. The answer, an article which, with minor 
changes, appears here, was sent to Lowie, who then made major revisions in his rejoinder and 
reduced the length by more than half. Ray tells me that, had the original rejoinder been the one 
here printed, he might have declined the invitation to respond. But, since he had assembled this 
documentation and prepared these arguments, he and I chose to present them where the sub- 
stance relates at all to Lowie’s new piece.—EDITOR. 
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partly becase of my work on the Northwest Coast, the region of Boas’ 
greatest ethnographic concentration. I approached Boas’ work, and Herskovits’ 
remarks relating thereto, in terms not of the man but of the products, and 
limited my direct critical appraisal to the substance of Northwest Coast 
ethnology. 

Dr. Lowie, in his commentary, “Boas Once More,’ finds reasons for 
questioning the validity of my criticisms of Boas’ work on the Northwest 
Coast. Referring to my assertion that Boas neglected the patterns and be- 
havior of the lower classes he states that everywhere in the area primogeniture 
obtained with the consequence that there could be no rigid class barriers. He 
cites several ethnographers in support of his assertion regarding primogeniture, 
but I am puzzled as to what purpose, for the question concerns the reality of 
classes, not primogeniture or rigid class barriers. No one except Hill-Tout 
(1906) has contended that there are rigid class barriers; but there are masses 
of ethnographic data relating to the distinctions between the upper and the 
lower classes and the cultural disabilities suffered by the latter. The reality of 
the lower class and the magnitude of the cultural distance separating it from 
the upper class are firmly established ethnographic facts and citing Drucker 
to the contrary will not dispose of them. The statement to which Dr. Lowie 
refers is: “There was no class of nobility set off distinct from a class of ‘com- 
moners,’ much less a three- or four-fold class system.”’ But in the same para- 
graph Dr. Drucker adds that, ‘There were individuals reckoned high and there 
were those considered lowly, true enough” (1939:56). (The one intervening 
sentence reads: “‘We search in vain for any diagnostic traits defining groups 
within the society of freemen.” I categorically assert that this statement is 
at variance with the facts; on this point I have accumulated abundant docu- 
mentation which I shall present in an early paper.) This juxtaposition of 
statements is clearly ambiguous; let us therefore look at Drucker’s expressed 
objectives in the paper in question, and certain other illuminating data which 
he has published. 

He says: “It will be the aim of this paper first to show that there were no 
social classes among the freemen, but rather an unbroken series of graduated 
statuses. ... For a working definition of a social class we may take the dic- 
tionary formulation: ‘Class: . . . ’ ” (1939:55). In taking the dictionary defini- 
tion Drucker apparently is choosing it in preference to the meanings given to 
him by every tribe on the Northwest Coast with which he worked. In his 
culture element distribution list (1950: 221) he reports for fourteen groups that 
they had a “Named class of commoners.” This is his element number 1452, 
and it is reported positively for the Nutka: 1-Hupachisat, 2-Tsishaat, 3 
Clayoquot, 4—Clayoquot, list two; Kwakiutl: 5-Koskimo, 6-Kwexa, 7—Bella 
Bella, 8—Haihais, 9-Xaisla; Tsimshian: 10-Hartley Bay, 11—Gilutsa, 12 
Gitksan-Kispiyox; Haida: 13—Massett, 14-Skedans; and Tlingit: 15-Chilkat. 
Nearly every other ethnographer of the Northwest Coast, from the Lower 
Chinook to the Chilkat, has recorded a named class of commoners and has 
provided the native name or names in phonetic transcription. I submit that 
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this universality, reflected as it is in the various languages, goes a long way 
toward answering the question as to whether Drucker is right or wrong. 

But let us examine the printed statements made by other ethnographers. 
Lowie mentions Boas, Sapir, and Olson, with reference to primogeniture. What 
do they say about social classes? Here are Boas’ words: ‘‘Society on the north 
Pacific coast was divided into four classes, chiefs, nobility, common people 
and slaves” (1906b: 242). The groups to which Boas refers, as indicated in the 
first paragraph of the paper quoted, are the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, 
Kwakiutl, Bella Coola, Coast Salish, and Nutka. In another paper, published 
at the same time, Boas contrasts the Indians of the Plateau of British Colum- 
bia, explaining that among them “‘no hereditary nobility is found” (1906a: 
221). Boas was nineteen years ahead of Drucker in stating that ‘“‘a sharp line 
between nobility and common people did not exist” (1920:116), but for him 
this fact did not negate the reality of the classes. Indeed, ‘“‘among some of the 
noble families, we find a strong desire to retain the privileges in the narrowest 
limits of the family. This is done by means of endogamous marriages” (1920: 
117). 

Sapir: “All these tribes are characterized by a clear development of the 
idea of rank;... Three classes of society may be recognized—the nobility, 
the commoners, and the slaves. ... The grading of individuals . . . applies, 
however, only to the nobility, the commoners and slaves not being differen- 
tiated among themselves with regard to rank” (1915b:359, 362). In describing 
the Tsimshian of the Nass River, Sapir identifies “Classes of Society . . 1. 
camgiga’t nobles, chiefs.’ 2. ‘common people.’ 3. tili-’ngit ‘slaves’ ” 
(1915a: 28). 

Olson, writing before Drucker’s paper (1940: 182): ‘Caste. As everywhere 
on the Northwest Coast, society is stratified. In general the distinction made is 
nobles (hai’mas), commoners (a’ngwah), and slaves (k!a’kin). There are no 
intermediate classes. ...”’ Olson, writing after Drucker’s paper (1954: 220): 
“Social Classes. All of the tribes of the Northwest Coast recognize and em- 
phasize differences in rank or caste level. The Owikeno are no exception. But 
perhaps their social classes are not as rigid as among some other groups... . 
The highest class is that of the chiefs (or nobles) who are called hi’.mas.... 
Commoners are u’ama and might be called a middle class. . . . Low class or 
ne’er-do-wells are xa’mala . . . and are just about slaves.”’ 

Ray: “The strictest dichotomy existed between definitely upper and lower 
classmen but there was a wide intervening zone in which classification was 
far from exact. This intermediate group [consisted of] the more successful 
commoners and the unambitious or the remote of kin of the upper class” 
(1938: 48). 

Lowie has said: “ . . . if Drucker is right, Ray is accusing Boas of neglecting 
a nonexistent group.” Is Drucker right? Does he know more than Boas, Sapir, 
Olson, and Ray combined? 

A critical issue remains: Do the patterns and behavior of the lower classes 
differ from those of the upper classes? Only if the answer be yes did Boas neg- 
lect an important segment of culture. I assert that the patterns do differ, and 
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markedly so, but I grant that the literature is confusing; either position could 
be ‘“‘proved”’ by selection of citations. I think that much of this confusion is 
due to the fact that many field workers followed Boas in giving attention to 
the more remarkable phases of culture with the result that the homely habits 
of the commoners did not come to be known. There are marked exceptions, 
and such evidence, together with that which can be gleaned from a critical 
analysis of all other ethnographic data for the area, will, I think, show the 
validity of my position. I am presently making such a collation and analysis 
and I hope soon to present the results. At the same time, I beg other students 
interested in the tribes of Vancouver Island and northward to concentrate on 
the customs of the lower classes. If this be done, I expect that the rewards will 
be great and that whole new complexes may be found, e.g., there may emerge 
a well-developed guardian spirit concept and quest similar to that of Puget 
Sound. I agree with Kroeber (“‘The Place of Boas in Anthropology,” above) 
that these subcultures, if found, will have much more meaning today, in the 
light of the reasonably full comparative data available, than would have been 
the case in Boas’ time. 

Regarding Dr. Benedict’s exaggerations of the character of Northwest 
Coast culture, Lowie declares that I have quoted the words with which Boas 
corrected his student. Lowie doesn’t quote these words. Here they are: “These 
tendencies are so striking that the amiable qualities that appear in intimate 
family life are easily overlooked.” Boas continues: ‘‘These are not by any 
means absent. In contrast to the jealousy with which prerogatives are guarded, 
everyone within the family circle belittles his position. Husband and wife 
address each other as ‘You whose slave I am,’ or ‘You whose dog I am.’ 
Parents and grandparents designate themselves in the same way when talking 
to their children, who in turn use nicknames when addressing their parents and 
grandparents” (1938:685). That is all. It is hard for me to see how this can be 
considered an adequate answer to, and correction for, the misinterpretations 
in a book (Benedict 1934) which has sold 600,000 copies. Furthermore, these 
words of Boas are not written in criticism of Benedict’s formulations but are, 
rather, a comment upon Boas’ own phrasing in the paragraph preceding the 
one quoted, where he says: As an example of motives in culture, “I may refer 
again to the Indians of the Northwest Coast of America. The leading motive 
of their lives is the limitless pursuit of gaining social prestige and of holding 
on to what has been gained, and the intense feeling of inferiority and shame 
if even the slightest part of prestige has been lost. This is manifest not only 
in the attempts to attain a coveted high position, but equally in the endeavor 
to be considered the most atrocious member of the tribe.’”’ The paragraph 
continues for several lines in the same vein. This characterization of the 
“Indians of the Northwest Coast’”—not the southern Kwakiutl only, nor the 
upper classes only—was printed in 1938. It epitomizes the position and 
pronouncements of Boas which have called forth my criticisms. And for me, 
the weak and casual remarks about family amiability, placed on the last page 
of a textbook, do not set matters to rights. 

Ruth Benedict’s book had appeared four years earlier. But Boas does not 
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mention her or her “Dionysian” formulation in his article and does not list 
the book in his bibliographical footnotes. I should add that I do not consider 
that it was mandatory that Boas correct Benedict, but I wish that he had. 
I do consider that it was his duty to provide more careful and accurate gen- 
eralizations about Northwest Coast culture in its various manifestations. 

“With complete assurance,” writes Lowie, “I repudiate the accusation 
that Boas ‘allowed’ the Kwakiutl to stand for the whole of the Northwest 
Coast”; a little later he speaks of those who are “incapable of understanding 
plain English.” As a test of the validity of this contention I merely refer once 
more to the sentences from Boas which I have quoted above. I think that those 
sentences are quite plain English and that they clearly represent the entire 
Northwest Coast in Kwakiutl terms. Incidentally, my accusation here is 
stronger than that made in my review, where I merely stated that Boas had 
allowed such a portrait to stand. I was thus reserved in my characterization 
because Boas does distinguish regional differences in numerous places in his 
field reports and ethnological papers. But the audiences which these statements 
reach is small indeed in comparison with those reached by Patterns of Culture 
and General Anthropology. 

In Dr. Lowie’s first reading of my review he assumed that the “‘general 
criticisms” set down were all my own. But what I said in the review was that 
Dr. Herskovits had failed to concern himself with “criticisms not infrequently 
heard among anthropologists to the effect that Boas held up the development 
of the discipline by a decade, two decades, or even three. The critics may have 
in mind ... Whatever the basis of such criticisms and whatever their degree of 
validity, it would seem of the first importance for the biographer to give them 
his attention” (italics supplied). I stated that the examples given by Herskovits 
to support his contention that Boas made notable contributions to cultural 
dynamics and psychology of culture are weak and unconvincing, but I did not 
characterize the contributions themselves, one way or the other, as to quality; 
quantitatively, I spoke of them as having been given meager attention. 

For the record, I shall now say that I know that Boas did send some very 
poorly trained students into the field, especially toward the end of his career, 
and especially as regarded training in field techniques and knowledge of the 
character of the country into which they were going. I think that he neglected 
the question of land tenure; it was, of course, his privilege to do so despite the 
fact that he had a rather rich field in which to work on this question. I feel 
that he did justice to some phases of economics, ignored others. It is my judg- 
ment that he made excellent contributions to the understanding of cultural 
dynamics, and I only wish that he had given more time to this subject in his 
field studies and more space in his writings. In the light of his time he gave 
reasonable attention, if seems to me, to the psychology of culture. For me, it 
is a mark in his favor that he stayed aloof from the field of culture and 
personality. 

But certainly what may appear to be “‘palpable nonsense” to Lowie, and 
perhaps others, is still valid criticism to many members of the profession. 
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These latter are in no sense imaginary. I am tired of hearing heated discussions, 
including denunciations, of Boas everywhere that anthropologists gather, 
without anything being put into print. There are a few exceptions, of course, 
and I could have cited these. But everyone knows about Leslie White (e.g., 
1945) and G. P. Murdock (1949). I agree with Dr. Kroeber that it is desirable 
to provide names and quotations when criticisms are noted. But this was not 
a case where a book by Boas was being reviewed. I was calling attention to 
Herskovits’ omission of any reference to strictures widely heard, and it was 
incumbent upon me to list at least some of these to give my remarks meaning; 
but it would have been a little out of the way to take space for names, citations, 
and discussion. In any event, it would have been impossible because the com- 
ments in question have been mostly oral and as such are privileged communi- 
cations. I should like to say here that it may be that Herskovits has not heard 
much of this kind of talk, but it would be strange if such were the case. Per- 
haps I have heard more than my share because of my interest in the Northwest 
Coast. I was not exactly calling upon these critics to put their opinions in print 
when, at the end of my review, I suggested that other students of Boas write 
their views of the man. But I would like now to urge that the cocktail room 
discussions be brought out in the open; I hope there are some takers. 

Iam gratified that there were immediate takers of my invitation to students 
of Boas to come forth with individual or variant views. The responses by Lowie 
and Kroeber go a long way toward clarifying the position of Boas, especially 
with regard to those aspects which have been the subjects of the covert 
opinions to which I referred. They furnish an excellent basis for further 
evaluation, especially by those who have worked on the Northwest Coast. 
Kroeber’s commentary strikes me as a penetrating and significant contribu- 
tion; and Lowie’s remarks bring many controversial questions into sharp 
focus. Referring once again to my principles of reviewing, I am happy that I 
held close to those guide-lines because otherwise Lowie’s and Kroeber’s papers 
would not have been elicited. To Dr. Herskovits, of course, goes the ultimate 
credit—he wrote the book. 

Since my review was printed I have had the pleasure of talking to Dr. 
Herskovits. He expressed surprise that I should have thought that he was 
commenting with approval on Boas’ failure to present his materials in a 
manner which would make them easy of use by other scholars. Dr. Herskovits 
assured me that he was merely reporting the facts, not in any sense giving his 
blessing to this state of affairs. 

A final note: I take this opportunity to acknowledge an omission in my 
review, one which I recognized too late to make a correction, and one which 
Lowie mentions parenthetically. I refer to my failure to mention Boas’ 
Eskimo researches and ethnography. This was an unfortunate omission. 

VeRNE F. Ray, Universily of Wsahington 
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MALAYO-POLYNESIAN LAND TENURE 


In a recent article in the Anthropologist, Goodenough (1955:81-82) pro- 
poses an association of kin groups with land tenure as a characteristic of early 
Malayo-Polynesian society. Without taking issue with Goodenough’s analysis 
of similarities in principles of land tenure among certain contemporary 
Malayo-Polynesian peoples, an important contribution in its own right, I wish 
to submit an alternative explanation for their origin: kin groups became simi- 
larly associated with land tenure among different Malayo-Polynesian peoples 
as a response to comparable conditions met independently in the course of 
their history. 


To reconstruct a phenomenon as Proto-Malayo-Polynesian, it is essential 
that it be sufficiently represented in Malaysia as well as in Polynesia and Mi- 
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cronesia. Goodenough draws the bulk of his examples from the latter areas, 
citing only one Malaysian society, the Ifugao of northern Luzon, as having 
kin groups comparable to the Gilbertese oo. ‘‘The Ifugao are one of the societies 
considered by Murdock (1949:349) to preserve the original Malayo- 
Polynesian Hawaiian type of organization unchanged. If he is right, we must 
accept the oo as one of its characteristic features” (p. 76). 

It may well be that the Ifugao have not changed their structural type since 
Proto-Malayo-Polynesian times, but it does not follow that their kin groups 
have been associated with land tenure since that time. The great importance 
of land ownership to the Ifugao stems from that fact that they, unlike other 
interior peoples of Malaysia, have, by means of an elaborate system of ter- 
races, adapted permanent-field cultivation of wet rice to their mountainous 
environment. Since Ifugao principles of land tenure are closely integrated with 
this system of agriculture, their antiquity cannot be immediately assumed 
unless it can be demonstrated that permanent-field cultivation is equally 
ancient in Malaysia. 

In actuality, permanent-field agriculture is comparatively late. Its develop- 
ment depended upon the application of wet-field techniques to the cultivation 
of rice, which had previously been grown by dry-field shifting cultivation 
(Burkill 1935:1595, 1600; Pelzer 1945:9). Indeed, rice itself seems to have 
been preceded in Malaysia by other grains, such as Job’s tears and millet 
(Pelzer 1945:8-9; Burkill 1935:1999), and these by root crops. All of these 
earlier cultigens were, and still are, grown in Malaysia on dry fields by tech- 
niques of shifting cultivation. 

If principles of land tenure found among contemporary permanent-field 
agriculturists in Malaysia are to be considered features of original Malayo- 
Polynesian society, similar principles must be found among peoples who still 
practice prior forms of agriculture. The data on Malaysian shifting cultivators 
reveal no such similarities. 

Among the Sindangan Subanun of Mindanao, whom I studied in the field 
in 1953-54, land is a free good. Informal principles govern the selection of 
clearing sites each year, but the local or kin group affiliations of the original 
clearers of a tract have no bearing on the issue. Clearing establishes rights to 
use for a continuous period, but once the field has been left faliow for reforesta- 
tion all rights are abandoned, and cultivators make no effort to preserve or 
remember the boundaries of particular plots. Usufruct rights to land are held 
only as long as crops are growing on it, and only the crops—not the fields—are 
owned. Furthermore, both ownership and usufruct rights are held by individ- 
uals and by nuclear (or polygynous) families, never by wider kin groups. 
Similar usages prevail among the Hanunéo of Mindoro (Conklin 1954:48). In 
Borneo and Celebes, where, unlike the Subanun or Hanunéo, the shifting 
cultivators typically live in relatively large nucleated settlements, villages 
appear to have rights over delimited tracts of forested land for clearing pur- 
poses, but there is no evidence that these rights are in any way associated with 
descent groups (Provinse 1937:81-82; Leach 1950:82; Woensdregt 1928: 149). 
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As a matter of fact, the only areas for which I can find evidence of kin groups 
having control over tracts of land among Malayo-Polynesian shifting cultiva- 
tors are in Madagascar (Linton 1933:40) and Formosa (Mabuchi 1951:54) 
where unilinear kin groups have developed. 

Goodenough (1955:81) ascribes the development of unilinear descent in 
Melanesia to the absence, among shifting cultivators, of kin groups associated 
with land tenure. But shifting cultivation, as practiced in Malaysia, is fully 
compatible with bilateral descent (Frake 1955). The central core of Malaysian 
islands remains for the most part bilateral whatever the type of agriculture 
practiced. This, in the face of extreme variations in subsistence economies, 
makes it difficult to explain bilaterality in terms of systems of land tenure. 

It would appear, rather, that where land has become a form of property 
among Malayo-Polynesians, similar systems of land tenure have developed 
from a common base of bilateral social organization. Group control of land 
has become a problem only where, as among the Ifugao, permanent-field 
agriculture is practiced, or where, as in Polynesia and Micronesia, there is only 
a very limited amount of land available. Prior to the Oceanic migrations and 
to the innovation of permanent-field cultivation in Malaysia, land must have 
been a free good. It is probable, therefore, that similarities in systems of land 
tenure between Malaysian permanent-field cultivators and the peoples of 
Polynesia and Micronesia are the product of convergence under conditions of 
land scarcity and not of common cultural inheritance from the original 
Malayo-Polynesian speech community. 

Cuar_es O. FRAKE, Yale University 
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Reply 


Frake differs with me regarding the antiquity of nonunilinear descent 
groups, such as the Gilbertese 00 and kainga (Goodenough 1955), among 
Malayo-Polynesian peoples. It was my suggestion that one or both of them 
might have been characteristic of Proto-Malayo-Polynesian society and that 
they should be added to the other characteristics already deduced by Murdock 
(1949: 349-50). 

I based this suggestion on three considerations. First, there appear to be 
nonunilinear descent groups among the same societies which Murdock for 
other reasons regards as preserving original Malayo-Polynesian social struc- 
ture. Second, societies for which there is evidence of the existence or former 
existence of such groups are to be found in Indonesia, Melanesia, Polynesia, 
and Micronesia. Their distribution is discontinuous and not confined to any 
one subgroup or culture area. Third, most Malayo-Polynesian societies with 
which I am familiar have descent groups of some sort associated with land 
tenure. If we assume such association to be characteristic of Proto-Malayo- 
Polynesian society, we must suppose that the descent group involved was 
other than a bilateral kindred, which cannot function as a landholding group 
due to its discontinuity between generations and its different membership for 
every ego. Since Murdock makes a good case against the presence of unilinear 
descent groups in the proto-society, any landholding descent groups must 
have been nonunilinear, something like the 00 or kainga of the Gilbert Islands. 

Frake makes the counter-suggestion that nonunilinear descent groups arose 
independently where there was strong pressure on the use of cultivable land, 
that there is, therefore, no need to attribute them to the ancestral Malayo- 
Polynesian society. This suggestion has merit in that it, too, is in keeping with 
the second consideration mentioned above: the discontinuous distribution of 
nonunilinear groups. To support it, Frake says that I am wrong in assuming 
an ancient association of landownership with some kind of descent group. He 
suggests that land was a free good not subject to private ownership by individ- 
uals or groups and that its status as such was consistent with the practice of 
swidden agriculture, which is not conducive to private ownership. According 
to this view, private ownership of land and functionally associated kin groups 
developed among those Malayo-Polynesian societies which adopted wet-rice 
cultivation or found themselves on small islands where the amount of culti- 
vable land was limited. Those with shifting agriculture preserved the old 
system with free use of land. Frake develops this point of view by citing my 
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own speculation that unilinear groups arose from nonunilinear ones in Mela- 
nesia where “slash-and-burn agriculture made the use of any plot a temporary 
matter, doing away with the need for permanent tenure’ (Goodenough 
1955:81). If we assume that Proto-Malayo-Polynesian society practiced 
swidden agriculture and inhabited a region where tropical forest land was 
abundant, the conditons would be like those in Melanesia; there would be no 
need for permanent tenure nor for any type of kin group with the functional 
advantages which I attributed to the nonunilinear descent group. I am thus 
apparently refuted by my own argument. 

Frake’s point is well taken. He catches me in an inconsistency of which I 
must confess I was unaware. Granting the inconsistency, however, is Frake’s 
the only possible conclusion, or are there alternatives? Given swidden agricul- 
ture and an abundance of forest land, does it logically follow that there is no 
need for permanent tenure? I assumed so in speculating about Melanesia. 
Frake also assumes that it follows and cites the Sindangan Subanun as a case 
in point. It now appears to me, however, that we may have been wrong in 
making such an assumption. 

Within the past year I have had the opportunity to make a field study of 
the Nakanai people of New Britain Island in Melanesia. They practice swidden 
agriculture and, like the Sindangan Subanun, do not seem to pay any atten- 
tion to landownership in locating their gardens. Indeed, the several hamlets of 
a village garden side by side. Superficially it appears that land is a free good. 
The fact is, however, that land is owned by matrilineal lineages. While the 
owners do not necessarily make gardens on it, they must give their consent 
before anyone else, including their village mates, may do so. At the present 
time such consent is readily granted. Landowning lineages hold far more than 
they can cultivate over the fifteen to twenty-year span that plots must lie 
fallow before they may be worked again. This means that formerly cleared 
land will revert to tall timber unless it is recleared within a reasonable time. 
Landowners do not want swidden land to revert to forest. Second growth is 
much easier to clear, whether with steel tools, as nowadays, or with shell and 
stone, as in former times. It is this second-growth land which is valuable as 
farmland, while virgin forest is not subject to individual or lineage ownership. 
One of the things that is particularly striking is the jealousy with which the 
Nakanai seek to protect their fille to swidden lands, even though they are only 
too happy to have others use them. This is scarcely in accord with the idea that 
slash-and-burn farming fails to promote private ownership. 

What has happened in the Nakanai case seems reasonably clear. Since the 
earliest European contacts there has been considerable population decline. 
At one time the amount of second-growth land per capita must have been far 
less than it is now. Jealousy regarding title reflects this past conditon when 
gardening land was in greater demand, while willingness to allow others to use 
the land reflects the present concern to keep it valuable as property by not 
letting it lie fallow too long. 

When the Indonesian and Melanesian islands were first settled, then, 
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the early Malayo-Polynesians were faced with the problem of clearing virgin 
rain-forest. Cleared land was at a premium. As long as their descendants 
multiplied, cleared land continued at a premium. During the period of expan- 
sion of Malayo-Polynesian peoples, therefore, they were faced with precisely 
the same kind of pressures for access to readily cultivable land as Frake feels 
are unique to peoples practicing permanent-field agriculture or occupying small 
islands. What is important is not the type of agriculture but the amount of 
gardening land available to the existing population. The effort required to 
turn tropical rain-forest into gardening land is such as to make its results a 
significant capital gain, rights to which are not lightly to be granted to others 
but jealously preserved for one’s descendants. 

In deference to Frake’s position, however, it should be noted that the 
degree of difficulty in clearing virgin forest varies from one locality to the next. 
In the high mountains of New Guinea’s interior, for example, trees are less 
massive than in the lowlands. It is possible that in some areas possession of 
steel tools has made a difference, though, to the Nakanai, steel axes do not 
serve significantly to reduce the imposing dimensions of virgin timber, how- 
ever much they help with secondary growth. 

I conclude, then, that under some conditons slash-and-burn farming is 
capable of exerting considerable pressure toward private ownership. While 
Frake has rightly caught me in an inconsistency, it does not necessarily in- 
validate my conclusions as to the possible antiquity of nonunilinear descent 
groups among Malayo-Polynesian peoples. 

I should point out, however, that the distributional evidence in support of 
my argument is far less convincing at present, in view of the recent findings by 
Grace (1955:339) concerning the subgroupings of Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages. The bulk of my cases came from societies speaking Micronesian and 
Polynesian languages, which it now appears form together with Fijian and 
Rotuman a sub-subbranch of the New Hebridean subbranch of the Oceanic 
division of Malayo-Polynesian. This means that considerably more evidence 
for the occurrence of nonunilinear descent groups in Indonesia and Melanesia 
must be obtained if my thesis regarding their antiquity is to stand up. Frake 
may well be right that the Ifugao present a case of parallel development. 

Because the nonunilinear descent group has not hitherto been one of the 
possibilities for which ethnographers were looking, it may exist in a number of 
societies which have been reported as bilateral or unilinear. What is important 
at present is to recognize the wider range of structural possibilities for descent- 
group organization. Reconstructing Preto-Malayo-Polynesian kin groups will 
have to wait. In the meantime, Frake has helped to clarify the alternatives. 

Warp H. Goopenovucu, University of Pennsylvania 
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Sutro HatTorI ON GLOTTOCHRONOLOGY AND PROTO-JAPANESE 


Professor Shiro Hattori, in his very detailed article “On the Method of 
Glottochronology and the Time-Depth of Proto-Japanese,” (Gengo Kenkyu 
(‘Journal of the Linguistic Society of Japan”’], 22/23 [1953]: 29-77) has applied 
the lexico-statistical dating methods of M. Swadesh to four dialects of modern 
Japanese and Old Japanese of the eighth century. By comparing the Kyoto, 
Kameyama, and Tokyo dialects each with Old Japanese (O.J.) from which 
they all three are believed to derive, he shows that the mean rate of morpheme 
decay in the Japanese basic morpheme inventory is very close to the mean 
rate constant derived in Lg. 29 113 (1953): k=0.805; O.J./Kyoto, k =0.784; 
Kameyama, k=0.790; Tokyo, k=0.804. 

Data are also given for the Shuri dialect of Okinawa, the provenience of 
which is in some doubt. The proportion of basic morphemes which should be 
shared by O.J. and Shuri after 1,200 years of development, assuming that 
Shuri is derived from O.J., is 0.76, but Hattori’s data show only 0.665 of the 
basic morpheme inventory to be common, implying a greater time-depth for 
Shuri than eighth-century O.J. Traditional comparative methods confirm 
this result, and thus we may assume that Shuri is related to the other three 
modern dialects through an earlier Proto-Japanese. 

Hattori next compares the vocabulary of Shuri with each of the other 
three dialects, calculates a time-depth for each—Shuri/Kyoto, 1029 years 
(A.D. 920); Kameyama, 962 years (a.p. 990); Tokyo, 1015 years (a.p. 935)— 
and notes that the calculated date of split is clearly too late, since O.J. is 
itself 1,200 years old. 

He recalls that the glottochronological method, as developed in Lg. 29, is 
clearly based upon the assumption of, among other things, statistical inde- 
pendence of the diverging dialect vocabularies, and, as so many others have 
done, he expresses his doubts that this assumption is true. He also goes on to 
quote other cases of calculated time-depths which were too late (German/Eng- 
lish, French/English, Turkish/ Azerbaijani). 

We come now to the main thesis of the paper: Hattori suggests a typical 
engineering solution to the problem. Without analyzing the question of statis- 
tical dependence and the effect of its assumption of the form of the rate 
equations, the author merely estimates a probable time-depth for German 
English (1,800 years, or from 300 years before the Germanic invasions of 
Britain), and, knowing already the fraction of shared morphemes (0.585) and 
the rate-constant (0.81), plugs all three numbers into the time-depth equation 
and calculates a “‘jiggle-factor” which preserves the equation: 
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where / is the time-depth in millennia, J is the “‘jiggle-factor,” F is the fraction 
of shared items, and & is the rate constant. Hattori’s J factor turns out to be 
2/1.417 or 1.411. 

Multiplying all calculated time-depths by the J factor then yields the 
following results: German/English, 1800 (a.p. 150) (by assumption); French/ 
English, 4300 (2350 B.c.); Turkish/ Azerbaijani, 770 (a.p. 1180); Shuri/Kyoto, 
1450 (A.D. 500). 

The new, “jiggled” time-depth for Turkish seems better than the calcula- 
tion in Lg. 29 (a.p. 1430), since it places the split between Anatolian and 
Caucasus Turkish at about the time Turkic tribes were just entering Anatolia. 
The new French/English date, on the other hand, seems rather remote, espe- 
cially if we view the development of Indo-European as a succession of bifurca- 
tions beginning somewhere around 2500 B.c. and divorcing Italic and Germanic 
considerably later (see Trager and Smith, SIL 8 (1950). 

Finally, Hattori himself remarks that the Shuri/Kyoto time-depth at 
4.D. 500 may be st#ill too late because of later Japanese influence on Ryukyu, 
even though his J factor was supposed to have compensated for just such a 
lack of statistical independence. 

In conclusion, Hattori suggests that Proto-Japanese (i.e., the language 
from which O.J., on the one hand, and Shuri, on the other, must have been 
derived) could have been spoken not in the Kinai region but only in northern 
Kyishi, from which migrations to Okinawa during the first several centuries 
A.D. are conceivable. 

Rosert B. LEEs, Cliffside Park, New Jersey 


CHOREOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY* 


Choreology, the science of movement patterns, constitutes part of the 
study of people. In a broader sense this newest of ethnic sciences can deal with 
any characteristic and expressive movement, utilitarian or artistic. In a strict 
sense it analyzes the regulated forms of movement known as dance—the oldest 
of the arts. In its wider definition it would be indispensable to all types of 
culture; in its narrower application its usefulness varies. Among some peoples 
dance and its rhythmic accompaniment are considered purely recreational, 
while among others they are focal activities of religious and social life. In the 
latter instances the dance forms and ethnic phenomena are mutually indis- 
pensable aspects of study and should, ideally, be handled by a team of special- 
ists. However, a one-man ethnological team might be caught in the field 


* This note summarizes a paper which formed part of a symposium suggested by the writer, 
on “Contributions of Music and Dance to Anthropological Theory,” on March 20, 1954, at the 
Central States Anthropological Society meetings in Purdue, Indiana. The original paper was il 
lustrated by concrete examples in diagram, movement, and musical accompaniment 
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unawares and might find a few essential choreological tips useful. In any 
event, here are a few questions for choreologist or ethnologist or for a combi- 
nation. 

Analysis of Formal Components 


Just like the student of any organism, the dance analyst must break down 
an observed pattern in order to perceive the structure. He must identify the 
physiological nucleus, the spatial and temporal patterns. With regard to the 
physiological nucleus, the postures, gestures, and steps require accurate de- 
scription or notation by diagram or script. Posture types can best be determined 
by the measurement of angles, goniometry, a device largely neglected because 
of its tedium and its reliance on expensive photography and cinematography. 
These physical impulses trace patterns usually transferable to diagrams, 
through space. They take time for their execution, and in this temporal quality 
they tie up with the music in speed, rhythm, and structure; thus they can 
make use of auditory mechanisms, the tape recorder, the metronome. 


Synthesis of Choreographic and Social Patterns 


These technicalities are just the prelude to the synthetic process of choreo- 
social relationships, such as the relationship of individuals to one another, the 
relationship of their activity to social organization, to economy, to the world 
of supernaturals. One can ask: 

Individual.—Is the individual submerged within the mass pattern, or does 
he have scope for his own originality, or does he stand out as a virtuoso? Are 
the dancers identified with the musicians or are they separate? Are the specta- 
tors potential participants or outsiders? What is the function of the leaders 
and their relation to the chorus? Do both sexes participate; in what capacity; 
in what proportion? Are children admitted? In special roles or as copies of the 
adults? 

Organization.—Is the dance dominated by a traditional ritual organiza- 
tion? Is it determined by a social organization, by clan or moiety divisions? 
Are the ritual and social organizations in the ceremony identical, related, 
independent, or in conflict? 

Economy.—Does the dance arise from daily occupations or even aid these? 
Do its movements give pictorial expression to the labors for subsistence? Do 
the contents and patterns reflect the surrounding natural resources? How 
would the economy get along without the dance and associated rites? 

Supernaturals—Does the dance establish any connection with super- 
naturals? How does it achieve this purpose? Does it show the attitude toward 
the spirit? Does it effect contact dir::tly or through an intermediary person or 
object? Does it owe its efficiency to traditional or impromptu activity, to indi- 
vidual or corporate efforts? Does it owe its effects to geometric patterns, tempo, 
or other purely choreographic elements? 


Comparative Process 


After the definition of dance style in one particular tribe or nation, the 
materials can be put to comparative use. They can be lined up with features 
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in neighboring or even distant groups, features such as a type of interaction, a 
quality of rhythm, a characteristic ground plan, a ritual structure, or a whole 
complex. The ensuing attacks on space and time involve area study, intrusion 
and diffusion and problems of change. 

Area study.—Which features are peculiar to the group? Which items are 
shared with other groups? Are such resemblances probably due to chance or to 
a common cause, evironmental or historical? In what way can differences and 
similarities assist the choreoethnographer in combining groups into larger 
units? 

Intrusion and diffusion—What feature appears alien? Where does this 
feature appear typical? What local features appear elsewhere as intrusions? 
What are the historical factors involved? 

Change.—During intrusions, peaceful or catastrophic, what has happened 
to the local style? Can mixtures be disentangled? What are the reasons for ac- 
ceptances and rejections, or spontaneous changes? 


Many of these questions are identical with those an ethnographer might ask 
about material and social aspects of culture. The fact is that dance patterns 
have gone through analogous processes. Furthermore, the toddling science of 
choreology has had to learn from the more mature sciences. And, still further, 
a united effort requires a common ground of methodology—a common ground 
not only between dancer and sociologist but also between these and historian, 
geographer, musician, and philosopher. 

Can ethnology benefit from the finds of choreology? It can if the worker 
wants a rounded picture, wants to see tribal organization not only in existence 
but in action, wants to blend visual with mental patterns, wants reinforcing 
clues to theories. 

GERTRUDE P. Kuratu, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


On Two BHUTANESE NEW YEAR’S CELEBRATIONS 


The two celebrations to be described are those of Bhutanese populations 
living in Pedong and Sakyong, Darjeeling District, West Bengal.’ The activi- 
ties are connected with what is known as the ‘Cultivators’ New Year,” 
which comes at the completion of the winter harvest. For the villagers it 
marks the end of the old year. The beginning of the festival coincides roughly 
with the winter solstice. The 1954-55 celebrations began on December 26, 
ending in Pedong after five days but continuing through January 1st in 
Sakyong. The observance is stated to have no religious significance, but to the 
Bhutanese of the area its importance far outweighs that of the later celebration 
of the official and religious Tibetan New Year. 

The celebrations’ main features are archery contests between the different 
localities. The archers are divided into two teams. If all participants are from 
a single locality, the two best archers will be the leaders and will choose the 
members of their teams on the basis of skill, or to honor a guest or visitor. If 
the teams are from different localities, each group designates its team’s 
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leader. As long as the total number of participants is even, there is no limita- 
tion on the number of archers. This year the Pedong teams each had seven 
men, including a few “outsiders” from Darjeeling and Sikkim. There were 
seventeen archers on each Sakyong team, and they were all from Sakyong 
and the neighboring blocks. These teams included some of the local monks 
(lamas). 

Each day’s shooting is preceded by a procession. Archers and onlookers, 
carrying bamboo poles topped with flags of Bhutanese cloth, sing and shout 
along the way to the shooting ground. The two teams gather at one of the two 
targets set on opposite sides of the field* and settle the number of points for 
‘“‘game,” usually 5, 7 or 11. The initial two archers, one from each team, take 
up their positions, each man being matched against an archer from the 
opposing team. The two leaders shoot against one another and are the last 
pair to shoot each round. Those who are waiti«g their turn join in singing 
while the shooting continues. Each man shoots two arrows, alternating shots 
with his opponent-partner. A single point is scored when an arrow strikes the 
ground no more than an arrow’s length from the target. A hit on the target 
counts two points and on the “‘bulls-eye” three. If one side scores a point 
and an opponent matches the shot, both shots are canceled out. 

While shooting, the archer is heckled by his opponent’s team with taunting 
phrases, chants or epithets, accompanied with a series of short jumps toward 
him. One of the two official “watchers” at the far target may clown and present 
himself as the target, implying that the archer “‘couldn’t hit the broad side 
of a barn.” “‘Near misses,” points, hits on the target, or simply bad shots are 
greeted by the favored side with shouts of approval, ‘‘war whoops.” These 
are accompanied by a dance step consisting of a hop on one foot, swinging the 
other leg, and waving outspread arms. 

If the teams are well matched, only one or two games may be shot in the 
day, with a pause for lunch after the first game. During the competitions each 
family brings its own food as well as a supply of millet-beer (ch’ang). The 
women appear, with the food, shortly before lunch and stay for the after- 
noon’s shooting. The millet beer supply is sufficient so that archers may con- 
tinue to refresh themselves during the day. While the afternoon’s shooting is 
in progress, the younger women sing, dance, or gossip to amuse themselves. 
Few of the onlookers retain a sustained interest in the archery competition. 

The competition ends when one team scores the set number of points. A 
new competition may start immediately afterward. The last day’s contest 
must continue until all points are scored; on other days sundown may termi- 
nate the game. Shooting on the last day must end at the target from which 
the contest began. If the final scoring shots have been made at the other tar- 
get, all archers shoot back to the initial one. At the starting target, all the 
archers gather and perform a circular dance while singing. Only men and 
boys are allowed to participate in this dance as women “‘don’t know how to do 
it properly.” 

After the dance around the target, all participants and onlookers join, 
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singing and shouting, in a parade back to the house of the winning team’s 
captain. Having again formed a circle, the archers sing and dance outside 
the house, continuing the song sung around the target. At Pedong a large 
container (tung-pa) of millet beer was placed in the center of the circle. After 
a brief time, the dancers stopped, still in a circle and, after removing their 
hats, all pronounced the mystic syllables, “Oh! Ah! Hum!” One of the dancers 
removed a bamboo drinking tube from the container and waved it over the 
bared heads of the archers on either side of him. This action was performed 
four times, each time accompanied by a comment which was greeted with 
shouts. The fifth time the tube was dipped, the leader of the invocation drew 
the tube across the palm of one of the archers and then across his own palm. 
He then dipped it and waved it around again. With a final shout, all began to 
drink the beer through the tubes resting in the container. When the vessel 
was empty, the whole group entered the host’s house for the food. Theoreti- 
cally the host is the winning side, but in practice the locality of the celebration 
apparently determines who provides the beer and food. 

The celebration in Sakyong was essentially the same as that described for 
Pedong. However, on the last day there were some significant variations. 
The Sakyong celebration was held at the home of the headman (mandal) of 
the block, and he is traditionally host at the feast. Here the number of archers 
was larger, and on the last day a very large crowd, numbering well over one 
hundred, gathered to watch and to participate in the feasting and singing. 
The headman prides himself on having a large gathering. He says that he 
has instituted it so that “it will be something grand and glorious, not just 
small groups going off,” although in Bhutan the celebration is traditionally 
observed by small groups. He feels that without encouragement of this sort 
the tradition, and the accompanying dancing and singing, would tend to die 
out or be overshadowed by the feasting and drinking. 

With the conclusion of the last day’s archery in Sakyong, the group 
paraded to the house of the headman, outside of which a large tent had been 
erected. After the archers’ song and dance, everyone sat down to eat, archers, 
host, and favored guests under the tent, women and onlookers outside. At 
all times the women ate separately from the men. Before the food was eaten 
the second lama from the local monastery recited a prayer. While everyone 
was eating, the headman and the second lama counted the members of archers’ 
families who were present. During the previous days all had brought their 
own food. For this last night’s feast, however, the headman had slaughtered 
a bull. A collection was taken from each archer as head of a family, to partly 
reimburse the host for the cost of the bull and the other food provided. Thus, 
in effect, the headman’s contribution consisted of part of the cost of the food 
and of the beer provided. Of the total collected, Rs. 165 (ca. $33.00), the 
headman received Rs. 140 (ca. $28.00) for the provisions, although this did 
not actually cover the entire cost to him. The balance collected was distributed 
as prizes to the best archers and the best singers. 

When the meal had ended, a small group (10-12) of apparently reluctant 
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women formed a circle and began to sing and dance. Half the group was 
eliminated. The rest continued, aided occasionally by the second lama or 
other men when they forgot the words of a song. Those who had been elimi- 
nated received small prizes “‘so that they would not feel bad.” The “winners” 
received a slightly larger amount. Following the women, about ten younger 
girls danced and sang and also received small prizes. The men again returned 
to the field and performed a very spirited circle dance. Most of the songs were 
Bhutanese folk songs having little relation either to the archery or to the 
New Year. After the men’s dance, all returned to their places for more food 
and beer. In most cases this second helping was not eaten but was put into 
the Bhutanese shallow double baskets, which resemble soup plates face-to- 
face. Now the lama made a speech, recounting the events and thanking the 
host. The headman then responded with a brief statement. He noted that 
they all had taken seven days off from their work for this traditional ‘‘Culti- 
vators’ New Year” and that they must now all work diligently until the 
Tibetan New Year which was coming in a few weeks. He appealed to the 
women to understand—and condone—the time taken from work and requested 
them to allow their husbands a day or two off for the official Tibetan New 
Year. Then he thanked the women for joining in the celebration and for not 
being too harsh with their men. At the end of the speech the uncooked remains 
of the slaughtered bull (only the organs had been used for the feast) were 
brought in and distributed to the archers and their families. Although this 
distribution was performed and received as a gesture on the part of the host, 
the archers, in fact, were receiving what they had previously paid for. The 
festivities were at an end. Groups began to leave for home with shouts of 
approval for the headman, the New Year, the beer, and so forth. 


One of the most remarkable features of this Bhutanese New Year’s 
celebration, in contrast to those of their neighboring Sikkimese and Tibetan 
co-religionists, is the fact that religious symbolism seems to be at a minimum. 
The presence of the lamas at the Sakyong fete is primarily in their role as 
cultivators and, in some cases, as archers. Even during these same individuals’ 
subsequent celebration of the Tibetan New Year, a shorter period of the same 
activities was indulged in. When we asked if the archery indicated any par- 
ticular attitude to the old year, or helped to bring in the new, we received 
answers such as “Archery is the Bhutanese national sport,” and, ‘Archery 
was invented in Bhutan, that is why we always celebrate this way.” But no 
one indicated that the observance commemorated or symbolized even this 
“{nvention.” 

This ‘Cultivators’ New Year” is the most important one for the Bhu- 
tanese, even though the Tibetan New Year is also observed. It is the period 
of the longest celebrations and is observed in villages throughout Bhutan with 
archery, singing, and dancing. In Sakyong some of the songs sung by the 
girls and women were actually Sikkimese and may reflect the relative isolation 
from Bhutan of these Indian Bhutanese. The Tibetanized dress of the women 
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and the Western dress of the men is discarded for this period, and those who 
have it come in full, distinctive Bhutanese regalia. Here the attempt to pre- 
serve tradition has resulted in substituting new forms of large group activi- 
ties for the more traditional small-group function. But despite the innovations, 
this celebration of the Bhutanese “‘Cultivators’ New Year” serves as a re- 
affirmation and strengthening of the individual Bhutanese culture in an area 
where the people are apt to merge into the more general and inclusive “Bhutia 
culture,’”’ which embraces the adherents of northern Buddhism. 

ROBERT and BEATRICE MILLER, Kalimpong, West Bengal 

NOTES 

' During the course of field research in the Darjeeling District, West Bengal, under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, Board on Overseas Training and Research, we resided from November, 
1954, through January, 1955, in the village of Sakyoug, near the Pedong Bazaar. The little village 
of Pedong, fourteen miles northeast of Kalimpong, is the last bazaar on the Indian side of the 
India-Sikkim border and serves the blocks of Sakyong, Kashyong, Kagay, and Pedong. Within 
these blocks live a mixed population including four hundred Bhutanese and Sikkimese families, as 
well as more populous Nepali, Lepcha, and a very few Tibetan, households. The area had been 
held by Bhutan until the latter part of the last century. The Bhutanese inhabitants still consider 
themselves as culturally part of their old kingdom. 

? The targets are locally made and decorated in color, and are preserved from year to year 
Unlike our traditional round target, these are of a long oblong shape, one end having a point to 
stick in the ground. The targets are set about 100 to 150 yards apart and in back of each of them 
is built a bower of branches and leaves. 


The Coast Salish of British Columbia 
By HoMER G. BARNETT 


A comprehensive study of the native cultures of twelve groups of Salish 
Indians living in the territories bordering on the Strait of Georgia. The 
publication of this material, collected almost twenty years ago, fills a gap 
in the ethnographic record that has been only partially closed by the sporadic 
accounts of earlier investigators. 

Included are descriptive chapters on the environment, ethnic groups, shelter, 
food and its preparation, clothing and ornamentation, subsistence and other 
economic activities. Other chapters provide an integrated, contextual ac- 
count of the individual life cycle, the potlatch, specialized occupations, social 
relationships, and ceremonial complexes. 


xiii, 320 p., map, plates, figures. Cloth, $5.00 ; paper covers, $3.50; postpaid. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON PUBLICATIONS 
Eugene, Oregon 
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Letters to the Editor 


PeyortisM, 1521-1891: SupPLEMENT 
Sir: 

I finally have located the primary source regarding “Santa Nina de 
Peyotes” which worried me so in my recent article in the AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST (57 [1955]: 206, 220). The passage is as follows: 

The town Rosales [now Villa Union, Coahuila] is the home of a little sacred wooden 
image, “Santa Nifia de Peyotes,” a saint of miraculous powers. Santa Nifia appeared 
upon earth in the midst of the Lomerios de Peyotes in ancient Spanish times, but at 
this time I can find very little connection between the adoration of this image and the 
peyote business. I am enclosing you a photograph of this image [not located]. Rosales 
is the rendesvous of a great annual fiesta which begins December 24 and lasts for ten 
days. At this fiesta great miracles of healing are performed by Santa Nifia. 


The passage appears in a letter of W. E. Johnson to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, May 4, 1909. The manuscript is in Washington, National 
Archives, Records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, File no. 2989-1908—126, 
pt. lc. An abstract of the letter will be found in the Indian School Journal (12 
[1912]: 239-42). 
Johnson is not a reliable reporter on such matters. Perhaps this note will 
induce someone to do a little ethnography on the subiect in Villa Union. 
I would also like to take this opportunity to provide a list of errata for the 
original article: 
p. 202, last line: for “‘never”’ read ‘“‘ever” 
p. 211, par. 6, line 4: for “Mooney 1918” read “Mooney 1915” 
p. 221, line 3 from bottom: for ‘““Espisona” read “‘Espinosa”’ 
p. 228, in reference to Mooney 1915: read “‘Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1918” 
J. S. Storxin, University of Chicago 


ETHNOGRAPHIC Maps 
Sir: 


In his review of Indian Tribes of North America by myself and others, this 
journal (57:145-46), Verne Ray seems to misunderstand the chief purpose for 
which the map was made. When we said that the map is “primarily a carto- 
graphic tool,” we meant that it was designed so that material plotted on the 
11” X17” outline forms could be reduced to about 44”X7”" to go within the 
text on a standard-sized page such as that of this journal. This has been 
done in several instances, e.g., by Stith Thompson (Studia Septentrionalia 4 
[1953], end), Bruno Nettl (Journal of American Folklore 67 [1954]: 44), and 
myself (Anthropos 48 (1953]:580, 585). At this writing, William Massey and I 
have in press a volume which contains about 150 maps of page size or less. 
Maps reduced to such magnitude are necessarily schematic. Separate maps for 
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different time levels, delineation of territories shared by neighboring tribes 
and of unused or little used territories, and myopic presentation of smallest 
territories on the same scale as the rest of the map would have defeated the 
purpose for which the map was intended. 

The word ‘“‘tribe’”’ is used only in a popular sense. Some such phrase as 
“territorial unit” would have been better but is clumsy and even occasionally 
misleading because not all so-called ‘“‘tribes” used a separate territory from 
which all others were excluded. Our fluid definition of “‘tribe” was deliberately 
devised to show that we were not doing an exhaustive ethnogeography and 
ethnohistory. The choice of only one location for each “tribe” may place 
quite a strain on the full facts. Thus in historic times the Shawnee, or some 
part of them, are known to have wandered from the Greak Lakes to Mexico 
and from the Atlantic Ocean to Texas. Our choice of a single locality for this 
“tribe” and many others represents a vast simplification of the full record. 
Our map, therefore, makes no claim to being a definitive and final mapping 
and listing of North American Indian “Tribes” any more than does Verne 
Ray’s map of South American Indian “Tribes” claim to be the last word for 
that area. 

The authors would like to go on record as agreeing that the map should 
not be used in litigation before the Indian Land Claims Commission in 
Washington. We would also like to warn the shipping industry not to use it 
for navigating the coastline. The map will be found equally inadequate for 
both purposes. Comparison of our modest, schematic effort, done on a shoe- 
string budget, with the million dollar research programs connected with land 
claims litigation strikes us as being far-fetched. We would venture a guess 
that it will be many years before anthropologists involved in this litigation 
agree on tribal boundaries, if, indeed, they ever reach agreement. Even if 
decisions of the Commission are accepted as God’s truth by some, the welter 
of detail will have to be greatly simplified before it can be of any use to those 
who wish to figure geographical distributions on small maps within a text. 

Haro_p E. Driver, Indiana University 


On SLOTKIN’s “FERMENTED DRINKS IN MEXICco”’ 
Sir: 

By way of supplementing J. S. Slotkin’s communication on fermented 
drinks in Mexico (American Anthropolog:st 56 [1954]: 1089-90): There would 
have been no need for the Aztec to have had 400 gods of drunkenness if they had 
had nothing to get drunk on, such as fermented drinks. Bernardino Sahagun 
makes it quite clear that drinking and drunkenness were very common during 
festivals, and he speaks of a long series of prohibitions relating to age and 
social standing. The drink was pulque, which the Spanish writers often call 
“vino.” The excellent and highly valuable edition of the Codex Florentino, 
translated and edited by Arthur J. O. Anderson and Charles E. Dibble and 
published under the auspices of the school of American Research and the 
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University of Utah, records an endless series of fiestas during which people 
became drunk. 

Bishop Diego de Landa speaks of Maya drinking in his Relaciones de 
Yucatan. The Maya drink was balche, used then, as it is now, throughout the 
subtropical areas of the Maya country at the planting and the harvesting 
ceremonies. 

The Motul dictionary, Maya-Spanish, compiled about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century and edited by Juan Martinez Hernandez (Merida, 1930), 
gives: ‘“Balche—arbol de que hacen un vino y se emborrachan; el vino que se 
hace de este arbol.” 

According to Faustino Miranda (La Vegetacion de Chiapas, Vol. I, p. 199), 
balche is called Lonchocarpus longistylus Pitt. and is made as follows: Of the 
bark mixed with the watered juice of sugar cane or honey the Lacandone 
Indians, like the ancient Maya of Yucatan, make a fermented drink, giving 
it the same name as the tree, with which they make themselves drunk during 
ceremonies. Miranda further states that the tree usually is found in the corn- 
fields of the Lacandone Indians, that it rarely is seen full grown, and that the 
Lacandones, when they move to a new place to start new fields, bring balche 
plants along and plant them. The drink, of white milky color and acid smell, 
contains only a small quantity of alcohol, for which reason a great amount has 
to be taken before drunkenness ensues. 

In the Relaciones de Yucatan II (Coleccion de Documentos Ineditos Rela- 
livos al Descubrimiento, Conquista y Organizacién de la Antiguas Posesiones de 
Ultramar, 2d ser., Vol. 11), written about 1578-80, we encounter the following 
statement by the encomendero of Dzohot and Tizimin, one Giraldo Diaz 
Alpuche (p. 207): 


I asked the old Indians what caused the diminution [of the population]. They said 
that before the Spaniards entered the country they lived at their pleasure with great 
happiness. Always they went to fiestas, to dances, to betrothals, and to weddings; they 
made a wine of water and honey and in it placed a root which is called balche in their 
language, and, pouring this into great vessels of wood like great troughs, they made 30 
40, or 50 arrobas [one liquid arroba= 16 liters = 4.226 gallons], and this cooked and boiled 
[fermented] two days, all by itself, and they made something very strong which had a 
vile smell. During their dances, when they are dancing, they gave them some of this 
to drink in little cups and often, and in a short time they got drunk in such a way that 
they performed crazy stunts and monkeyshines; and I saw many drinking bouts 
like that. 

And after these drinking parties they vomited both from the mouth and from below, 
so that there was no purge in the world that was better for them; they became cleansed 
and wanted to eat... . 


This statement, backed by other, similar statements, should make it clear 
that a fermented drink was well known to the Maya before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. 


FRANS Biom, Chiapas, Mexico 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


The Tree of Culture. RatpuH Linton. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. xiv, 692 pp. 
14 maps. $5.75. 


In The Tree of Culture, which has appeared not quite two years after the death of 
Dr. Linton, the author summarizes his ideas on the growth and nature of culture. He 
seeks to make a factual presentation of the most significant data relating to the evolu- 
tion of culture by following divergent lines of development. The work is divided into 
ten parts. 

In the first two parts the volume moves rapidly from the prehuman forms to early 
man and the environments in which he lived, then treats of the varieties of human cul- 
tures and the processes involved in cultural change: invention, borrowing, and the 
elimination of older culture elements. Linton here takes note of the change from food 
gathering to agriculture and other controls over the evnvironment; and he deals with 
the growth of social aggregates and their techniques—partly psychological—for ad- 
justing individuals to their cultural environments. 

Part three takes up basic inventions and the appearance of cities and states. Here 
is presented a unique discussion of the difference between the cultures of peasant com- 
munities and civilization—the latter defined primarily by the presence of cities. In 
part four there is a brief shift back to the Paleolithic cultures, followed by a section on 
Historic Hunters and Food Gatherers. 

All the foregoing serves as an introduction to the major part of the volume: an areal 
discussion of Southeast and Southwest Asia, Europe, the Mediterranean, Africa, the 
Orient, and the New World. Probably no volume of modern anthropology presents such 
a global view of the history of culture, from neolithic to historic times. Interesting light 
is thrown on the importance and vitality of kin groups; on the migration of Indonesian 
peoples to the African coast on their way to Madagascar; on the developments in South- 
west Asia which became basic to the civilizations of most of the Old World. When deal- 
ing with these more advanced peoples, the author gives quick but trenchant views of 
history as well as culture. Perhaps the best section is that which deals with Africa. 
Starting with prehistory, Linton discusses the development of physical types; the toler- 
ance of the dark-skinned peoples to malignant malaria is suggested as one cause of their 
ability to survive and spread. The various patterns of the dairying and farming peoples 
ard of great Negro states are dealt with in detail. All the Negro kingdoms appear to 
be elaborations of the same theme: peasantry organized in extended kin groups above 
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which is a rigid hereditary bureaucratic organization. Of these Linton says, “It is not 
too much to say that in their home territory the African Negroes have shown a genius 
for state-building unsurpassed by any other people, except possibly the Incas of Peru.”’ 
Non-Negro Egypt presents a somewhat different picture where progress was “‘stultified 
by the development of one of the most rigid and highly centralized governmental sys- 
tems which the world has seen.” Space does not permit mention of other chapters 
except to say they represent a brilliant condensation of extensive reading and field 
research. 

The volume is concluded by the final lecture in the course from which this book de- 
veloped. Here Dr. Linton suggests trends. He sees culture proceeding by extreme 
jumps, somewhat like those of biological mutation, coupled with small cumulative 
changes. The great mutations he lists are: (1) the use of tools, fire, and language; (2) 
food raising with attendant changes; (3)(a) the ability to get power from heat, and 
(b) the discovery of scientific method. He warns that we have failed to bring the rest 
of cultural equipment into harmony with our mechanical improvements. Mechaniza- 
tion is depleting the farm population from which cities are recruited. Up to now our 
economy has thrived on foreign, unmechanized markets, but these are vanishing. Our 
labor is primarily interested in an assured job, but here we are met with the danger of 
the state or great companies absorbing small industry, thus ending free competition. 
Finally, he sees the emergence of a class system in the United States, accompanied by 
lessened social mobility. Time is short, but he believes the social scientists may be able 
to build a solid platform from which the workers of the next generation can go on. 

In a volume of such magnitude it is inevitable that discrepancies should occur, some 
of which doubtless would have been altered had Dr. Linton lived to check the final 
copy. There also appear some statements so at variance with generally accepted views 
that definite references should have been given. Perhaps the chief weakness of the 
volume—in which no footnotes are used—is the lack of documentation. Although 
bibliographies are given for the various chapters, these often are scant, and some, at 
least, are unrelated to disputed points. 

It is fortunate that Mrs. Linton was able to complete the work and to make it 
available so promptly. It is a monumental volume worthy of a great teacher. For all 
students of cultural development it is a MUST volume. 

Fay-Cooper Coie, Santa Barbara, California 


Anthropology. J. E. MANcutp Wuite. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. viii, 
191 pp., 5 illus., 5 maps. $2.75. 


This short, popular introduction to anthropology is divided into five main sections: 
human evolution, race, and cultural, social, and applied anthropology. 

The accuracy and adequacy of the volume will be indicated by a few excerpts. 
“Geneticists have not yet defined the principles that control the apparently wayward 
and haphazard business of inheritance” (p. 53). “‘ . . . The four [blood] types are present 
in most modern populations and in much the same ratios” (pp. 61-62). “Linguistics 
is in fact a fluid and treacherous study for the anthropologist’ (p. 77). “... The 
peoples who are studied by the modern anthropologist are practically without excep- 
tion agriculturalists of one sort or another” (p. 111). “Primitive communities practise, 
in fact, public ownership of essential goods and services. They base their lives on the 
principles of the Welfare State...” (p. 123). “The ghetto has seared itself on the 
Jew’s soul. It is responsible for the profound sense of insecurity which manifests itself 
in his precipitate regard for money, his cynical mistrust of human motives, his frequent 
inability to adjust himself to the prevailing pattern of behaviour, his frequent bad 
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manners, his deep but damaging faculty of what can only be called knowingness” 
(p. 80). 

The section on cultural processes (pp. 95-104) is good but the reviewer prefers the 
treatment of this subject in Kroeber’s 1948 edition of Anthropology (chaps. 9 and 12) 
from which White seems to have derived many of his ideas and examples. Apparently 
Mr. White also owes much to Jacobs and Stern; entire sections of his book (chap. 2 and 
pp. 128-44) run closely parallel in organization and content to sections of these authors’ 
Outline of Anthropology (1947, chaps. 3, and 7 and 8). This debt is acknowledged only 
once: “The classification [of race] which is now offered is that put forward by the 
American anthropologists Jacobs and Stern...” (p. 63). 

The public’s growing awareness of anthropology creates a demand for popular 
presentations of the subject. To the extent that professional anthropologists avoid 
writing popular books, they leave it to unqualified persons to meet the demand. This 
not only gives rise to distorted conceptions of anthropology but also necessitates the 
waste of anthropological energy in reviewing and refuting such distortions. It is about 
time we exorcised our sense of guilt about writing books for the layman. 

EDWARD M. BRUNER, Yale University 


Cultural Patterns and Technical Change. MARGARET MEAD (ed.) (UNESCO, Tensions 
and Technology Series.) New York: The New American Library, a Mentor Book, 
1955. 352 pp. $0.50. 


This book is intended as a nonspecialized account of the possible consequences in 
mental health brought by the introduction of new techniques. Prepared by an advisory 
committee of seventeen and an editorial staff of six, it provides a chapter on inter- 
national organizations involved in technical change; it describes five socio-cultural 
groups (Burma, Greece, the Tiv of Nigeria, Palau, and the Spanish Americans of New 
Mexico); it gives a cross-cultural treatment of various aspects of technical change; 
and it terminates with several brief sections on the relation of technical change to mental 
health and recommendations on how to avoid whatever should be avoided. Two bibli- 
ographies are provided, one of selected references on culture change and one of refer- 
ences cited. 

The chapters on the various cultures are good, and some are compilations not avail- 
able elsewhere; they add to our collection of brief accounts of diverse cultural groups. 
The chapters on aspects of technical change are more uneven: that on agriculture ap- 
pears to be little more than copies of card index notes on oddities in directed culture 
change; the treatment of nutrition is poorly organized but good, and those on maternal 
and child care and public health are good as far as they go. Sections on fundamental 
education and industrialization are suggestive. Reference to Latin American work is 
very weak: Lyle Saunder’s work among Spanish Americans and that of George Foster 
and others in public health are totally omitted. 

The final chapters on technical change and mental health summarize a variety of 
topics. I found them interesting. Unfortunately, their connection with the 236 preceding 
pages is weak. The earlier chapters hardly mention mental health, whereas these chap- 
ters do no more than nod in passing at the prior culture descriptions and sections on 
aspects of technical change. The nonspecialized reader, for whom the book is intended, 
is apt not to find this very convincing. A better job might have attacked fewer aspects 
of technical change, explored them more thoroughly, and, above all, related them more 
clearly to problems of mental health. The main argument offered is that culture is a 
whole, so change in one part (e.g., agricutlure), will affect other parts (e.g., mental 
health). Argument accepted. 
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A number of books and articles have appeared as “‘guideposts” to technical change 
practices; although this volume has as its asset the framing of issues in terms of mental 
health, it does not crowd the field. There is simply a lack of sufficient case material, 
particularly experimental case material, and until such is available most new books on 
the subject are going to be repetitious. 

RicHArD N. ApAms, World Health Organization 


The University Teaching of Social Sciences: Sociology, Social Psychology and Anthro- 
pology. PIERRE DE Bre ef al. New York: UNESCO (Columbia University Press, 
distributor), 1954. vi, 252 pp., 7 tables. $1.75. 


The General Conference of UNESCO in 1950 resolved to “undertake surveys in 
some countries of the types of courses and methods of instruction in the social sciences.” 
This report summarizes the information collected in Egypt, France, Great Britain, 
India, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, and the United States, with additional references 
from a few other countries. Social scientists in each nation were asked to prepare sum- 
maries and collect statistical data on the basis of a detailed directive and questionnaire. 

The report consists of four parts. The first is a comparative analysis by De Bie of 
the present state of teaching and a consideration of the problems resulting therefrom. 
The second part is an essay by Claude Lévi-Strauss entitled “The Place of Anthro- 
pology in the Social Sciences and the Problems raised in Teaching it.” A third section 
deals with the place of social psychology in the social sciences and includes papers by 
Joseph Nuttin and Eugene Jacobson. The fourth summarizes the academic position of 
the three disciplines in the countries previously mentioned. The report on anthro- 
pology in the United States was contributed by Erminie Voegelin. 

Limited space permits mention of only a few impressions. From the anthropological 
standpoint, the report is marred by the decision to restrict the factual data to “social 
anthropology.” Fortunately, Lévi-Strauss argues cogently for the unity of the disci- 
pline. Anthropologists will find stimulation in his analysis of the relationship of anthro- 
pology’s subfields to each other, and of the total field to sociology. 

By all quantitative indexes, the three disciplines are far more highly developed in 
the United States than in any of the other countries. The foreign commentators indicate 
that an important factor in this development is the greater number of opportunities 
for academic careers available to students in the United States than in their countries— 
a fact we might do well to recall when we are inclined to carp about some of the unde- 
sirable consequences of “‘mass higher education.” 

GreorcE H. FatHaver, Miami University 


Selected Papers of B. W. Aginsky and E. G. Aginsky. B. W. and E. G. Actnsxy. New 
York: Printing Unlimited, 1955. pp. 1-142 and 1-98. 


Selected Papers consists of a collection of published articles, book reviews, and 
brief communications, added to previously unpublished convention papers and manu- 
scripts; one long manuscript is a preliminary draft of part of a projected textbook. The 
content of all this ranges widely from formal kinship studies to an antifascist, wartime 
exhortation called “Social Science and the World Situation” and includes entries on 
linguistics, acculturation, the Maori family, and Pomo population. Such a collection 
inevitably suffers from a somewhat disjointed and random quality. 

To the extent that the volume has a theme, it is the Pomo Indians, but this is only 
in the sense that most of the articles are organized around Pomo data. This, of course, 
can hardly be called a theme in the ordinary sense of developing general ideas out of 
ethnographic materials. One gets the impression of a series of discrete approaches to a 
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series of discrete problems which in their totality are neither cumulative nor continuous, 
The reader is given no indication of the general relevance of Pomo ethnology. 

Students of the Pomo, however, will be grateful to the Aginskys for troubling to 
bring their work together in one accessible volume. They alone have done practically 
all the reporting on this group since 1939 when they established the Social Sciences 
Field Laboratory for which the Pomo serve as subject matter and field headquarters. 
The outsider, though, does not gain the rounded picture of Pomo life that he would 
like; he does not learn, for example, in spite of the population essay, how many Pomo 
there are. The best account of Pomo society is given in “An Indian’s Soliloquy,” a 
Pomo’s verbatim report of the collapse of his social and psychological world under 
white impact. Its two pages reveal more about acculturation than others have said in 
books. 

The long manuscript introduces the first of four books in a treatise entitled This 
Man-Made World, which is designed as a major textbook on scientific method and pro- 
cedure. Book I is called Explorer-Reporting. The writings of Marco Polo and Herod- 
otus, Drake’s reports on the Pomo, and a Pomo creation myth collected by Aginsky 
are used as a basis for describing a number of well-known pitfalls and problems associ- 
ated with collecting and interpreting data. 

There are, of course, occasions when it is fitting and even indispensable for an au- 
thor to make his dispersed writings easily accessible to others. The trend to collected 
works, it appears in this case, can easily lead to the devaluation of a useful practice. 

ARTHUR J. Vipicu, University of Puerto Rico 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Horse in Blackfoot Indian Culture. Joun C. Ewers. (Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 159.) Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1955. xv, 358 pp., 17 plates, 33 figs. $2.75. 

The Indian and the Horse. FRANK GILBERT Roe. Norman, Okla.: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1955. xvi, 434 pp., illus. $5.00. 

A brief review can by no means do justice to Ewers’ superb work. As the author 
himself points out in his Foreword, “ . . . there has been an appalling lack of detailed 
analysis of the horse complex” (p. xi) for the entire Plains area. His own study is a ma- 
jor contribution to such analysis and will doubtless set the standard for later studies of 
this type. 

Ewers commences his work with a brief summary of information on the introduction 
and diffusion of the horse, its northward spread and, ultimately, its acquisition by the 
Blackfeet. There follow, then, manifold sections covering in detail such diverse topics 
as wealth in horses, means of identification, daily care, horse remedies, breeding, train- 
ing, the trappings associated with the horse, its use in hunting, war, trade, and recrea- 
tion, and, finally, the role of the horse in religion, social life, and so forth. All in all, 
a more comprehensive coverage could hardly be imagined. 

In addition, the work is not a piece of uninterpreted ethnography. Ewers deals com- 
petently with the changes which the Plains hunters experienced after acquiring the 
horse, and in one large section he treats the contrast in behavior in various spheres of 
activity between what he calls the Pedestrian Culture Period and the Horse Culture 
Period. 

In a final section, titled “Old Theories and New Interpretations,” Ewers comments 
briefly on the commitments made by both Wissler and Kroeber on the pre- and post- 
horse cultures of the Plains. He finds it difficult to cast his theoretical lot with Wissler 
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and argues that the changes wrought in Plains culture were assuredly qualitative 
changes. His work does much to validate this position and to pin-point such changes. 

In contrast, Roe’s book is not liable to constitute a formidable contribution to 
Plains ethnology. The work is divided into two parts, ““The Acquisition of the Horse” 
and “The Influence of the Horse.” The first 134 pages are devoted to a rather thorough 
examination of the various documents, early, late, and anthropological, which deal 
with the diffusion of the horse across the Plains. In general, this entire section is good 
and summarizes a mass of detail with which the general ethnologist could hardly con- 
ceive coping. 

In the following two chapters (“Problems of Coloration” and ‘The White Stallion”), 
however, with a purposeful attitude of genetics-be-damned, Roe informs the reader 
that, although certain “learned critics” (monotonously the antagonists of Roe’s work) 
have rejected the hypothesis, pintoism among Plains horses is clearly the result of the 
wholesale operation of prenatal influences. He cites the practice of painting horses with 
stripes and hand outlines, and asserts that this decorative technique, over a period of 
time, affected many generations of intra-uterine foals, converting them to spotted 
horses. To convince readers still skeptical of this viewpoint, he returns to the subject 
in the appendix, reproducing a personal letter from Laurence Snyder. Though the 
letter takes to task Roe’s entire viewpoint Roe dissents, with mild outrage at the impli- 
cation that the mother’s function before the birth of the colt is reduced “‘to that of a 
mere sac or container in which the embryo achieves its own destiny” (p. 392), and asks 
how the mother “contrives to convey” any trait to her offspring. A short review can- 
not, by any means, elaborate on the total irresponsibility of this section on coloration. 

The second major section of the book, dealing with the influence of the horse on 
various aspects of Plains culture, is uneven. It provides relatively respectable materials, 
but it also contains a plethora of out-of-hand judgments, some of which are totally 
antithetical to what has heretofore constituted fairly well-accepted opinion on Plains 
culture. The reviewer, without asserting the unassailability of anthropological dogma, 
would suggest that the “lay mind” (Roe’s own constant phrase) is hardly a legitimate 
basis for an alternative and sometimes widely deviant analysis of that culutre. The 
work throughout is oppressively condescending to professionals in the field, and in 
general, is not a book which may be used without skepticism. 

Two books more different in quality, may never before have been coupled in a 
review. 

E. Bittie, The University of Oklahoma 


La Fiesta de Santiago Apéstol en Loiza Aldea. Ricarpo E. Atecria. (Coleccion de 
Estudios Puertorriquefios.) Madrid: Artes Graficas, 1954. xxv, 76 pp., illus. 


This is an interesting little monograph investigating and analyzing a Puerto Rican 
annual celebration, illustrated with more than fifty engravings and photographs. 
Cultural assimilation and biological amalgamation of aborigine, African, and Spaniard 
were characteristic of Puerto Rico. The author tells us that in the celebration of the 
Fiesta de Santiago Apéstol the influence of the aborigine was least and African influence 
was strongly evident, but to this reader the imprint of Spanish tradition and custom is 
most impressive. The basic and fundamental elements of the celebration appear to be 
Spanish: El Santo is a patron saint of Spain; the date of the celebration, the masks of 
the caballeros, the vejigantes, the horse races and riders with banners, and, finally, the 
representation of the struggle between Moor and Christian —all are Spanish. 

From all indications, however, those most active in the perpetuation of the cele- 
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bration in Loiza Aldea today are the most Negroid in physical appearance. Negroid 
elements are present in the music and instruments, though these are peculiar neither to 
the celebration nor to the Negroid physical type in Puerto Rico. The use of the color 
white in painting the devil’s face is African and not Spanish. The three cofradias— 
the three Santiagos for men, women, and children, with three distinct images and 
functions—appear to be an expression of the African culture complex of sex and age 
groups. 

That African cultures left their imprint in the music, vocabulary, and ideology 
of Puerto Rico cannot be gainsaid, but the reader may, at times, get the impression 
that the author is making an unnecessary and feeble attempt to correlate, for example, 
Santiago, Shangé6, and Ogin. Unlike some Latin American investigators, the author 
seemingly wished to discover African contributions to the culture of Puerto Rico and 
for that reason selected an old isolated community of about eight thousand inhabitants 
who are almost exclusively (87 per cent) Negroid in physical appearance. 

Whatever ecclesiastic, secular, and social significance this celebration may have 
had in the past, today in predominantly Catholic Loiza Aldea the picturesque Fiesta 
de Santiago Apéstol is dying, although, with an eye to tourist attractions, government 
is attempting to revive and prolong it by crowning a beauty queen and arranging 
bicycle races and boxing matches. 

IRENE Diccs, Morgan State College 


Die Ornamentik der Jakuten. ULLA JOHANSEN. (Wegweiser zur Vélkerkunde, Heft 
3.) Hamburg: Hamburgische Museum fiir Vélkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, 1954. 
205 pp., 71 figs., 13 plates, 2 maps. 


Johansen’s monograph contributes significantly to Siberian ethnology. It brings 
together the available data on Yakut ornamental patterns not only from published 
sources but also from the collections of the Hamburg, Copenhagen, and Frankfurt 
museums. Analysis of these patterns discloses two contrasting groups; geometric de- 
signs and spiral-and-plant forms. The former characterize pottery and wooden kumyss 
bowls; the latter, other genres, especially silver buckles and saddle ornaments. The vari- 
ety of ornaments is extremely great. 

Historically, the author regards the geometric designs as being the oldest, traceable 
to the Neolithic, 3000-2000 B.c. The spiral-and-plant forms are believed to be largely 
of Near Eastern origin, occurring earliest in the Altai at Pazyryk (ca. 500-300 B.c.). 
The lyre motive is also Near Eastern, but appears later, about A.D. 600-900, in the Altai. 
Another complex of designs was derived from Chinese magical mirrors, the importation 
of which began in the Han period, ca. 200 B.c.-A.p. 200. Finally, copies of modern 
Chinese and Russian designs are also found. 

In general, Johansen’s conclusions accord well with other data on Yakut culture 
history, although I would also stress the evidence of northern ties, specifically in the 
geometric stamp-decorations of the pottery. It should also be noted that many of the 
features described are not limited to the Yakut alone. For example, a contrast of artistic 
traditions in pottery (geometric) and in metalware (naturalistic and spiral forms) 
characterizes Western Siberian (proto-Samoyedic) archeology as well. In addition, 
local copies of Chinese magical mirrors are found as far west as Istyetsk (57°25'N, 
69°15’E) and date there at a.p. 600-1200. 

Finally and with regret, two weaknesses must be noted in the study. The first, a 
failure to localize the specimens or to date them more accurately than 1830-1904, evi- 
dently was unavoidable. The second is an overabstraction of the designs, and their 
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treatment in isolation from composition. This treatment may have suppressed many 
features of artistic and culture-historical importance. 


D. B. Sumuxin, Washington, D. C. 


Gesellschaftliche Verhdltnisse der Ngadha. Paut Arnot. (Studia Instituti Anthropos 8.) 
Vienna: Missionsdruckerei St. Gabriel, 1954. xii, 543 pp., 1 map. Swiss fr. 50. 


Father Arndt’s Ngadha are a mountian people numbering about 30,000 and resi- 
dent in the southern and western coastal uplands of the island of Flores. Although in 
this work the author does not treat the cultural position of the Ngadha, it is evident 
that in their basic way of life (with rice cultivation, metallurgy, a wealth complex, and 
elaborated legal system) they are to be allied with the general patterns of culture which 
characterize eastern Indonesia. 

One does not wish to be unduly critical of the results of the protracted labors ofa 
missionary-anthropologist, but in this long study of Ngadha society it must be admitted 
that the forest is lost because of the trees. From the title of the work it would be expected 
that some orientation toward problems of social structure might have been involved in 
the writing. But this is not the case. Granted that description as such is wholly accept- 
able, it is both troubling and confusing to encounter an intermingling of facts drawn 
from several different levels. The Ngadha comprise a large territorial grouping which 
possesses organized villages and village federations, a complex type of unilineal organ- 
ization, and an elaborate system of social strata; so challenging a problem as that offered 
by the Ngadha social relationships requires somewhat more by way of analytic treat 
ment than Arndt has given. To subject the intricacies of Ngadha society to topical 
treatment, to introduce native anecdote, myth, and ceremony at every opportunity, 
tends to preclude an adequate grasp of the way Ngadha society works. The data, it 
would seem, are there, but it is a patient reader who will take the trouble to systema- 
tize them for himself. One must wade through a mass of superfluous detail before the 
social facts become manifest. 

The absence of a convincing structural analysis can be pointed up in respect to the 
institution of the clan. The society has about one hundred such clans, each with a 
common history, some with classes of food taboos, a fact which leads the author to 
regard them as totemic, and cutting across village and local unit. It is further stated 
that in ideal practice, at least, these clans are endogamous. But when the components 
of clan (household, the local and co-operative extended family, the lineage or subclan, 
not to mention such factors as rank and labor specialization) are considered, the im- 
port of such endogamy is not clear. Arndt gives the native explanation for endogamous 
unions but does not consider the implications further. A more serious lack is seen in the 
absence of any analysis of the kinship system as such; indeed, kinship nomenclature 
has to be ferreted out. The result is a troubling lack of material on interkin functions. 

This is not, however, to belittle Arndt’s contribution. Even if the data which he 
presents are deserving of fuller analysis, there is unquestionably a great deal of useful 
information here for the area specialist. The descriptions of legal procedure, particu- 
larly with reference to the details on the various ordeals, are especially well conceived. 
But, when usage and custom are identified as social structure, the integrated picture 
begins to fade and the object of description begins to be lost. One tends to be spoiled, 
perhaps, by the more recent refinements in the techniques of social analysis and to 
become impatient when established standards are not more fully met. 


Rosert F, Spencer, University of Minnesota 
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Prehistory of the Upper Ohio Valley: An Introductory Archeological Study. WILLIAM J. 
Mayer-OakeEs. (Anthropological Series 2.) Pittsburgh: Annals of Carnegie Museum 
34, 1955. 296 pp., 30 figs., 120 plates, 30 maps. $4.00 paper, $5.00 cloth. 


This is the comprehensive report of the archeological field and laboratory research 
of the Section of Man, Carnegie Museum, conducted between 1950 and 1952 in the 
Ohio drainage and referred to as the “Upper Ohio Valley Archeological Survey.” 
The area studied encompasses the West Virginia Panhandle, southeastern Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania, and the three southwestern counties of New York. 

Most of the evidence synthesized here comes either from surface site surveys, much 
of it being in private collections of co-operative nonprofessionals, or from extensive 
W.P.A. excavations, of which little has been published previously. To test and amplify 
these data, and to define some of the regional sequences, the Carnegie archeologists 
conducted limited excavations on carefully chosen sites. 

The author offers his conclusions and interpretations subject to revision through 
more intensive investigations, which are either planned or already under way. He 
clearly phrases salient problems and outlines proposed additional studies in his chapter 
entitled “Recommendations.” Despite this forewarning, it is obvious that Mayer- 
Oakes, in presenting this volume, is sustained by the comfortable conviction that the 
main outlines of the story are already securely drawn, an opinion endorsed by this 
reviewer. 

Two sections of this book will appeal particularly to the interested layman. These 
are the “Popular Summary” (pp. 7-26) and the “Interpretive Summary” (pp. 205-32) 
which open and close, respectively, the principal body of the work. The main body takes 
each of the major drainages of the area and describes the cultural manifestations for the 
sundry temporal horizons, beginning consistently with the fluted point data of the 
Early Hunter Epoch. The evidence is clearly presented and analyzed, but one occasion- 
ally feels that the use of a somewhat broader comparative base would have eliminated 
such probable defects as the assignment of the birdstone to the Archaic Epoch. 

Five appendices complete the volume. The information provided by Appendix 3 
should, I think, be incorporated into Appendix 1, while the listing of the illustrations 
and tables in a final appendix, rather than near the front of the book, appears rather 
awkward. 

In this scholarly contribution to the archeology of the eastern United States, Mayer- 
Oakes has given us another example of his meticulous productions which may well 
serve as a model for other areal studies. 

A. Ritcute, New York State Museum 


Recent Discoveries Suggesting an Early Woodland Burial Cult in the Northeast. WILLIAM 
A. Ritcute. (New York State Museum and Science Service Circular 40.) Albany: 
University of the State of New York, 1955. 135 pp., 1 fig., 29 plates, 3 tables. 


Ritchie describes and interprets the remains from two prehistoric burial areas in 
Jefferson County, northwestern New York. They represent the remains of cremations 
or flexed and bundle burials accompanied by mortuary offerings and red ochre. These 
are both chronologically and culturally between the Archaic levels and the more ad- 
vanced Woodland groups of the northeast. Ritchie suggests that these two sites, and 
others closely related, are a part of an Early Woodland burial “cult” (I prefer the term 
“complex”) spread across the northeast from Illinois to Maine. He recognizes some 
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elements of the complex as pre-existing from earlier levels but feels that a likely ex- 
planation for this significant burial assemblage is the arrival of a new physical variety 
exhibiting “‘a high order of cultural achievement.” There developed in the Great Lakes 
area 

a major Early Woodland center . . . under influences born of Asiatic sources. In the New York 
area the new, non-Archaic traits are: Vinette pottery, the ceramic (and stone?) tubular pipe, 
gorgets, birdstones, bar amulets, boatstones, copper beads, various styles of marine shell beads, 
and mortuary blades, to name only the most salient. 


This is the most complete statement yet prepared by Ritchie of his interpretation 
of this early “Point Peninsula” complex. During the last decade he has placed his 
Point Peninsula complex in a Middle Woodland time period but now apparently re- 
gards it as a cultural tradition which began at the close of the Archaic and, in some 
respects, passed on into the Late Woodland Owasco. While it is recognized that such a 
cultural continuum is possible, it may be asked whether the alignments of these 
Jefferson County burial sites with his Middlesex group are not as strong as are their 
ties with his Point Peninsula 4. The only artifact type of Ritchie’s “‘cult” which is likely 
to have a specific probable Asiatic origin is the pottery. 

F. R. Matson discusses the paste characteristics of sherds from one of the sites. He 
states that some of the Vinette sherds are textile impressed. If so, they are the first 
such from the New York area in this time period. 

James B. Grirrin, University of Michigan 


A Ceramic Study of Virginia Archeology. CLirForD Evans. Appendix, “An Analysis of 
Projectile Points and Large Blades,” by C. G. Holland. (Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 160.) Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1955. viii, 195 pp., 30 plates, 23 figs., 1 chart. $1.25. 


Evans in this report summarizes present (1952) knowledge of Virginia archeology. 
Such a résumé has long been needed, and Evans is to be commended for compiling and 
making available these data and probable sequences. The main shortcoming of the 
report is its attempt to survey a wide field with only limited control data, due in great 
part to the sparsity of excavated sites. Evans has classified the major pottery types by 
area and, by using Ford’s seriation technique for surface collections, has arrived at 
tentative sequences. His pottery types and series appear to be valid in the current state 
of knowledge. As a “demonstration of the application of up-to-date archeological tech- 
niques, espeically in the analysis of cermics, to the small group of active and deeply 
interested members of the Archeological Society of Virginia,” (p. 2), his work may 
stimulate interest as he hopes. 

The material on which this report is based came from ninty-six sites, of which only 
nine hac been excavated or had strata cuts or tests dug. Material from several other 
partially dug sites was not considered. These include the Kerns Site near Berryville, 
the Fisher Site in Loudon County on the Potomac River, the Ely Mound at Rose Hill 
in Lee County, the excavations by James R. Coates in Norfolk and Princess Anne 
Counties, and others. Collections in other institutions were largely ignored. These 
include the Valentine Museum collection in Richmond, particularly that from the Cove 
Site in Halifax County, and collections in the Norfolk City Museum, Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, and at the Peabody Museum at Harvard. Addi- 
tional space could well have been devoted to the materials excavated by Judge Wm. J 
Graham and Dr. T. Dale Stewart at Potomac Creek, since this site yields a variety of 
pottery types and has a fairly late historic terminal date. 
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In spite of these objections, this reviewer feels that the objectives of the report as 
stated by Evans have been attained. 

The Appendix on projectile points and large blades contains a simplified classifica- 
tion of chipped stone artifacts. This fills a long-felt need in the Virginia area. Holland 
applies the percentage seriation method to the points thus classified and finds that the 
trend from large stemmed points on prepottery sites to small triangular points on the 
late prehistoric sites holds true. The projectile seriation confirms and strengthens the 
seriation as determined from the ceramic remains. 

Howarp A. MacCorp, Laurel, Maryland 


The Jaketown Site in West-Central Mississippi. James A. Forp, Pattie PHILxips, and 
WitiiaM G. Haac. (Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History 45, 1.) New York, 1955. 164 pp., 8 plates, 57 figs., 15 tables. $3.00. 


The primary importance of this hybrid monograph-report is that the Late Archaic 
Poverty Point complex is herein adequately described for the first time. The paper is a 
meticulous stratigraphic study of a single deep site in West-Central Mississippi. The 
earliest period, Poverty Point, is typified by absence of pottery but presence of baked- 
clay objects, an extremely interesting microflint industry, the earliest examples of 
mound-building in the area, and a number of more widely shared Late Archaic traits. 
The occurrence of mound-building on a pretentious scale in this early period empha- 
sizes an important point, namely, that archeologists have largely tended to underrate 
the ceremonial complexity of the Archaic. 

The second period, Tchula, is less satisfactorily defined. It is hard to accept as a 
single period one in which the pottery falls so patly into three complexes, defined both 
by surface-treatment and temper. The authors were aware of this difficulty, and the 
pros and cons of it are well-covered in their discussions. The subsequent Baytown and 
Mississippi periods are also described. 

The use of physiographic changes secondary to the meanderings of the Ohio River 
as a technique of dating bears particular notice as an exposition of method. Although 
the date thus derived for the Poverty Point occupation (1500 B.c.) does not agree with 
the Carbon-14 date (319-479 B.c.), the earlier date would be more acceptable from a 
general Southeastern point of view. 

This is an excellent paper. Fact, conclusion, conjecture, and flight of fancy (there 
are several) are kept well under control. The organization is free and interesting. 
Problems are discussed as they arise, and thus a lively continuity is maintained. What 
is more (wonders!), the English is clear, concise, and literate. If there were more such 
studies, the total Southeastern picture would be infinitely less confused. 

A. J. WARING, JR., Savannah, Georgia 


Excavations at Kolomoki: Season I—-1948. Witu1aMm H. Sears. (University of Georgia 
Series in Anthropology 2.) Athens, Georgia: 1951. x, 48 pp., 8 figs., 7 plates. $1.50. 
Excavations al Kolomoki: Season II—1950, Mound E. Wit.tam H. Sears. (University 
of Georgia Series in Anthropology 3.) Athens, Georgia: 1951. ix, 35 pp., 3 figs., 14 
plates. $1.50. 

Excavations at Kolomoki: Season III and IV, Mound D. Wit11aM H. Sears. (University 
of Georgia Series in Anthropology 4.) Athens, Georgia: 1953. viii, 94 pp., 12 figs., 
36 plates. $2.00. 


The Kolomoki site in south-central Georgia has been on record since the 1870's, 
but its cultural connections remained unknown until Sears undertook an excavation 
program there for the Georgia Park Service. The large mound at Kolomoki is 60 feet 
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high, a fiat-topped pyramid that ranks in size with the great mounds at southeastern 
Mississippian culture centers such as Moundville in Alabama and Winterville in Missis- 
sippi. However, Kolomoki is not typically Mississippian in culture, as Sears’s excava- 
tions have demonstrated. 

Six small satellite mounds are scattered about the large structure without apparent 
plan of arrangement. A principal object of Sears’s work was the excavation of two of 
these, Mounds E and D. Mound E, the smaller, comprised three earth mantles, the 
last making it a dome-shaped structure 80 feet in diameter and 11 feet high. 

Mound D, reported in the third paper of this series, was larger and more complex 
than E, being 100 feet in diameter and 20 high after the last of four mantles had been 
added; the first two mantles were rectangular and flat topped. Burials were at the base 
of each mound, in a pit under Mound E and in log and log- and stone-lined tombs under 
Mound D. Mound D had also large numbers of buried or cremated dead added before 
each successive mantle was laid on. Large deposits of intentionally killed pottery were 
made on the eastern side of each mound prior to certain building stages. 

Although stratigraphic demonstration is lacking, Sears concludes that Kolomoki 
was settled by people with a Weeden Island type of culture which evolved into a Kolo- 
moki-period culture, the latter marked principally by use of Kolomoki Stamped as 
utilitarian ware and exotic Weeden Island-type vessels as grave goods. The latter, he 
insists, have several features that demonstrate connection with fully developed Middle 
Mississippian cultures. Round-bottom pots with out-turned lips, and birds modeled in 
the round are cited as evidence, but I rather doubt that these resemblances are as con- 
clusive as Sears assumes. 

The resemblances of the Kolomoki burial mounds and their contents to certain of 
the burial mounds on the Florida Gulf Coast, excavated by Moore, are pointed out by 
Sears and are striking indeed. Had Moore worked and reported in a more careful fash- 
ion, the resemblances might be even closer. These Florida sites have been placed in the 
Late Weeden Island period by Willey. Sears agrees that Kolomoki belongs more or 
less on this Weeden Island II time horizon, perhaps toward the end of it. The principal 
difference is the presence of a late variety of Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (Kolo- 
moki Stamped) at Kolomoki, rather than Wakulla Checked Stamped which Willey 
found associated with his Weeden Island II sites. This is to be expected from the 
geographical position of Sears’s site. It is well known that the complicated-stamping 
tradition lasted until very near historic times in central Georgia, so the presence of a 
form of it at a fairly late date in the southern part of the state is not surprising. 

Whether or not there is a Kolomoki phase of culture that should be separated from 
Late Weeden Island appears to be one of those classificatory problems that it is useless 
to argue, for at bottom they are based on the question of what degree of difference 
justifies a new entity. Sears evidently thinks there is enough. More detailed evidence 
from the Weeden Island period sites of Georgia and the Florida Gulf Coast will even- 
tually clear up the question. 

The complex situation at Mound D is interpreted in the light of burial of the Great 
Sun by the Natchez as described by Du Pratz. This is not entirely farfetched, for Nat- 
chez culture appears to have developed from the western wing of a Gulf Coast-Lower 
Mississippi Valley culture of Weeden Island I-Troyville times. Their complex social 
structure and burial ceremonies may well have derived from this source. That some of 
the Kolomoki burials represent retainer sacrifice is a possibility; another possibility is 
that most of the skeletons may have been taken from houses of the dead where they were 
stored until the proper moment. 

The work at Kolomoki evidently was done in a very capable fashion; the reports 
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are detailed and complete, and Sears is to be congratulated on the promptness of their 
publication. 


James A. Forp, American Museum of Natural History 


The Material Culture of Pueblo Bonito. Netz M. Jupp. Appendix of Canid Remains 
from Pueblo Bonito and Pueblo del Arroyo by GLover M. ALLEN. (Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections 124.) Washington, D. C., Smithsonian Institution, 1954. 
xii, 398 pp., 101 halftone engravings, 101 line engravings. $5.00. 


In 1921 Judd began his study of Pueblo Bonito under the auspices of the National 
Geographic Society. Results of this study, after 34 years, are now available in print. 
Needless to say, the students of southwestern archeology, long anticipating this 
divulgation, feared also, perhaps, that the publication might appear as an anticlimax 
to the many discussions which have centered around the archeology of Pueblo Bonito. 
However, the first reading of the Bonito report comes as a rare and pleasant experi- 
ence. Judd tells of the cultural history of the Bonitians with the voice of one who has 
lived long and intimately with Pueblo Bonito and Chaco Canyon. The report reflects 
a trend in archeological interpretation which emphasizes the human story behind the 
material culture of a prehistoric people. Judd’s own words, in connection with clothing, 
exemplify his viewpoint throughout: 


Because time had destroyed most perishable material the material evidence we sought was mostly 
lacking. Nevertheless, if we keep before us the fragments of cloth, blankets, and sandals actually 
recovered and bear in mind what contemporary Pueblos in cliff dwellings were wearing; if we recall 
the degree to which cliff dweller garments duplicated Pueblo dress at the time of the Conquest and 


later, we cannot go far astray in picturing the articles of clothing worn by our Bonitians . . . [p. 
116}. 


The format of the publication, at first glance, is tight and tedious, but it turns out 
to be legible and easily handled. Illustrations are good to excellent. A short table of 
contents listing the objects illustrated gives provenience, catalogue and field numbers, 
as well as specific measurements of objects. In the body of the publication artifacts 
are discussed by groups, and specific data are given pertaining to associations, compari- 
sons, and descriptions. Ten pages of bibliography are provided. 

Judd begins the report with an introductory chapter which also includes the con- 
clusions drawn from the study. This interesting combination affords the reader a quick 
and comprehensive understanding of the location, climate, history of discovery and 
exploration, and Judd’s view of the aboriginal flow of cultural history at Pueblo Bonito 
and Chaco Canyon. 

This introduction-conclusion chapter is followed by chapters dealing with ‘“‘Sub- 
sistence and Living Conditions,” ‘Dress and Adornment,” “Household Tools and 
Utensils,” “Pottery,” “Implements of the Field and Chase,” “Objects of Religious 
Implication,” and “Intramural Burials.” The final chapter deals with “Navaho Notes 
from Chaco Canyon.” 

A report on Canid remains by Allen (pp. 385-89) gives a detailed description of dog- 
like mammals found at Bonito which adds considerably to the study of the American 
Indian dog. 

In Judd’s opinion the Pueblo Bonito culture began at the site in the ninth or early 
tenth century and could be identified as a Pueblo II or, by his definition, Old Bonitian 
culture. In the second half of the eleventh century an aggressive group of emigrants, 
who may have migrated from the north, moved into Pueblo Bonito and literally took 
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over the location from the Old Bonitians. These New Bonitians, as they are termed, re- 
built Pueblo Bonito and instituted the complex of material traits defined as the Classic 
Chaco culture of the Pueblo III horizon. During this period of renovation the Old 
Bonitians maintained their conservative way of life and were a Pueblo II people living 
in Pueblo III times. These old conservatives held to their old ways and remained at 
Pueblo Bonito for a time after the New Bonitians moved away. Judd suspects that 
perhaps this aggressive faction left Pueblo Bonito in search of new agricultural fields 
and that mayhap they moved in the direction of the Zuni Mountains. Throughout the 
report Judd ties his work in with that of the late George H. Pepper and others who 
worked at Bonito as well as with the data forthcoming from Pueblo del Arroyo. 

This book is a must for all students of southwestern archeology, and Judd is to be 
congratulated for producing an archeological report which deals with people and not 
with things alone. 

Cuartes C. Dipeso, The Amerind Foundation, Inc. 


Highway Salvage Archeology, Vol. 1. FRED WENDORF ef al. New Mexico State Highway 
Department and Museum of New Mexico, 1954. iii, 105 pp., 24 figs. 


First of a new series, this volume describes the methods and some early accomplish 
ments of a very promising co-operative salvage program in which the New Mexico 
Highway Department, the Federal Bureau of Public Roads, and the Museum of New 
Mexico are participants. By agreement, the roadbuilding agencies each month notify 
the Museum of new construction projects; if examination of the project specifications 
shows that archeological values will be damaged or destroyed, these agencies then pro- 
vide labor and equipment, under supervision of Museum archeologists, for excavations 
necessary to salvage the remains. Publication of the findings is also a joint enterprise. 

The program is statewide in scope and permits no undue delay in the construction 
schedule. In considerable part, it involves small sites requiring usually not more than 
a few days’ work. There is truly a race against time, with the ever-present danger that 
unpublished reports will accumulate. To forestall this, Wendorf has wisely adopted a 
policy of issuing a series of descriptive site reports in which interpretation is held to a 
minimum. The present volume includes five such reports on sites scattered through 
northwestern and western New Mexico. Each includes a good map along with selected 
photographs, descriptions of artifacts, and a concise summary allocating the site cul- 
turally and chronologically. Judged by this volume, the site reports are entirely ade- 
quate for comparative purposes; and, as the program goes forward, these and others 
to follow will provide basic data on a wide sampling of many localities that otherwise 
would probably be overlooked or passed by. 

The Preface lucidly sets forth the guiding principles of the program. It gives no 
indication, however, of the extent to which its successful inception is attributable to 
Wendorf’s personal enthusiasm, professional competence, and readiness to enlist the 
co-operation of those outside the profession who, properly approached, can be stimu- 
lated to work for conservation and salvage of our archeological resources. Highway 
construction is slated to be an increasingly prominent agent in the destruction of arche- 
ological sites; more and more, as industrialization and construction of various kinds go 
forward, salvage problems will have to be considered in planning long-term archeologi- 
cal operations. The several agencies participating in the New Mexico program, and the 
individuals whose interest and co-operative spirit are making it a success, deserve high 
commendation for their enlightened approach. Archeologists everywhere would do 
well to examine closely this publication, unfortunately issued in a very limited edition 
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One must hope that the example set here will be followed by similar carefully organized 
and closely co-ordinated programs in other states before time runs out for the archeolo- 
gists. 

Wa R. WepEt, U. S. National Museum 


Archeological Excavations in Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, 1950. James A. 
LANCASTER et al. (Archeological Research Series 2.) Washington: National Park 
Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, 1954. x, 118 pp., 72 plates, 9 tables. $1.00. 


The excavations described in this publication are at sites carefully chosen, as stated 
in a Foreword by Conrad L. Wirth, director of the National Park Service, to clarify 
and illuminate certain horizons of prehistory in Mesa Verde National Park for the bene- 
fit of the visiting public. Earlier and later sites were available but none readily accessible 
that illustrated prevailing architectural styles for the periods A.p. 700-1000 and 1100- 
1200. 

Following an “Introduction to Mesa Verde Archeology,” by Don Watson (pp. 1-6), 
are three separate reports: “Excavation of Two Late Basketmaker III Pithouses,” 
by James A. Lancaster and Don Watson (pp. 7-22); “Excavation at Site 16,” by James 
A. Lancaster and Jean M. Pinkley (pp. 23-86); and “Excavation of Sun Point Pueblo,” 
by James A. Lancaster and Philip F. Van Cleave (pp. 87-111). Each report concludes 
with a review of the material culture and a helpful “Summary and Conclusion.” A 
combined list of references cited and an index appear at the end of the volume. 

Since this is a story primarily for the layman, more than a single paragraph might 
have been devoted to the nineteenth-century history of the Mesa Verde. Something 
might advantageously have been said of that unfortunate but nevertheless interesting 
decade, 1880-90, during which the major cliff dwellings were discovered and exploited. 
It would have detracted in no wise from the prestige of the National Park Service, 
created by Act of Congress in 1916, if something had been said of the Antiquities Act 
of 1906, designed to put an end to ruthless, but so far unprohibited, “Pot hunting” 
such as that which bespoiled the Mesa Verde. Only Nordenskiéld and Fewkes are 
mentioned as excavators prior to 1926 when the Mesa Verde staff began its own pro- 
gram. 

As a medium for interpreting distinct phases of Mesa Verde prehistory for local 
visitors, Number 2 of the Archeological Research Series fully accomplishes its purpose. 
The illustrations, for the most part, are clear and informative; the data, from BM III 
pithouses to P. II “double-coursed masonry” surface structures with associated towers, 
are presented logically and convincingly, although with occasional tedium. To have 
found three successive P. II settlements on Site 16 is a remarkable circumstance, and 
one wishes it had been feasible to bare and protect what remains of the nearby, under- 
lying BM III and P. I structures. 

“Tt is regrettable in the interests of science and from the standpoint of interpreta- 
tion that excavation of these mesa-top ruins was so long delayed” (p. 23). Quite the 
contrary, in this reader’s opinion, because forty years ago, when the National Park 
Service was established, there was no one around capable of interpreting such excava- 
tion data as are presented in the publication before us. 


NEIL M. Jupp, U. S. National Museum 


Paracas Fabrics and Nazca Needlework: 3rd Century B.C.—3rd Century A.D. Juntus 
Brirp. Technical Analysis by Louisa BELLINGER. (The Textile Museum, Catalogue 
Raisonné.) Washington: National Publishing Company, 1954. vii, 126 pp., 26 
figs., 127 plates, 8 charts, 2 maps. $18.00. 
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To the general anthropologist Peruvian textiles may seem a remote subject, but this 
book by Bird, Bellinger, and associates of the Textile Museum has a many-faceted 
interest. The fabrics of Paracas and Nazca, dating roughly from 300 B.c. to A.p. 300, 
embody tangible and intangible aspects of their cultural environment. The fundamen- 
tals of skilled craftsmanship are palpably present in the quality of yarns, range of dyes, 
weaves, and embroidery stitches. The abundance of cotton and alpaca implies a steady 
production and long-established trade of these fiber materials. The social class which 
wore and used the sumptuous, colorful fabrics evidently expressed the values of aristo- 
cratic or theocratic prestige through its dress. Devices religious or heraldic (perhaps 
both, in the sense of “divine kingship”) decorate the Paracas garments, and it is the 
vivacity and diversity of these designs which captivate all who see them today. They 
may be seen, most adequately, in the magnificent plates of this book, which show every 
Paracas and Nazca piece in the Textile Museum, as well as enlarged details of their de- 
signs and techniques. 

Nearly one hundred specimens were identified by Bird from the large Peruvian 
collection in this private institution. None have positive site provenience; all are 
beautiful examples purchased for their aesthetic worth. They comprise objects such as 
mantles, shoulder yokes, kilts, turbans, ceremonial cloths, and border fragments. 

A seventeen-page introduction by Bird provides a convenient review of Peruvian 
chronology; he emphasizes the uncertainties of dating and arranging the time sequence 
of the interrelated periods of Paracas and Nazca (pp. 7-12). His conclusion that, of 
the subperiods of Paracas, “Necropolis” 


is earlier than the “Cavernas” subperiod, re- 
verses the order approved by most Peruvianists today. In either case, opinions are 
founded on results of excavations made by Tello and others since 1925 at Paracas sites. 
To his own reinterpretation of this evidence Bird adds data derived from the analysis 
of textiles from these excavations and from Nazca, published by the late Lila M. 
O’Neale (1942). In following pages (12-17) he describes the general Paracas culture, 
with particular attention to the costume and fabric contents of the monstrous mummy 
bundles which are exemplified by the Textile Museum’s specimens. 

The “Catalogue” (pp. 19-90) contains well-rounded, perspicacious discussions by 
Bird for each class of textile. The analytical textile facts are interpolated for each 
specimen of the group. Two mantles were selected for color analysis, which was done 
by Elena Touceda, and the results are charted in a series of lucid diagrams and notes. 

The meticulous analysis by Bellinger of the fabrics is a valuable contribution, both 
for a widened knowledge of this localized Peruvian style of work and for the general 
history of the textile arts. Her findings are summarized in an attractively written sec- 
tion (pp. 91-109) which includes a glossary, with diagrams, of all techniques involved. 
Actually, the results of the analysis of this collection reveal little new about Peruvian 
textile craft, already well exposed by Crawford, D’Harcourt, and O’Neale. But the 
less palpable subtleties of yarns, construction, and stitchery are explained with pre- 
cision and insight. 

The following remarks are offered as questioning comment rather than as adverse 
criticism. Bird’s evidence for his new time sequence of Necropolis-Cavernas-Nazca 
seems inadequate and premature. Of the three weaves he chooses as diagnostic, tapestry 
shows strength only for Nazca, the percentage of this weave for Cavernas and Necrop- 
olis being negligible. Amounts of double cloth and brocade in all three periods are too 
small to serve as representative classifiers. “Superstructural techniques” which 
strongly link Necropolis and Nazca are ignored, however. The consideration of design 
seems inconclusive: a few design details rather than total motifs are mentioned as 
differentiators. Two strong stylistic trends are well known in Paracas embroidery: (1) 
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the angular, linear color, with “miniatures” as attributes; (2) the curvate, solid color, 
with costume elaborations as attributes. The angular style does not exploit the em- 
broidery technique, merely making straight lines of stitchery, and its color range is 
limited. The curvate style fully utilizes the plastic abilities of the same stitch, turning 
rows to emphasize curved forms; it employes a wide color scale of tints and shades. The 
first style is sharply design-conscious; the second is expressively realistic; both are 
formulaic. Cavernas designs are more angular than curvate (as Bird’s segregations of 
these textiles show). If this period intervened between Necropolis and Nazca there 
must be explained: (1) the Nazcan rejection of the full angular style in pottery and 
textiles, (2) their revival, in pottery, of the curvate style, and (3) their revival, in em- 
broidery motifs, of superstructural techniques, a wide color scale, and realism. The so- 
called “stereotyped and simplified” curvate style on Nazca pottery may result, at 
least in part, from limitations of the ceramic medium, e.g., few possible colors, justa- 
position of wet pigments. Unraveling of the tangled relationships of Paracas and Nazca 
will come eventually from the multitude of unopened mummy bundles in the National 
Museum at Lima, from Kroeber’s new report on Nazca ceramics, and from the yield 
of textiles and pottery excavated by Strong in 1952. 

Bellinger’s reliance on logic for the filiation of stem stitch, knit-stem stitch, and three 
buttonhole stitches perhaps leans unconsciously on our own motor habits in embroidery. 
A needed bit of information, omitted from her interesting discussion of procedures, is 
the method of fastening starts and finishes of stem stitch lines. Also, in successive rows 
of one color, was each line ended and the next started afresh from the presumed left? 

These questions and comments concern problems for the Peruvian and textile 
specialists, which in no way detract from the general interest of this admirable book. 

A. H. Gayton, University of California 


Proto-Lima: A Middle Period Culture of Peru. A. L. KrorBer. Appendix: ‘“Proto- 
Lima Cloths from Maranga,” by Dwicur T. Wattace. (Fieldiana: Anthropology 
44, 1.) Chicago: Chicago Natural History Museum, 1954. 157 pp., 93 figs. and plates, 
8 tables. $4.00. 


This volume brings Kroeber to the last lap in reporting his 1925 Marshall Field 
Archaeological Expedition to Peru. Here he deals with the earlier (Proto-Lima) of the 
two cultures found in the Lima and the Chillén valleys, investigated especially at the 
site later called ““Maranga” by Jijén y Caamafio (1949). The numerous Late or Sub- 
chancay period mummies and associated artifacts are left for another report. Proto- 
Lima Architecture, burial patterns, pottery, and other artifacts are described in suffi- 
cient detail to be used by Peruvian specialists for comparative analyses without any 
difficulty. Specimens are shown in clear black-and-white drawings and a few good half- 
tones. Wallace’s appendix on the textiles is a thorough, competent job presented in the 
format and terminology now used by scholars of Peruvian textiles. 

Kroeber’s conclusions are divided into two sections, “Comparisons” and ‘Synthesis 
and Interpretation.” The first is an intense discussion of the differences between Uhle’s 
viewpoints and Jijén y Caamajfio’s conclusions published in his monograph Maranga 
(1949), and those of Kroeber and other Peruvianists such as Bennett and Willey, who 
discussed the Proto-Lima period in great detail in separate book reviews of Maranga. 
With the increased interest in the archeology of the Chill6n and Rimac valleys through 
Louis Stumer’s recent excavations, Kroeber’s report could not have appeared at a 
better time. The second part of his conclusions, which concern Tiahuanacoid relations, 
the wide radiations of particular animal design motifs, and the relationships of Proto- 
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Lima as a culture and as an art style in the “pan-Peruvian scheme,” will be of interest 
to the specialist in Peruvian prehistory. 
CrirrrorD Evans, U. S. National Museum 


Down to Earth: A Practical Guide to Archaeology. Rosin PLace. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1955. xvi, 173 pp., 88 illus. $7.50, 


The British people seem to show great interest in their prehistory, judging by the 
steady flow of popular works on archeology from their publishers. The present work, 
based on a series of lectures given at the City Literary Institute of London, is divided 
into three parts: (1) the use of finds to reconstruct everyday life, (2) archeological 
excavation, and (3) dating Britain’s past. Each of these three parts is further subdi- 
vided into chapters dealing with the Old Stone Age, Mesolithic, Neolithic, Bronze 
Age, and Early Iron Age. Besides this, the author tells how prehistoric sites are dis- 
covered, how an archeological expedition is organized, and explains the methods used 
to excavate different kinds of sites. 

This well-written book makes entertaining reading, as do so many other recent 
popular books on British archeology. The author, a graduate of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, with honors in archeology and anthropology, has assisted in archeological 
work in various parts of England. She has worked in the Horniman Museum in London, 
an institution devoted to biology and anthropology, and has been what we would call 
a docent, interpreting to the public, and particularly to children, the collections in the 
museum. With this experience, she is able to present her subject simply, interestingly, 
and authoritatively. 

The book is unusually well illustrated with photographs and diagrams from various 
publications. On the fly leaf and inside the cover is a diagram comparing the prehistoric 
periods of Britain with contemporary events in other parts of the world. This diagram 
lacks the Paleolithic and Mesolithic correlation which, if it had been included, would 
have been useful. The book has an index. 

If more of our talented archeologists would present our science in a popular vein to 
the public, perhaps our people would have more respect for our archeological heritage. 

Haro.p S. Cotton, Museum of Northern Arizona 


Qataban and Sheba: Exploring the Ancient Kingdoms on the Biblical Spice Routes of 
Arabia. WENDELL Putturps. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1955. xii, 
362 pp., 3 maps, 83 illus. $5.00. 
Digging beyond the Tigris. LINDA Bratpwoop. New York: Henry Schuman, 1953. xii, 
297 pp., 50 illus. $5.00. 


The first of these two books about postwar expeditions to the Near East is a popular 
account of the Wendell Phillips expeditions to southern Arabia in 1950, 1951, and 1952 
The book is written largely in the style of an adventure story with the climax being the 
abrupt departure of the staff from Yemen. In the background of this story the author 
gives a preliminary outline of archeological work undertaken at Timna (Aden Protector- 
ate, 1950, 1951) and Marib (Yemen, 1951), in Sinai (1950) and Dhofar Province of 
Oman (1952). Most important of these was Timna, where excavation of the site of 
Hajar bin Humeid (nine miles south of Timna), under the direction of William Albright, 
provided the first stratified sequence of archeological material for this region, ranging 
in date from Medieval Islamic (Level A) to about 1000 B.c. (Level J). The lowest levels, 
resting on virgin soil, were characterized by the presence of red-burnished and painted- 
buff pottery, similar in type to that of Iron Ages I and II of Palestine. These finds, 
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coupled with the inscriptions collected by Albert Jamme, allowed a complete revision 
of south Arabian chronology by Albright which is included in the text (p. 241). Three 
illustrations are devoted to photographs of inscriptions, with their translations, and 
one to a chart of south Arabian letters by Jamme. Of the 79 other illustrations, 30 in- 
clude archeological material from Timna and other sites, two are ground plans of 
Timna itself, and one is a ground plan of the Khor Rory site in Oman. The final publi- 
cation of these data, combined with the results of Miss Caton-Thompson’s work in 
the Hadrumaut, and the current Danish Bahrain Island Expedition, should go far in 
establishing the fundamental outlines of south Arabian archeology. 

The second book, by Linda Braidwood, provides an excellent popular introduction 
to field work in the Near East, illustrating at the same time an anthropological approach 
to archeology, which aims at the reconstruction of man’s past in its total complexity 
by means of specific field work directed to the solution of a specific problem. The 
admirable success of this technique has been demonstrated by the Oriental Institute’s 
Jarmo Project, which has attempted to illuminate the transistion from Paleolithic 
hunter to Neolithic farmer in northern Iraq. The book carries the reader through one 
season of this project, beginning with the initial planning and outlining the numerous 
difficulties arising in the execution of this plan. In so doing, Braidwood has empha- 
sized indirectly the day-to-day perseverance, co-operation, and ingenuity which go into 
the making of scientific progress. She also provides an open window on the informal 
lives of the people of Iraq and their relations with Westerners. For those who have 
never been in the Near East it is a first-rate, first-hand account. For old hands and 
archeologists in general the story will conjure up memories and invite comparisons with 
their own experiences as well as provide an interesting backdrop to the now famous 
Jarmo excavations which were concluded this year. 

RosBert H. Dyson, University of Pennsylvania 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Distribution of the Human Blood Groups. A. E. Mourant. Springfield, Ill: Charles 

C Thomas, 1954. xiii, 438 pp., 9 maps, 40 tables. $8.75. 

The distribution of gene frequencies is better known for man than for any other 
organism, so that both anthropologists and biologists owe to a small band of dedicated 
serologists a still poorly expressed debt of gratitude. The cumulative record of progress 
in this field was first published by W. C. Boyd in 1939 in “Blood Groups,” which sum- 
marized the then known data for the ABO and MN groups from regionally far-flung 
and linguistically varied records. This compilation served as a basic research tool for the 
next fifteen years and will continue to contribute importantly in the future. 

In the present volume, A. E. Mourant, Director of the Medical Research Council 
Blood Group Reference Laboratory of the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
London, and one of the world’s best qualified and most active serologists, with the 
blessing of Boyd, has attempted to document and interpret the new serological data 
which have piled up in the period 1939-54. 

Let this review record that Mourant has succeeded brilliantly in attaining both 
goals. As is frequent with British scientists, his work is a model of clarity in spite of the 
inherent complexity of his subject and the vast amount of data treated. The Herculean 
nature of his task is only partially measured by the fact that, since Boyd’s volume, the 
number of major blood groups to be recorded has increased from two to nine; that even 
those formerly known have increased in complexity; and that the author has recalcu- 
lated all gene frequencies save where originally done by the maximum likelihood 
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method. The data are presented in forty extensive tables based upon 1,716 references, 
and over-all results are given in nine distributional maps. The general plan of the text 
consists of five chapters devoted to a simple but thoroughly modern discussion of the 
various blood groups from a genetical standpoint; a further chapter on other genetical 
characters of potential anthropological value; six dealing in detail by regions with the 
distribution of blood groups (including a full discussion of the implications of the 
interesting distribution of the sickle-cell trait in Africa, India, and elsewhere) ; and, last 
seven chapters on special topics. The final chapters deal with peripheral but nonetheless 
important topics. In the brief “Migrant and Hybrid Populations” the author points 
out how barring accidents of sampling, blood group frequencies tend to remain stable, 
and how in recent hybrid populations they may yield some estimate of the relative 
contributions of the parental groups. There follows a useful, critical account of blood 
group identification from bone and tissue specimens. The next chapter gives a welcome 
summary of the complex literature on the blood groups of animals, including the other 
primates, and their relation to those of man. Mourant then follows with “An Attempt 
at a Synthesis” which deserves further discussion below. Instructions on the collection, 
preservation, and transport of samples for blood grouping are written with the special- 
ist’s enthusiasm, and their complexity may tend to inhibit anthropologists from field 
collaboration. (The reviewer has recently successfully shipped by air 40 lots of samples 
from the Australian tropics to Simmons and Graydon in Melbourne and, from hard 
necessity, has learned that it can be done more simply). The concluding chapter 19 is a 
lucid and most useful account of efficient methods of gene frequency calculations. The 
final section is a stop-press account of some recent discoveries. As fits an important 
contribution to future research, Mourant’s volume is capped by three specialized 
indices: a geographical index to the bibliography, a zodlogical index to the bibliography, 
and a general index to the text. 

Since compilers are sometimes deficient both in perspective and in interpretive 
balance, it is pleasing to report that Mourant reaches his highest level on these im- 
portant planes. The New Systematics has permeated his thinking; and, if his views 
occasionally allow differences of opinion, it is primarily owing to a current, healthy 
state of flux in population genetics. In his synthesis he gives ample weight to the various 
evolutionary forces and specifically accepts the operation of both selection and genetic 
drift upon the frequencies of serological genes in human populations. His views can best 
be summarized in his own words (pp. 188-89): 


In the study of human genetics we cannot avoid considering this recent and present-day dynamic 
aspect of the genes; but even if we consider them solely as indicators of ancient origin and of con- 
sanguinity, every gene, however labile, and every genetic system, are of evidential value. Some, 
like those determining the congenital blood diseases, and perhaps the ABO blood groups, may be 
subject to more or less rapid selection in relation to the external environment; others, like those of 
the Rh and MNSs systems, may be subject to changes peculiar to the individual systems and de- 
pending on heterosis; but for no system is the rate of change rapid enough to deprive it of all 
value as a clue to ancestry. Even where evolution is changing the frequency of a gene, the fact of 
its presence or absence in a population will long outlast its precise frequency in scientific usefulness. 


The statement is both more scientifically sophisticated and yet more cautious with 
regard to measures for testing relationship than physical anthropologists (who have 
been content to operate on the simple but—at the subspecies level—untested belief 
that “likeness means relationship’) have been able to formulate in nearly a century of 
evolutionary research. In his own synthesis, Mourant has wisely limited his efforts to 
regional groups of populations which both may be presumed to be related in a recent 
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time sense and also do show broad similarities in gene frequencies at the more stable 


serological loci. He is content to let the integration among these broad units, which 


represent a more ancient layer of population differentiation, await an increase in our 
detailed comprehension of the volutionary processes involved. 

Reviewers traditionally received the transient gift of being allowed to be both 
dreamers and perfectionists. In this vein it might be maintained that the author, had 
he chosen, could gracefully have gone farther than he did, by insisting that the next 
few decades of research in genetical anthropology be dedicated to a study of the 
processes of evolution themselves, and that problems of relationship and taxonomy be 
placed in a suspense account until the criteria for deciding them have been developed. 
As a corollary, he might have emphasized that, since modern serological testing is so 
complex and time consuming and because only a handful of men in the world have sup- 
plies of the rarer sera and are competent to use them, surveys should represent a per- 
manent contribution to the study of human evolution. This requires a drastic improve- 
ment in field sampling procedures to allow the present or future identification of the 
genetic isolates to which each individual on the protocols belongs. A tribal designation 
may be adequate if the tribal population numbers no more than several hundreds, but 
in other cases tribes may be comprised of many isolates, as in Africa where tribes may 
total hundreds of thousands of individuals. Serologists must become equally con- 
cerned with the design of sampling methods which take full account of the factors that 
structure populations. 

The isogenic maps giving world distributions are well done in broad perspective, 
but are probably not sufficiently detailed for use in evolutionary research outside of 
Europe. For Australia, which the reviewer knows best, Mourant has retained unaltered 
the frequency distributions published by Boyd in 1939 and based on then inadequate 
data, despite the fact that increasing materials have altered the pattern considerably 
and at least three revised maps have been published since that time. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that Mourant, after a breathing spell from his already 
vast labors, will publish as a supplement to his present work a compilation of the 
considerable body of ABO data which has appeared since 1939 but has not been included. 
While the older blood groups are naturally of less interest to serologists, they remain as 
important as the newer groups for research in the detailed operation of evolutionary 
forces. 

Mourant has provided modern students of evolution with an important and finely 
polished research tool. He has given to physical anthropologists the materials and 
perspectives needed for a genetical approach to human populations. Teachers of human 
evolution will be judged in the future as to whether or not they have profited from his 
work. For social scientists generally, Mourant has given a beautiful example of the 
scientific method in terms of the discovery of basic units, the development of methodol- 
ogies, and the use of modern perspectives in analysis—all of which may suggest pro- 
jections into the less orderly universe of the behavioral fields. This book is basic for all 
anthropologists save those few who may resist the idea that man is a mammal. 

JosEePH B. BirpsEtL, University of California at Los Angeles 


Pomp and Pestilence: Infectious Disease, Its Origins and Conquest. RONALD Hare. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 224 pp. $5.75. 


In his first chapter the author, professor of bacteriology at the University of London, 
discusses the biological nature of infectious disease. He then expounds his quite plausible 
hypothesis that infectious diseases got really under way only after the Neolithic Revo- 
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lution, accompanied by food growing (instead of gathering), greater population density, 
and larger agglomerations. Further chapters give histories of some major epidemic 
diseases (smallpox, plague, typhus, cholera, and dysentery), of the discovery of the 
causative organisms of infectious diseases, of public health measures, and individual 
treatment. A great number of interesting facts are intelligently gathered in this small 
book, which is pleasantly and soberly written. 

I suppose I could stop here. Unfortunately a few additional comments seem in order. 
I can not see why popular books, particularly those written by scientists, should so often 
ignore scholarly progress of the last fifty years and teem with old legends such as the 
abolition of serfdom through the black death, the crowdedness of medieval cities, or 
the absence of bathing therein; why instead of Pompey we should read Ptolemy, and, 
instead of Frederick William II, Frederick II. 

It is also somewhat inconsistent to assert, on very poor evidence (p. 45), that 
malaria was probably the only infection brought from Asia into America by the original 
Mongoloid settlers and (p. 71) to credit Columbus with the introduction of syphilis 
into Europe, while omitting altogether the very real evidence for precolumbian tubercu- 
losis. In similar vein we read (p. 69) that typhus is unusual in time of peace, although 
we find reported quite a few of the numerous Irish peacetime epidemics of typhus 
(p. 96). The general tenor of the book is thus more commendable than some of its 
detailed documentation, taken mostly from secondary sources. 

Erwin H. ACKERKNECHT, University of Wisconsin 


Indian Health in Arizona: A Study of Health Conditions among Central and Southern 
Arizona Indians. BERTRAM S. Kraus, with the collaboration of BonNIE M. JonEs. 
(Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnic Research.) Tucson: University of 
Arizona Press, 1954. ix, 164 pp., illus. $2.50. 


This excellent survey of the state of health of contemporary Arizona Indian popu- 
lations will be most immediately useful to administrators in the United States Public 
Health Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The research reported in this mono- 
graph was addressed to pressing practical problems facing the Indian service. How 
many Indians require medical service? How do Indians utilize present health service? 
What are the most pressing health needs? How are minimum requirements to be met 
with concrete, practical planning? The first three questions are handled comprehen- 
sively and satisfactorily by this report. The fourth gets tentative and somewhat super- 
ficial treatment. The major purpose of the research was not, however, to provide plans 
for the Indian service, but to gather data for eventual planning by the service. 

The report opens with a summary of current administration of Indian health needs 
which concludes with an all too brief statement of the official interpretation of the 
personnel problem in the Indian medical services. This problem is indirectly discussed 
in the second chapter by William S. King: “Cross Cultural Factors in Health Adminis- 
tration.” His discussion of aboriginal medical practices and their influence upon Indian 
attitudes toward modern scientific medicine is brief and superficial. An analysis of 
cultural differences between Indian patient and medical practitioner, though ancillary 
to the purposes of the monograph, would have been of considerable value. Since Saun- 
ders’ report on Spanish-Americans of the Southwest handled this problem so well, a 
thorough examination of Apache, Pima, and Papago medical attitudes would have 
enriched our knowledge of medicine and culture. 

The demographic survey of southern Arizona Indians and the analysis of the 
Indian patient population is comprehensive though a bit disorganized. The statistics 
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of disease and morbidity are treated conservatively, and adequate precautions in in- 
terpretation are provided for the reader. One of the most interesting sections is the 
report on the use of the Wetzel grid to chart the growth and development of 1,291 
Apache, Papago, Pima, and Tucson white children. The results seem to support Kraus’s 
hypothesis, based on the Pima and Papago differences from Apache and white, that 
hereditary factors lie behind the growth patterns, body builds, and resistance or suscep- 
tibility to disease of the several tested populations. 

This monograph may be judged as a contribution of importance to the data on 
health, disease, and cultural differences. To this reviewer the main deficiency was the 
absence of an index. In a report that sports so many charts, tables, and statistical 
summaries, an analytical table of contents does not supplant a comprehensive index. 

JoHN BuETTNER-JANuSCH, University of Utah 


Contributions to the Anthropology of the Caucasus. HENRY FIELD. (Papers of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 48, 1.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: 1953. x, 154 pp., 24 figs., 235 tables, 9 graphs, 1 map. $6.50. 


Impressive because of a much-quoted bibliography of almost 370 titles, this work 
is most useful to the eclectic specialist. Original contributions are the author’s measure- 
ments of 106 male and 50 female North Osete youths, of 51 Yezidi men, and of 40 
crania taken during a fortnight’s trip from Iran through the Caucasus in 1934. As 
background the author presents lengthy notes on the Caucasus as a whole, with special 
stress on these and other groups of the North Caucasus and on Caucasian Jews. The 
opening chapter on geography and ethnic distribution elaborates the extreme diversity 
in climate, flora, and people: Caucasian-speaking Cherkess, Chechens, and Georgians 
versus Iranian-speaking Tats, Talyshes, and Osetes (Iron), now interpenetrated by 
Turko-mongoloid-speakers, Russians, and Armenians. The valuable chapter on physi- 
cal anthropology is aided by lengthy tables of Field’s data, worked up by Carl Seltzer, 
and by pictorially excellent photographs of living and skulls by Richard Martin. But 
why show only female Osetes? 

Ethnographic history, centered on the Alan-Osete succession, includes interesting 
nineteenth-century accounts of Osete daily life and a chronologically systematized 
mass of paraphrases of all the non-English sources covering the ethnic, archeological, 
linguistic, and biological history of this Iranian-speaking group. Here the author does 
not often avoid repetitive opinions, choose between contradictory hypotheses, or elimi- 
nate incredible speculations such as Zaborowski’s statement that certain ancient 
Caucasian groups were composed of exclusively dolichocephalic males and brachy- 
cephalic females maintained by exogamy. This is honestly stated and well-indexed. 
The reader must overcome his desire to find out what the author actually thinks and 
must select his own story. 

The translations of Russian and other authorities are extremely useful, even though 
the uncritical approach leads to some puzzles. For example, how do the intermediate 
rocks between Ordzhonikidze and Dusheti make the plummet deviate 38 degrees? 
Iron ore? How can the uninitiated reader be sure that the Koban culture is not a direct 
continuation of the Kuban culture, unless the archeological periods are specified? If 
the group of 106 male Osetes is divided two alternative ways into Digors versus Irons, 
and Mountains versus Plains, how can the author compare one with the other three? 
The reviewer can find no atlas adequate for the text; something more topographical 
than the useful tribal-name map is needed, 

J. Lawrence ANGEL, The Jefferson Medical College 
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LINGUISTICS 


Language and Society. JoseEPH Bram. (Doubleday Short Studies in Sociology.) Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955. viii, 66 pp. $0.95. 


In brief compass, this gracefully and lucidly written book provides an excellent 
introduction to the study of the widely ramified relationships between language and 
the social life of man. It will be of interest to anthropologists both because the author 
is a fellow professional with a broadly anthropological approach and also because its 
subject matter is a traditional anthropological concern. 

Defining language as “a structured system of arbitrary vocal symbols by means of 
which members of a social group interact” (p. 2), Bram first elaborates upon this defini- 
tion, then goes on to discuss the role of language in the lives of individuals, groups, and 
nations. Modern man, Bram says, often acts at some remove from the immediacy of 
physical events and face-to-face conversation; instead, he both manipulates and is 
manipulated by verbal symbols. Thus, it behooves us as social scientists to understand 
the operation of the complex and powerful device we call language. 

One wishes that the author would have made the usual distinction between la 
parole and la langue. At times it is not clear whether in a given instance he is concerned 
with verbal behavior qua behavior (speech) or with the abstracted structure (language). 
If Bram occasionally strains to relate language to some of the hoary sociological topics 
—marriage, the family, religion—we may readily forgive him this in an introductory 
treatment of a field that to date has been largely unexplored. 

JoserH B. CASAGRANDE, Social Science Research Council 


PSYCHOETHNOGRAPHY 


Culture and Mental Disorders: A Comparative Study of the Hutterites and Other Popula- 
tions. JosEPH W. EATON and RoBeErt J. WEIL. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. 
254 pp. $4.00. 


A well-balanced multidisciplinary research team, headed by sociologist Eaton and 
psychiatrist Weil, investigated exhaustively the menta] disorders and defects occuring 
among the Hutterites, an Anabaptist sect of some 8,000 persons living in closely knit 
units in the north central United States and south central Canada. It was proposed 
to ascertain the total incidence of disorders of this type as well as the incidence of the 
various types of disturbances, to compare them with similar figures for other popula- 
tions, and to interpret the findings in terms of Hutterite society and culture. One gains 
the impression that the research team expected to find a relatively low incidence of 
mental disorders in this cohesive and protective society. This expectation—if it was an 
expectation—was not confirmed by a comparison with figures from ten other popula- 
tions, although it was found that “acting out” types of disorders were relatively rare in 
Hutterite society. One infers that conformity and the inhibition of aggressive acting 
out are paid for in Hutterite society by more intrapsychic turmoil and especially 
depression. 

The weakest part of the book is the opening chapter, “The Cultural Approach to 
Psychiatry,” which is fairly superficial and even cites several fairly important and 


easily accessible papers second hand. The high points are chapters IV and V, which 
compare Huttertite figures to figures from ten other exhaustively surveyed popula- 
tions, and which show not only a real mastery of the statistical method but also an 
ability to make statistics speak the language of social science. Equally valuable is 


’ 


chapter XI, “Hutterite ‘Psychiatry’,” which describes vividly and compendiously 
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Hutterite attitudes toward mental illness and the mentally ill. The authors note the 
striking fact that this religiously oriented society may excommunicate a person and yet 
not reject him as a human being. Chapter XII stresses the psychiatric significance of 
the Hutterite way of controlling the rate and form of their own acculturation. The 
“Conclusions” are somewhat vague, although this section does offer a plausible forecast 
of the trend of mental disorders in Hutterite society. The “Appendix”—containing a 
discussion of investigative methods—is exemplary in clarity. 

Eaton and Weil have written a factually sound book, fully adequate in its presen- 
tation of the salient features of Hutterite society and of the mental derangements 
found in that group. Thus, it is a very valuable contribution to social psychiatry—and 
yet, at the same time, a disappointing one. Such excellent material should have been 
analyzed in terms of the full range and depth of sociological and psychiatric theory 
Thus, despite Merton’s analysis of types of anomie, the authors apparently do not 
really see—and certainly do not express in theoretical form—the fact that the seem- 
ingly well ordered Hutterite society maintains its “social health” by sick “means”; 
that—to take one example—it overcomplicates life in its obsessive quest for simplicity. 
Likewise, it is predictable that advocates of the organic causation of mental disorders 
will cite the correspondence between the incidence of such derangements in the “secure” 
Hutterite society and in other populations as telling evidence in support of their thesis. 
Yet it is more plausible to argue that mental disorders represent the “overhead”’ of life 
in society and that the similar incidence of mental disorders found in ten different 
populations represents the “maximum overhead”’ which functioning societies can toler- 
ate without becoming historically bankrupt. Such basic problems and issues are not 
dealt with anywhere in this work. 

This book is an indispensable factual addition to the library of the student of social 
psychiatry and social pathology, since it will stimulate him to come to grips with the 
many basic problems implicit in the facts presented. The authors are to be commended 
for having written a book good enough to cause the reader to be exasperated because it 
is not even better. No really inadequate book can elicit such a reaction. 

GEoRGE DEVEREUX, Devon, Pennsylvania 


Social Science in Medicine. LEo W. Stumons and Harotp G. Wotrr. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1954. 254 pp. $3.50. 


This book by an outstanding professor of sociology and anthropology of Yale 
University and an eminent professor of medicine and neurology of Cornell University 
Medical College is the best work in psychosocial medicine since James L. Halliday’s 
book by that title. 

It is an outgrowth of an exploratory project sponsored by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion in 1952 at the New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center. The project sought 
to promote medical-social science collaboration. The areas examined were the physician- 
patient relationship; interpersonal relationships of nursing consultation; and a case- 
study of fifty families making extensive use of medical services of the Hospital and its 
clinics. While reports of these special studies are in preparation, the present volume 
explores conceptually “the major areas of interest shared by medicine and social sci- 
ence.” 

After preliminary chapters on these scientific interrelationships, two chapters are 
devoted to (a) the social science concepts of interaction between the individual and his 
society and culture, and (5) the stress-inducing factors of the sociocultural system. 
Links between stress and disease are sought in specific bodily reaction patterns in 
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which certain organ systems, their particular psychosomatic ailments, and kinds of 
stress are interrelated. 

Of importance are the five tentative formulations relating to psychological and 
social dynamics (pp. 196-97): 

1. Socially derived stresses that evoke inept protective reaction patterns on the part of the 
patient not infrequently result in disease and its complications. 

2. A patient’s previously conditioned and stress-laden social situation, which has become 
linked with his inept reaction patterns, has a special power to exacerbate his illness and retard 
treatment. 

3. There may arise, also, within the hospital situation what may be called general stress- 
evoking elements, which further complicate illness and retard recovery for the patient, especially 
when these elements become related to, or generalized from, his previously established stress- 
reaction patterns. 

4. Any knowledge of either the special and long-established, or recent and generalized stress- 
evolving situations in the life of the patient, which become linked to his inept reaction patterns, 
provides the therapist with additional leverage for control of the patient’s responses and the course 
of the disease. 

5. A lack of knowledge of the special or general stress-evoking situations in the life of the 
patient leaves the therapist liable to the danger of inadvertently introducing or tolerating within 
the treatment situation the very stress-charged elements that activate the harmful protective 
reaction patterns and exacerbate the illness, or sometimes push the patient further into invalidism 


These formulations are most important as general hypotheses for further testing- 
For those of us working in the field of social psychiatry who are aware—to reverse 
Sapir—of the contribution of anthropology to an understanding of personality in so- 
ciety, more must be known of effects of particular cultural settings on biological and 
psychological processes. Patients not only have organ reaction-formations, but the 
cultures in which they have participated have left larger psychodynamic tracings. The 
tracings are not limited to specific organ-systems alone, though these, no doubt, share 
in the effects. But characteristic personality balances as totalities emanate from par- 
ticular cultural and class-status settings. It is doubtful that the organ-system can be 
treated alone, as the authors here eloquently testify. Specific effects of cultural and 
socioeconomic factors must be measured in samples of population by adequate field 
work and psychodiagnostic techniques. To do so requires knowing specific cultural 
baselines, specific stresses within these settings, and specific personality problems 
which result, in proper samples, from culturally determined psychopathology. 

Marvin K. Opter, Cornell University Medical College 


A Study of Abortion in Primitive Societies. GEORGE DEVEREUX. New York: The Julian 
Press, Inc., 1955. x, 394 pp. $6.50. 


This book is essentially an essay in clinical psychology—an experiment in applying 
psychoanalytic concepts in a cross-cultural study of a particular human activity, abor- 
tion. The purpose is to demonstrate “that a comparative study of primarily cultural 
data pertaining strictly to abortion in a large number of representative primitive 
societies yields conclusions duplicating those which may be reached by the intensive 
study, in context and depth, of abortion in a single society,”’ namely, the middle-class 
Vienna studied by Freud. Unfortunately, I do not feel sufficiently sophisticated in 
psychoanalytic theory to judge the author’s success in this aspect of his undertaking. 

The first section of the book consists of a straightforward survey of the circum- 
stances, methods, and apparent motivations of abortion in some 400 cultures, including 
historical cultures such as the Graeco-Roman. Here a wealth of information is sys- 
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tematically and conveniently reviewed. Then, in a second and longer section of the 
book entitled “Culture and the Unconscious,” the material is analyzed in terms of 
psychoanalytic theory. The third section, comprising about half of the book, covers 
source material—direct quotations and summaries from the Yale University Human 
Relations Area Files and from a variety of other primary and secondary sources on 
some 300 “primitive ethnic groups.” 

The book thus includes a valuable compendium of material on abortion from an 
extensive variety of non-European cultures, as well as a thought-provoking interpreta- 
tion of this material in psychoanalytic terms. Because of my particular bias, I was 
sensitive to the absence of ecological interpretation of the data in terms of the demo- 
graphic and economic realities of tribal circumstances. But the information is here, for 
each reader to interpret in terms of his own interests and theories. 

Marston Bates, University of Michigan 


OTHER 


Die Halbinsel Yucatén. FRANz TERMER. (Erginzungsheft Nr. 253 zu Petermann’s 
Geographischen Mitteilungen.) Gotha: VEB Geographisch-Kartographische 
Anstalt, 1954. viii, 72 pp., 26 plates, 3 maps. 


This small handbook on the human geography of Yucatan is an excellent specimen 
of the type. Its pictures of the environment, economy, and transportation of the penin- 
sula are informed with a sophisticated understanding of cultural implications. Anthro- 
pologists will be interested especially in the sections on population, plant and animal 
life, and the pre-Hispanic economy. There is, for instance, much of interest in Termer’s 
discussion of manioc in Yucatén (pp. 28-31). Students of acculturation will prick up 
their ears at the brief mention of unsuccessful German attempts at colonization (pp. 
66-67). A special chapter, accompanied by a settlement map, presents hitherto unpub- 
lished data on Quintana Roo. 

Granted that much information had to be compressed into little space, coverage of 
topics seems singularly complete. Yet one is often tempted by the very excellence of 
presentation to ask for more. Could the discussion of population distribution, for 
instance, not have included some treatment of major settlement types? Despite limita- 
tions of space, however, the study seems so useful that one hopes that author and 
publisher will consider future publication of similar handbooks on the remaining 
regions of Middle America. 


Eric R. Wotr, University of Illinois 


The Metropolis in Modern Life. RopERT Moore FIisuHer (ed.) (Columbia University 
Bicentennial Conference Series.) Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co. Inc., 
1955. xiii, 401 pp. $6.00. 


The intelligent layman and to some extent the professional interested in the modern 
metropolis in the Western world will find much of interest and stimulation in this 
condensed report of the first Columbia University Bicentennial Conference. For the 
most part the discussions are problem-oriented and will be of more interest to persons 
concerned with urban planning than to students of society. 

Part One, “The Dynamic Role of the City in Social Development,” is of greatest 
interest to the anthropologist. Parts Two to Seven cover the relationships of the 
metropolis to political institutions, economic problems, property and land law, science 
and technology, the professions, and “the spiritual life of man.” A final part deals with 
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“The Search for the Ideal City.” Each part has an introduction, one or two major 
papers, and a series of commentaries. The section on law was the most interesting and 
novel to this reviewer. 

In Part One, Stuart Piggott’s article on “The Role of the City in Ancient Civiliza- 
tions” is most disappointing. His discussion is limited to Western Asia and Europe 
and explains most of the history of cities in terms of conflicts with pastoral nomads. 
The article is antiquated both in its data and in the author’s conception of historical 
method. In “Urban Communities and the Social Evolution of Nations” Louis Chevalier 
presents data from French cities which call in question many popular complaints about 
the city’s influence on its inhabitants and, as well, some of the favorite dicta of urban 
sociologists. His conclusions give support to the importance of historical and compara- 
tive studies. Albert J. Reiss, Jr., in “An Analysis of Urban Development,” shows that 
most of the traits assumed to be unique to the city also occur in other types of com- 
munities. He suggests that the major difference between cities and other community 
types may be in differing frequencies of certain interaction patterns. The anthropologist 
interested in comparative urbanism will find this article the most useful, but he will 
find provocative suggestions scattered throughout the volume. 

Rap L. Beats, University of California at Los Angeles 


Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang. ALBERT K. ConHEn. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1955. 202 pp. $3.50. 


In this book Cohen attempts to refocus the thinking and research on delinquency 
His central theme, from which he never deviates, is that delinquency can best be under- 
stood in terms of subcultures traditional in cities. Most, but not all, delinquency is 
gangs of boys doing things together—sitting on curbs, standing on the corner, going to 
movies, playing ball, smashing windows, and “goin robbin.” The characteristic pattern 
of delinquent gang behavior is a collective reaction to problems or dissatisfaction 
experienced by boys forced to adjust to a culture dominated by middle-class norms. 
Young males from the working class are faced with two alternatives. The college boy 
pattern, followed by a minority, stresses individual mobility, while the corner boy 
pattern stresses conformance to the group. The gang or delinquent subculture provides 
criteria of status which working-class boys can meet. Because of the frustrations grow- 
ing out of failure to move into the middle-class world, the hallmark of the delinquent 
subculture is the explicit and wholesale repudiation of middle-class standards and the 
adoption of their very antithesis. This type of behavior gives respectability and status 
in the eyes of fellow delinquents. 

Cohen attempts to explain why the delinquent subculture exists rather than why 
particular individuals belong to it. It was formed because a common core existed in the 
status discontent of the male working-class sector. Once developed, it attracted other 
individuals as a solution to different problems. He suggests that a numerically less 
frequent middle-class delinquent subculture, although developing as a solution to dif- 
ferent problems, may be functionally similar. 

The book ends with three suggestions for future research: (1) study an adequate 
sample of delinquents from all groups, not just known delinquents who are recognized 
as being concentrated at one social level because of certain aspects of law enforcement; 
(2) study delinquent behavior patterns, not just correlates of delinquent behavior such 
as personality; (3) study the delinquent subculture as an organized group in action. 
To these the reviewer would like to add a fourth: compare juvenile gang behavior with 
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that of other peer groups in our own society and with that of age group associations in 
other cultures. 


Witrrip C. Battey, The University of Texas 


Cells and Societies. J. T. BONNER. Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1955. 234 pp. 
illus. $4.50. 


The only thing this nonbiologist reader can find to criticize in this work is the title, 
which may mislead some into thinking the book is one on the relation of the biological 
to the social sciences. Actually the book is an introduction to biology for the layman, 
organized around the notion that all life involves a community of interrelated parts. 
The first chapter, entitled “The Sameness of Living Things,” sets the theme of nour- 
ishment, reproduction, and co-ordination as the basic characteristics of life. The suc- 
ceeding chapters run through a fascinating range of examples, beginning with animal 
communities conceived as biotic units: the howling monkeys of Barro Colorado island, 
the fur seals of the Pribilofs, the red deer of the Scottish Highlands, and our own 
familiar beaver. We then go on to the social insects (army ants and termites), then to 
the still closer communities of the colonia] hydroids and volvox, then to the community 
of mitochondria and other parts which constitutes a single cell. Feeding, reproduction, 
and co-ordination in plants are then discussed, followed by several chapters on the 
corresponding but more elaborate processes in animals: feeding, digestion, breathing, 
circulation, excretion, development and reproduction, and again co-ordination. A final 
very brief chapter on human societies makes a casual nod toward the peculiarities of 
man and his universe but makes no attempt to analyze the real differences between 
nonhuman and human systems. 

The style is charming, the book is eminently readable, and the illustrations, both 
verbal and pictorial, are profuse and delightful. If the author never ventures far below 
the level of description, and if some of the very real theoretical difficulties of, say, 
mutation and evolutionary theory, the relations of homeostasis to growth, and the 
problem of equifinality in development either are not mentioned at all or are glossed 
over, one has no right to complain, for to introduce these matters would have made a 
very different kind of book. Those who are new to biology will find an entrancing new 
world opened to them by this book; those who like myself have only a nodding acquain- 
tance with the subject will be delighted by the exposition and stimulated to a new 
realization of the unity of all life; and I venture to guess that even professional biologists 
will not find the work dull. What the last group might find to criticize, of course, a 
nonprofessional cannot even guess. 

K. E. Boutpine, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Stanford, Calif. 


Plant Ecology. (Arid Zone Research, VI.) Paris: UNESCO, 1955. 377 pp., 8 plates, 7 
tables, 10 figures. $7.00. 


Ten noted plant ecologists contributed articles reviewing research in plant ecology 
in various arid regions of the world. Eight reports are in English with short résumés 
in French, two in French with English résumés; each article includes a long bibliogra- 
phy. For example, of the thirty-six pages devoted to “Iran, Israel and Turkey” by 
H. Boyko, thirteen are needed for the 520-title bibliography. W. G. McGinnies lists 
an even 600 titles in the bibliography for his thirty-six page review of research in the 
United States and Canada. McGinnies includes the old classics of R. Pound (1898), 
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F. E. Clements (1897), W. L. Bray (1898), O. F. Cook (1908), and J. E. Weaver (1914), 
as well as a sampling of reports from the 1950’s. 

The titles and authors of the remaining articles in Plant Ecology are: “Afghanistan, 
India and Pakistan,” by F. R. Bharucha; “Latin America,” by A. L. Cabrera; “Au- 
stralia,” by J. Griffiths Davies; “Irak, Jordanie, Liban, Arabie Séoudite, Syrie et 
Yémen,” by P. Delbes; “Egypt, Eritrea, Libya and the Sudan,” by Mohammed Drar, 
“Angola, South-West Africa, Bechuanaland and the Union of South Africa,” by R. A. 
Dyer; “Afrique du Nord-Ouest,” by L. Emberger; “Tropical East Africa (Ethiopia, 
Somaliland, Kenya, Tanganyika),” by R. E. Pichi-Sermolli. Three pages are devoted 
to a subject index, but twelve pages are needed for the index of plant names cited. 

Most of the articles include statements about man’s influence on the plant cover of 
the arid zone, notwithstanding the far greater attention given to climate and soil. 
Man’s influence on plants is usually evaluated as bad and “most authors refer to the 
degradation of arid zone lands and attribute it in the main to human factors, particu- 
larly overgrazing and the removal of forest cover by fire and/or axe” (p. 10 of the 
Introduction). For India we read: ‘“‘The Rajasthan desert is mainly man-made and it 
can be restored if protective measures are undertaken” (p. 25). Griffiths writes that the 
savannah of Queensland “‘is almost certainly a fire-induced state, the result of the an- 
nual light firing of the pastures during the winter and early spring” (p. 129). Drar’s 
report on the Sudan has one of the longest sections documenting man’s effect on the 
vegetation of that area. He writes: “The greater part of the Sudan where luxuriant 
desert scrub, riverine forests and pasture grass predominate are burnt over annu- 
ally ... to clear fields... , for combatting tse-tse fly, malarial mosquitoes, for the 
rejuvenation of pasture grass, and for hunting.’ For Tanganyika “‘it is noteworthy not 
only that all the grasslands are deeply influenced by the periodical (annual or biennial) 
fires, but also that some grasslands simulating climax communities are on the contrary 
produced by the prolonged and periodical action of fire, and owe their conservation to 
fire, which prevents the re-establishment of xerophilous open woodland or of woodland 
better adapted to the climatic conditions” (p. 340). 

In addition to sections reporting man’s effect on the great plant communities, an- 
thropologists will find useful Cabrera’s report on plants suitable for human food in 
Latin America (pp. 97-102). 


Book Reviews 


Omer C. STEWART, University of Colorado 


Flight and Resettlement. H. B. M. Murpny and others. Paris: UNESCO, 1955. 229 pp. 
$3.50. 


The second volume in UNESCO’s series Population and Culture surveys the prob- 
lem of the uprooted refugee populations of Western Europe. Murphy, the senior au- 
thor, presents a brief review of studies on the effects of forced migration upon the 
individual. The book focuses upon the displaced person type of refugee. The contribut- 
ing authors explore the individual in flight, in D. P. camps, in concentration camps; 
the children; the conditions of resettlement; and the types of psychopathology found 
among refugees. The orientation of the individual case studies is psychoanalytical, and 
the emphasis is upon understanding psychodynamics in situations of socio-cultural 
upheaval. 

Resettlement problems are stated in terms of the response of receiving communities 
to the refugee. Gaertner’s study of the New York City response to refugee (European 
D. P.) and nonrefugee (Puerto Rican) immigrants comes closest to a socio-cultural 
orientation. Although she analyzes the responses of the two sets of immigrants in psy- 
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choanalytical language, the basic conclusion is that the behavior shown is the result of 
culture differences between host and refugee. 

Psychopathology among refugees is analyzed by Pfister-Ammende (Switzerland) and 
Murphy (Britain), using mental hospital admission statistics. The data from Switzerland 
seems to confirm the generalization that there is a connection between endogenous 
mental disorder and the decision to emigrate. Murphy believes the “experience of not 
belonging to a surrounding group” is the primary factor in explaining the British sta- 
tistics for refugee hospital admissions for psychoses. The volume is concluded with 
brief papers by Kino and Tyhurst, discussing paranoid reactions and psychosomatic 
disturbances of refugee individuals. 

The book lacks unity and coherence. No well defined problem organizes the various 
contributions, and the excellent beginning for the series made by Culture and Human 
Fertility is not sustained. Yet this current collection of interesting papers, some pre- 
viously published, renders a service to those interested in culture and mental disorders. 

JoHN BUETTNER-JANuSCH, University of Michigan 


Social Forces in the Middle East. SypNEY NETTLETON FIsHER (ed.). Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1955. xvi, 282 pp., 4 maps. $5.00. 


This book, the outcome of a conference sponsored by the Committee on the Near 
and Middle East of the Social Science Research Council, is a courageous attempt to 
evaluate the responses of different Middle Eastern occupational groups to the pressures 
of the contemporary world. In contrast to most books which aim to “explain” the cur- 
rent problems of the Middle East to the Western reader, its contributors share a com- 
mon conviction that these problems stem only partially from external causes, but 
mainly from factors within Middle Eastern society itself. In this they are surely right. 
Every living society develops its own mechanisms of adjustment to changing situations 
and demands. But when the volume of new pressures and challenges exceeds the ca- 
pacity of its existing mechanisms—-still more, when for any reason the old social nexus 
through which these mechanisms operated has been wholly or partially destroyed— 
the problem becomes one of creating new methods and organs to deal with the new 
tasks. This is the situation in nearly all Middle Eastern countries, where the problem 
is further complicated by the injection of various irrational and emotional factors into 
most public approaches to it. 

Granted that it has become impossible for the Western nations to disinterest them- 
selves in this problem, and that they are genuinely concerned with helping solve it, how 
and where can they help? It is increasingly clear (and confirmed by several chapters in 
this volume) that unco-ordinated, fumbling and spasmodic interventions, whether 
political or economic, only aggravate the malady. The first necessity is to find out ex- 
actly what is happening in each segment of society, how it responds to the new de- 
mands, and why. The outstanding quality of this book is that the different contributors 
try to keep this object steadily in view. The chapters on “The Villager” and “The In- 
dustrial Worker,” to take two of the best examples, present balanced surveys which 
bring out the real structural elements in the lives of these two groups, and show how 
they differ from the notions commonly entertained in the West, and sometimes even 
by Western economic agencies. The obstacles to creating new socio-economic mecha- 
nisms that can take the strain of modern industrial technology are more clearly illus- 
trated, though not fully expounded, in the two chapters on industrialists and economic 
planners; an original study on “The Bazaar Merchant” to some extent combines both 
in terms of one functional group. This study, however, and still more those on other 
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groups, has been handicapped by lack of sufficiently wide primary materials and in- 
vestigations. In his introduction, George G. Cameron frankly points out the provi- 
sional nature of much of this dis«ussion: “Each chapter both explicitly and implicitly 
demonstrates with renewed clarity the inadequacy of the present state of our knowl- 
edge concerning the peoples of the Near East.” 

Nor is it only in relation to the social groups surveyed in this volume that more 
thorough and detailed research is needed. More study is needed of the new professions 
such as journalists, lawyers and doctors, as well as the religious leadership, which receives 
very superficial treatment in the short chapter devoted to “The Clergy” and in the 
introductory chapter on “Cultural Factors.” There is an immense amount to be done 
before the nature and dimensions of the problem can be clearly appreciated, whether 
in the West or in the countries themselves; and it is not the least merit of this book that 
it illustrates how and where real contributions can be made. 

But it is not only by careful study that the West can help. If the Middle Eastern 
countries must work out their own solutions, the Western countries alone can relieve 
the psychological tensions which complicate their task. Only one chapter, the conclud- 
ing essay by T. Cuyler Young, is specifically directed toward this question. While it 
says much that is pertinent, it is too brief to go deeply into the problem. A psycho- 
logical tension can be solved only by psychological methods, well conceived and boldly 
applied. It might be a good beginning to make this book required reading for every 
American who goes to the Middle East on any assignment, whether as diplomat, 
teacher, student, industrial expert, business manager or employee, or above all as 
journalist and reporter. 

H. A. R. Gras, Harvard University 


Enemy Way Music: A Study of Social and Esthetic Values as Seen in Navaho Music. 
Davin P. McALtesTER. (Reports of the Rimrock Project, Values Series No. 3. 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, 41, 3.) Cambridge, Mass.: Published by the Museum, 1954. ix, 96 pp., 
75 musical transcriptions, analyses, and examples. $2.65. 


[Since this work combines two divergent areas of anthropology into a single whole, 
two reviews of it have been prepared; one from the interest of cultural values, the other 
from musicology. EDITOR.] 

Ethnomusicologists are fond of pointing out that the first publication in their field 
was Theodore Baker’s Uber die Musik der nordamerikanischen Wilden, which appeared 
in 1882. Under the circumstances it seems strange to speak of a work published in 1954 
as “pioneering,” but this is precisely the case. What McAllester has done, quite sim- 
ply, is to relate music to culture and culture to music in terms of the value system of 
the Navaho; the idea of doing such a thing has occurred to ethnomusicologists with 
surprising infrequency. While it may be fashionable to speak of ethnomusicology as 
one of the wide variety of approaches to culture used by the anthropologist and thus 
simply a part of anthropology, it could seldom be said, as has Kluckhohn in the Fore- 
word to this work, that “ethnography and musicology . . . are separable here only by 
arbitrary and conventional abstraction”’ (p. v). 

Working through the summer of 1950, McAllester used field interviewing techniques 
and also a basic questionnaire in order to approach the question of how cultural values 
appear and are expressed in music. These values he divides into existential values— 
“what the music is conceived to be”—and normative values—“what is wanted or ex- 
pected in a culture from its music” (pp. 4, 5). Thus among the Navaho existentially, 
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“music is primarily a means of protection and control, related to the supernatural; 
therefore (most) music is powerful and may be dangerous if misused,” while norma- 
tively, ‘‘a man should know many songs; one should sing the right music, the right way, 
at the right time; a pretty song should do something for you,” etc. (p. 86). Further, 
in contrast to “normal” Navaho behavior which is marked by “restraint, caution, and 
reserve,” the Enemy Way is an occasion for the release of inhibitions, thus providing a 
socially-approved outlet for “self-expression, teasing, competition, and even aggres- 
sion.” Navaho humor, for example, appears in the form of comical songs, Navaho 
individualism in the possession of songs or even in manner of singing, Navaho pro- 
vincialism in the fact that few songs are borrowed, Navaho formalism in the “all- 
pervading stylism”’ of the music. 

These facts about cultural values as expressed in the Navaho musical system are 
buttressed by the ethnography and musical analysis of seventy-five Enemy Way songs 
in McAllester’s usual excellent style. Attention should certainly be drawn to the ques- 
tionnaire which is reproduced on pp. 91-2; of the 67 questions used by McAllester I 
can find only three which could conceivably not be handled by any anthropologist. 

If Baker had only published in 1879, McAllester’s work would give us a fine excuse 
for celebrating the 75th anniversary of ethnomusicology. Personally, this reviewer is 
disregarding a mere three years and replenishing his stock of Roman candles. 

ALAN P. Merriam, University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee) 


Since Merriam’s review deals with the study of values in McAllester’s monograph, 
this review will concentrate upon other facets of the monograph. 

McAllester gives a succinct description of the Enemy Way ceremony in the Rim- 
rock-Willow Fence-Pine Valley area, and especially of the secular songs of that cere- 
mony. Each of the four types of secular songs has its own functions. Since gift songs 
are often very old sway songs, the four types overlap some in melodic structure, but 
in general each type has its own structure. It is clear that the “musical component” 
of Navaho culture has form and that a sense of functional fit is associated with this 
form. Since music is not a separate compartment of culture among the Navaho, and 
even secular music is also religious and primarily understandable in terms of nonesthetic 
functions, McAllester illuminates Navaho cultural form in more than its music. 

The monograph illustrates differentials between the area studied and the reserva- 
tion area. These are due to differences in individuals, and to different kinds of culture 
contact and rates of change. Since this reviewer believes the reservation and contiguous 
areas consist of subculture areas, he hopes that these will be contrasted in future studies. 

The monograph sheds light on cultural dynamics by noting such things as: (1) 
some old sway songs become gift songs; (2) diffusion of the round dance; (3) the Navaho 
interest in hearing of new practices; (4) differentials in attitudes toward songs among 
different Navaho status and age groups; (5) extempore innovations in composition in 
the secular songs; (6) the recent intrusion of dance songs into the domain of sway 
songs; (7) the appearance of purely esthetic considerations, as opposed to religious, in 
the musical standards of certain younger men; (8) the fact that Navaho women in the 
local Christian cult are taking a more active part in music than do women in Navaho 
ceremonials; and (9) the fact that when peyote music (heard by McAllester in a cere- 
mony near Window Rock) is sung by the Navaho it is rendered in the Ute musical style 
rather than the Navaho musical style. 


The monograph can be read most profitably and does not require specialized knowl- 
edge in musicology. 


Harvey C. Moore, The American University 
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